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President Daniel C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins University Contributes to this Number. 
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\N Publishers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 





Our Normal Courses Will Prepare You 


For better teaching, for a better salary, for examination and 
fit you to better occupy any position you may be called upon to 
fill. Full description of our methods of giving instruction and 
of our different courses, together with the names of last year’s 
students and hundreds of testimonials sent upon request. 
Send for our catalogue and learn all about our system of giving 
instruction by mail at your own home. The expense for a 
thirteen weeks’ term with us is no more than the cost of a 
week’s board and tuition elsewhere. You need spend but one 
hour a day in pursuing any one of our Courses. 


Brief Description of Normal Courses, 


The Normal Course consists of over 150 lessons on Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Geography, History, Physiology, Reading, Penman- 
ship, Composition, Letter-writing, Elementary Science, School 
Management, Civil Government, Miscellaneous subjects, etc., 
twenty-five articles on Methods of Teaching the above subjects, 
outlines for original work, and complete answers to all the 
questions. 





Our Courses are prepared especially for 


The Advanced Normal Course treats of advanced Arithme- 
tic, History, Algebra, Geometry, Physical Geography, Civil 
Government, and Theory and Practice of Teaching. Arti- 
cles on Methods of Teaching accompany each week’s lessons. 

The Scientific Normal Course treats of Physics, Rhetoric, 
Botany, Advanced Algebra, Literature and Psychology. Theory 
and Practice of Teaching and Articles on Methods of Teaching 
accompany each week’s lessons. 

Drawing Course. Persons who wish to prepare for teaching 
this subject should write for full particulars about our Course 
in Drawing. It will prepare any teacher or would-be teacher 
for examination. 


How Conducted. Late each week each student will receive 
a very neat package containing the outline of the course of study 
for the following week, letters on methods, lessons for study, 
etc. The lessons are to be studied by the student and answers 
sent tous each week for correction. These papers will be cor- 
rected and returned with printed answers to all questions for 
that week. The student will also be requested to reproduce the 
letters, write compositions and do other original work. 


Length of Term. Thirteen weeks for any course. Students 
may commence onany Monday of the year. Organized in 1889. 


Send for our Complete Descriptive Catalogue. 
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TUITION RATES. 


Each Term of 13 Weeks, $8.00. 
: Special Rate. 





To subscribers to Norma Iy- : 
STRUCTOR, & special rate of $5.00 per : 
term is made. ‘This rate is posi- # 
tively limited to regular subscrib- 








ers to the Insrructror, all of whom 


are invited to take advantage of 
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Conducted by___ eum 








Advantages Compared. 


The advantages of our system over a regular Normal ; 
= School are many, but those which appeal most strongly : 
= to Our readers are COST, TIME REQUIRED and RESULTS. It $ 
is of course understood that $5.00 or even $8.00 will not ¥ 
% oo far toward one’s expenses in school for a period of $ 
13 weeks, yet this amount pays the entire cost for this % 
$ period in the AMERICAN CoRRESPONDENCE Norma. To 3} 
attend school all one’s time is required, while in the A. : 
3 ©. N. the work can easily be performed by working % 
merely spare moments, Saturdays, evenings, etc., and % 
you can continue teaching without interruption. 
# results, we prefer to refer you to the 20,000 teachers and $ 
students who have taken instruction from us. 
number of addresses of these students will be sent you ; 




















Frequently several organize % 
themselves intoaclub, joinatsame $ 
time, study together (or separately § 
as they prefer) and get the benefit $ 
of special club rates. We recom- $¢ 
mend the organization of such 
clubs whenever possible. Club % 
rates will be quoted on application 
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Not Waste Your T ne. 2 


ONE HOUR spent each day during the next three months will enable 
any teacher to pursue one of the Normal Courses of the... 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 


yet nearly every teacher wastes more than this amount of time every day WW 
and has nothing to show for it. 
those who have but a short time each day to study. 

There is no time like the present. Students commencing at the beginning 
of the year can complete any Course easily by the first of April. 
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A Speakers and Dialogue Books, Z 


Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Humor 
ous Readings—A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections, ond by the cele- 
brated humorist, James 8. Burdett. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Dialogues.—By Clara J. Denton. 
All new and original. Everything bright and 

, and arranged for special days and sea- 
sons, as well as general occasions. For chil- 
dren of ten years. 25 cts. 

Rowton’s Comptate Debator—Contains debates, 
outlines of debates and questions for discuss- 
ion. In addition to these are a large collec- 
tion of debatable questions. The authorities 
to be referred to for information being given 
at the close of every debate throughout the 
the work, makes it the most complete work on 
the subject ever published. Boards, 50 cts. 

Casey’s Popular Recitations, Funny Stories and 
Comic Songs—Containing 81 Selections, many 
of which have never before appeared in print, 
“Without question the best k for profes. 
sional or amateur recitals.” 200 pages. 25 cts, 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—aA large collection 
oft two, three and four-part pieces of aspirited 
description—carefully freed of the extray- 

ce which characterizes many school 
pieces. 25 cts. 

Easy Entertainments For Young People.—Com. 
posed of a number of —- and simple 
plays, short comedies, and other attractive 
entertainments, all y produced, and sure 
ofsuccess, 25 cts. 

Drills and [Marches.—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Everything specially prepared for this volume 
Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill and March, 
Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 
New Tambourine Drill, etc. 25 cts. 

Intermediate S er—Contains an_ excellent 
hst of SPEAK ABLE pieces for pupils from ten 
to fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Speaker—Contains one hundred and 
oe selections suitable for primary pupils. 
2 cts. 

The Hel; in School Entertainments—You 
should ownone. 25 cts. 

Pitchard’s Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, origi- 
nai, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 
Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most ae reci- 
tations and readings of the day. pages, 

paper covers. Price 25 cts. 

Pialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots—Comprises 
a variety of short speeches and dialogues suit- 
erie for chiidren from three to ten years old, 
“The best of the kind published.” 25 cts. 

Witiord « Original Dialogues and Speeches for 
¥ cung Folks—‘‘By far the most complete book 
of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25c. 

Castle’s School Entertainment—Has Recitations: 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Class Ex ete. 
192 pages. 30 cts. 

Acme Declamation Book—Probably contains @ 
larger numper of good selections in prose and 

joetry than can be found in any other similar 
k. Suitable for all grades. 30 cts, 
‘iny Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee Ones. Con- 

° Jains more than one hundred and fifty little 

ieces, of only a few lines each, expressed in 
e simplest language. 25 cts. 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces.—Containing a 
large number of tiny articles in prose and 
rhyme expressly for the use of the smallest 
readers and speakers, 200 pages. 25 cents. 


Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations.—An 
excellent collection of pieces covering a wide 
range of subjects: Patriotic, Pathetic, and 


Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Contains a great 
number of superior dialogues on various sub- 
jects. fy om nee ne for use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments and elsewhere. 

es. 25 cents. 


Dewitt’s School Exhibitions— ed for use 
in either day or Sunday schools on holidays 
and special occasions. Comprises a variety 
of Songs, Choruses, Recitations, Declamations, 
Tableaux, etc., with full instructions for 
successfully conducting such entertainments. 
200 Pages. 25 cents. 


Webster’s Little Folks’ S er—Comprises & 
large selection of excellent pieces suitable 
for pupils from eight to 14 years old. 
Pages. 25 cents. 


Prescott’s ‘‘Diamond’’ Dialogues—A very choice 
collection of most excellent dialogues, man 
of which were written by a teacher of muc 
experience and practically tested in school 
— with perfect success. 200 Pages. 

cen 


Webster’s Progressive Speaker—Just the thin 
needed in the higher classes in school an 
for church and other entertainments. 200 
Pages. 25 cents. 


Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Contains a large 
number of choice selections suitable for in- 


termediate pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a_ large 
number of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, 
ete., selected from the most celebrated 
Poems, Speeches, and other writings ; accom- 
panied by very carefully pre prefatory 
remarks—historical, explanatory and in- 
structive. Also contains suggestions as to 

stage arrangements, making costumes, scen- 

ery, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Macaulay’s Dialogues for Little Folks—Contains 
alarge number of interesting and spirited 
dialogues on various subjects for from two to 
twenty children. 200 pages, 25 cents. 
Tacaulay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing near- 
ly 100 of the finest dialogues requiring from 
0 anne characters each. 200 pages, 25 
cen 


Prescott’s Standard Recitations—Gathered with 
great care from the best English and Ameri- 
can specimens of first class pieces for school 


and other entertainments. 200 pages, 25 
cents, 

Macaulay’s* Dialogues For Young People— 
These treat various subjects and indifferent 


styles. They are especially adapted forschool 
entertainments, Holiday meetings, Anniver- 
saries, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—Consists of 
a large variety of excellent selections, many 
of which were selected by the compiler for 
his own use in giving entertainments before 
large audiences. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Prescott’s Paragon Reciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces com- 
rising prose and poetry. Suitable for recita- 
ions and declamations by the higher class 
of pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Prescott’s Drawing-room Recitations—A fine 

selection of tragic, comic, and dialectic pieces 
well adapted for reciting before any audience, 
200 pages, 25 cents. 


Webster’s Reciter on Elocution Made Easy—This 
work gives in addition to a at variety of 
exceilent selections fifteen full page illustra- 
tions plainly showing the proper attitude of 





Humorous. 200 Pages. 25 cents. 


Choice Humor.—For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C. Shoemaker. 
pular humorous recitation books ever published. Contains many of the best humorous 


most u 
selections in print. 30 cts. 


the figure in speaking. 200 pages, 25 cents 
One of the best and 


Special : ‘Any five of the 25c books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 
TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO., DANSVILLE, N. Yz 





We have put up 500 packages, 
BOX NUMBER CARDS 


‘BUSY WORK SERIES 
POCKET DICTIONARY 


made merely to close out certain titles. 





HOW TO BECOFE QUICK AT FIGURES 
BROWN’S QUESTION BOOK 


BOX ALPHABET CARDS 


All of which will be sent to any address for $1.35 (postage 28c. 
extra) together with NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR for one year, 

If the purchaser be a subscriber then his subscription will be credited with fifty cents. As 
the sale of this combination package is limi 


once. All the books, etc., offered are ae ee publishers’ regular editions, and the offer is * 
Address, f 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 











each containing the following : 


$1.00 
$1.25 
AS 
AS 
$1.20 
-50 


Total $4.25 


to 500 you should not hesitate but order at 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


| 





| 1-cent stamps sent to Cottrell’s Subscription 
Agency, North Cohocton, N. Y., will get you 

recent copies 
than 


legen M A Gi AZ | N E buy 


elsewhere for from 50 cents to $1. They will also 
send you their latest catalogue giv- 

ing Wholesale Prices on more than FREE 
2000 periodicals. 


Learn Telegraphy 
Railroad and Commercial Service, 


we Young men wanted aay ‘ 
jrite at , 
Positions Guaranteed, fair parcicuiars. 
(Address) O. W. DOWELL, Supt., 
Hicksville, Ohio. 


GENERAL STATE MANAGERS. 


An established Educational Institution (19th 
year) desires competent men and women in every 
state to take charge of state and district agencies. 
Experienced teachers, capable of handling large 
number of applicants (by letter) for correspond- 
ence instruction in Home Study courses, pre- 
ferred. Address with stamped envelope, age and 
reference. X G., Valparaiso, Ind. 

70 pieces, full sheet music size, all parts 


MUS! complete, all for 20c. 3; or 4 lots 50c. 


Money back if not suited. HOT TIME 
SALE IN THE OL 
1 











To close out our stock wesend by mail 


1 D TOWN, and 100 
Songs with Music, § cents. 
N.N. Hathaway,339 Wash.St., Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 12 FOR 25 CTS. 


Send your Picture and it will be returned with 12 
fine copies in one week. F. J. WALSH, 
354 Perry St., Trenton, N. J., Mercer Co., 


THE IDEAL ARITHMETIC, a manual for 
teachers and others desiring the most practical work 
published. Sent for One Dollar by addressing, 

L. B. McKenna, LL. D., Quincy, Illinois. 


SHORTHAND FREE and pupils located. Les- 
sons by mail as well as 

personally. Write for circulars. Chaffee’s Phono- 

graphic Institute, Oswego, N. Y., E. M. Wolf, Mgr. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY. 
And secure a Railroad position. Address, 
Oberlin School of Telegraphy, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Dialogues, Speakers for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chieago, Il. 


























THE FINEST EDITIONS EVER PUBLISHED CF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


Notes, Introductions, etc., by Andrew Lang 
Illustrated with hundreds of fine etchings. 
Sample pages and illustrations postpaid on 
application. For sale by all booksellers. 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


Just published. Contain- 
BRYANT ing such famous poems 
as Thanatopsis, To A Waterfowl, Green River, The 
Death of the Flowers, etc., etc. Bound in artistic 
Covers, comprising an original design in colors, with 
portrait of the poet. Also numerous original illustra- 
tions scattered throughout the work. Special to 
Teachers: We offer this Fine Art Booklet at the 
marvelously low price of 10 Cents percopy, post- 
paid, and in order to furnished a highly satisfactory 
Reward and Gift Booklet at a trifling cost, will mail 
them at the low price of 50 Cents per Half Dozen, 
and 80 Cents per Dozen Copies. Address: 
M. C. BURKEL, 479 Boulevard, Jersey City, N.J 


Fre 
TEACHERS; loo a fe Baa 

















of Teachers’ School Supplies, Frosted, 
Fringed, Mounted, Cut Out, Embossed 


Chromo Reward and Souvenir Cards, 
Books, Booklets, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Supplies for Entertainments, Honor, 
Merit, Perfect, Prize, Reading, Draw- 
ing, Alphabet, Number Cards, School 
Aids, Reports, Diplomas, etc. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 


STUDY ILLINOIS 


. Medical College 
Medicine —the Chicago Summer ge 


of Medicine. A regular Med- 
ical College, holding sessions 
from March to September. 
Four years’ graded course. 
Twenty Professors, Excellent 
clinics. by mate ny Labor- 
atories. Abundant dissecting 
material. Living costs one- 
third less than in winter. No 
other great city has a climate 
allowing study all Summer. 

ucational. Forcatalogue 
or other information apply to 


H.H.Brown,M.D., Sec’y, 
103 State St., Chicago. 





during 
the 


Summer 








| perplexity and headache.” 


New Silver Carols. 


A popular 


SONG BOOK 


For the Public Schools. 
Over 100,000 Copies Already Used. 


It Contains a Concise and Practical Rudimen- 
tal.Department and abounds in Glees, Quartets, 
Duets, Rounds, Songs and Chorus, 
Marches, Etc., 192 pages. Price 50c. One sam- 
ple copy to a Teacher or Superintendent for 25c. 
in postage stamps, 


THE W. W. WHITNEY CO., PUBS., Toledo, 0. 


"RIFTED CLOUDS” 


THE LIFE STORY OF BELLA COOKE. 


Already seven thousand copies of the first vol- 
ume have been sold ; the second is ready. Itis 
beautifully illustrated, containing chapters on 
“Light on the Weary Path.” ‘‘A Prodigal Restor- 
ed.” “The Joy of Service.’’ ‘“God’s Highway.” 
ete. The remarkable experience of the author, 
so true and wonderful, have called forth the 
hearty endorsement of the religious press. Price 
$1.50 postpaid. Gilt, $2.00. 

Mrs. Bella Cooke, 492 2nd. Ave. New York. 


“MERRY MELODIES” 


4 Words and Music. 
Every school should have music and every pu- 
rr of suitable age should have a Singing Book. 
f you have not suitable singing books for your 
school, you, as teacher, will be expected to select 
such. You can do no better than adopt ‘‘Merry 
Melodies.’’ It is cheap! It is excelent! We 
claim it to be the best! We have a large edition 
printed expressly for our patrons and can fur- 
nish them at the very lowest prices. The regular 
price is 15c. each or $1.65 perdozen. We furnish 
them as follows: Single copy 15 cents. 













Solos, 











Music for 
the School 





One Dozen - - $1.44 Postage 13 cts. extra 
|Two * - - 2.65 bs ie oe 
Three “ - - - 8.85 “ 39 “ “ 
Four “ - - = 5.00 . a - 


Teachers Improvement Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


LONGFELLOW BOOKLET *2ive 
“Poetic 
Gems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” just pub- 
lished. A collection of Longfellow’s most celebrated 
poems. Original colored cover page, with excellent 
portrait ofthe poet. Elegantly bound with silk rib- 
bon. Sent, postpaid, for the marvelously low. price 
of 6 CENTS. Two copies mailed, post-paid, for 
10c. Special Offer to Teachers: To enable 
teachers to secure cheap and satisfactory Prizes to 
give to scholars, we will mail the Sonateilew 
Booklet at the low price of 40c. per dozen 
copies. Address, M,. C. BURKEL, 
479 Boulevard, Jersey City, N. J. 
Is this the way your Mss. and contributions to 
the magazines and newspapers have gone? I 
will criticise your matter and tell you where it 
may be improved and suggest a publisher ; $1 for 
2000 words or less; 25 cents each additional thous- 
and. Lessons in journalism and help for begin- 
ning writers. 50 cents a week, by correspondence. 
LEwIs D. SAMPSON, Director School of Journal- 
ism, Valparaiso. Ind. 
THE VISION of Jonathan Erskine Hollingsworth 
is without doubt, as one reader 
expresses it: “’The most remarkable instance of Rev- 
elation recorded in Modern Times.” 


Every Teacher should read this won- 
Every [linister erful prophesy. Post- 


aid 25 cents. 
Every Thinker 





L DORADO PUB. CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


KEY TO HARVEY'S GRAMMAR ! 


New Edition! False Syntax Corrected, Sentences 
Parsed, Difficult Parsing Explained, Sentences An- 
alyzed and Diagramed, Exercises in Punctuation cor- 
rected. ‘A book that will prevent many a teacher's 
Order at once. $1.00 
postpaid, H. H. Emmons, Pub., Alliance, Ohio. 


COMBINATION OFFER SAVES MONEY 3.2% 


Instructorand Current History and Pedagogics, both 
one year for60cts. The 'Teacher’s World and Current 
History and Pedagogics both one year for $1.00. The 





| New York Educator and Current History both 1 yr. 
| for $l. Ball’s Subscription Agency, Rochester, N. Y. 


66 VWLENTAL NUTS.*»—Can you crack em? A 

book of 100 rare old catch questions with 
ans. They create no end of debate. Mailed 10 cents 
stamps. S. E. CLARK, 30 N. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 





When writing mention NomMaL Instructor, 








9 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


“ISIOIIILILIILOIEEILILEE ES SLIELIELLLLIUIALITETIIIITIDIIITIITIIEIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIISS SIIGDIIEIIIIIAIILIILISDS: 


GREATEST OFFER YET ‘2232 
| 7 All Three---National Encyelopedia, Teacher's World, Normal Instructor---All Three . 


H is a volume of A Thousand Pages—Eight Hundred Illustrations— ,\ 
1. This ENCYCLOPEDIA 7 inches wide, 10 inches high, 21-2 inches thick, weight 3 Ibs. 4) 
It is the latest edition. It has been sold by agents as a subscription book at $4.00 a copy. «| a special deal with its pub- § 


4% 


4444 


lishers we are permitted to offer it at a rate far below its wholesale price. The National Encyclopedia has ‘been edited 4) 
with special reference to the needs of teachers. It gives practical information on all subjects treated by the costly works. 4) 
It is a Compendium of Universal Information, embracing Agriculture, Anatomy. Architecture, Archeology, Astronomy, 4) 
Banking, Biblical Science, Bi hy, Botany, Chemistry, Commerce, Conchology, Ethics, The Fine Ares Gecgcephy Gomes? ~ 
Grammar, Heraldry, History, % ranlies, Hygiene, Jurisprudence, Legislation, Literature, Logic, Mathematics, Mechanical 4) 
Arts, Metallurgy, Metaphysics, Military Science, Mining, Medicine, Mythology, Natural History, Philosophy, Navigation \) 
and Nautical Affairs, Physics, Physiology, Political Economy, Rhetoric, Theology, Zoology, etc., With the correct pronuncia- § 
tion of every term and proper name. A superb reference Library for Teachers. 

NOTE :—This is our own imprint edition of the work just offered by the Youth's Companion, 


9 W ] is a large quarto magazine of 48 and supplement. Its \} 

z. THE TEACH ER S ORLD special features include Double Food : nm Charts \) 
and Lessons; full pages of Language and Drawing Cards, Busy Work Cards, Monthly Work, Up-to-date Geography, Primary %) 
Reading Leaflet, ‘Cut Up’' Stories, Problems, Examination Questions, Song Leaflet, Heart Culture Lessons, Literature for ~ 
Common Schools, Nature Study, Pieces to Speak, etc., ete. Established nine years. Each issue contains also a superb \\ 


anne Natural History Chart, from New Drawings. These charts have 1 mounted and used in tens of thousands \\ 
of schools and are alone worth the cost of subscription. 


3. You Are Already Familiar With NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


OUR GREAT OFFER. 


The invariable price of NormaL Instructor, new or renewal is $.50. 
The invariable price of the TEAcHER’s WoRLD, new or renewal is $1.00, 
The regular retail price of the Nationau Encyciopepta is $4.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER.--We will give a full year’s subscription to the TEACHER’S WORLD, 
new or renewal, and a full year’s subscription, new or renewal, te the NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR, and a copy of the full cloth edition of the NATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA for % 
only $2.00. Book sent by express, or if by mail, postpaid. 

We guarantee the work to be as described, and in a publishing experience extending over a period of nearly ten years, 


have never known of an instance where so much has been given for so little money. Itisarare opportunity, and we be- 
lieve every teacher will wish to take advantage of it. Address at once, 


TEACHER’S WORLD, 13 Astor Place, New York City. 
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= Unparalleled Offer to Normal Instructor Readers, = 


Five Valuable Desk Books for Teachers, 
Modern Methods, J year, 2 ALL FOR 


2 
a Normal Instructor, J year. $1.50. 
1. FIVE TEACHER’S HELP MANUALS. 


1. Practical Grammar, 500 Exercises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand, Contains over 500 exercises 
adapted to all grades. 

2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Nineteenth thousand. A complete course ‘of instruction 
in social and business correspondence ; with a large variety of forms and exercises. 

3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B. A. Twelfth thousand, Contains nearly 700 problems in practical 
measurement suitable for beginners, with answers. Sipe oe 

4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 exercises 
and problems, with answers, for review work in the lower grammar grades. 

5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By Rey. A. D. Capel, B. A. Tenth thousand. Contains over 600 exercises and 
problems, with answers. 


NO TEACHER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THESE BOOKS. 
; 2. MODERN METHODS is an up-to-date paper for Modern Teachers. It is a monthly magazine of 40 pages and supplement. It is not only a paper 





of methods and devices, but it also contains strong and helpful articles contributed by the most prominent educators of the day. Teachers of ungraded 
schools, also intermediate and week yma grades, will find this paper indispensable in their work. Subscription price $1.00. 
3- THE NORIIAL INSTRUCTOR you are already familiar with. 


FIVE TEACHER'S HELP MANUALS AT 25c. $1.25- 
OUR GREA | ; OFFER MODERN [ETHODS 1 year, new or renewal, price $1.00. 
NORIIAL INSTRUCTOR 1 year, new or renewal. price 5c. 
Total $2.75. 
During the next 30 days we offer all of the above to any reader of this paper for only $1.50. All postage or express charges will be paid by us. 


WE REPEAT OUR OFFER, For $1.50 we will give you a year’s subscription to MODERN METHODS, a years subscription to NORMAL INsTRUCTOR, and the five aboved named TEACHER’S 
HELP Manvals. Carriage prepaid. 1 ; 

Our publishing experience covers a period of nearly 25 years. In all that time we have never made an offer quite as liberal as the above. Teachers will do well to take advantage of it 
before the time has expired. The books alone are worth $1:25 of the amount asked. Address all orders 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St. Boston, Mass. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Wreath _.* | 


SINGING BOOK 


of aoe 


SCHOOLS 


ems at 


‘*Wreath of Gems’’ contains a choice collection of songs by an author who has 
already attained a wide reputation as a writer and compiler of song music for day- 
school, Sunday-school, musical conventions and teachers’ institutes. His experience 
as a teacher of vocal music for over thirty years is put in this book. WREATH OF GEMS 
is a favorite with teachers and pupils wherever it is known. 

This book is a mine of joyous, rollicking. pure, happy, cheerful school songs. It 
contains one of the finest collectiions of songs for anniversary days and entertainments 
to be found in any book. It has a larger percentage of songs which children delight 
to sing, and which have wearing qualities, than any other similar book in the market. 

One of the leading educational journals of the United States, in reviewing 
WREATH OF GEMS, says : 

“This book will serve to lighten many dull spells in school-room life. It contains 
many old favorites whose value has been tested by time, and also some new songs that 
are destined to become favorites. Such a book would not be complete without a list of 
patriotic songs. We find in this book ‘America,’ ‘Liberty,’ ‘Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,’ ‘Freedom’s Flag,’ ‘God Be the Nation’s Guide," ‘My Own Native Land,’ ‘Our 
Nation's Dead,’ ‘The Star Spangled Banner,’ ‘Red, White and Blue.’ There are also 
many popular songs of other lands and numerous temperance songs. The miscel- 
laneous songs are also well chosen. This collection will doubtless attain great popu- 
larity on account of its merit.” 

The book is printed on a fine quality of paper, securely bound in boards with 
leather back. ‘ 

Price per single cepy, 30 cents; in dozen lots, $3.00 per dozen. 

If you have no song book in your school or if you are tired of the songs in the book 
you already have, send the price for a copy of WREATH OF GEMS. If you adopt it in 
your school the sample copy will cost you nothing. Address all orders to 


E. O. VAILE, Oak Park, Chicago, III. 








By MARY PROCTOR. 


(Daughter of Richard A. Proctor.) 

The author of this beautiful book for children is already widely 
known asa writer and lecturer on her favorite subject, Astronomy. 
Her especial ‘‘forte”’ is in writing to children. Especially is she happy 
in her talks to children on the wonders of the heavens. In Stories of 
Starland the great truths of astronomy about which the average child, 
and even the adult, knows so little, are so clothed and interwoven in 
story that the child-reader is led entranced through the fairy land of 
stars by this delightful author. Legends of the moon and the stars are 
told in a most entertaining manner, many appearing in print for the 
first time. The style is conversational in character and the story is de- 
veloped and guided by the inquisition and natural questions of* her 
brother Harry and her little cousin Nellie. 

The story of the Giant Sun, the Family of Giant Sun; a Ramble on 
the Moon ; the Planet Mars and the Baby Planets; Story of Jupiter and 
His Moons; the Giant Planets; Comets and Meteors; Stories of the 
Summer Stars; God Bless the Star, are the main chapter headings. 
Nearly forty legends are told. The book is copiously illustrated and at 
the end of each chapter are appropriate and simple poems. 

The book is especially well adapted for giving easy astronomy les- 
sons to pupils in the lower grades of schools up to the Fourth Reader 
classes, as a supplementary reading book for Third and Fourth Reader 
Grades, and as a popular book for children in the home. Every 
teacher should have a copy of it. 

Nearly 200 pages ; fully illustrated. Price postpaid, cloth 50 cents. 
Send all orders to 


E. O. VAILE, Publisher, 
. CHICAGO, ILL. 











GREAT BOOKS AT COST! 





Remarkable Distribution of STANDARD LITERATURE, to Introduce THE PATHFINDER. 


ORE of the classics of English literature now find their way to the public through the PATHFINDER than through any other channel. No wonder, then, that we are able to 
offer such splendid bargains to book buyers. Every book that goes out speaks a good word for the PATHFINDER and the good work it is doing ; and the advertising is our profit 
This year, by virtue of the completion of our own extensive new publishing plant and our reciprocal arrangements with other publishers, we offer greater inducements than ever 
4 before, and _we urge all INSTRUCTOR readers to share in this unusual opportunity. 
Our new MASTERPIECE EDITION embraces the best works in the English language. The books are substantially bound in fine cloth, artistically stamped in silver and ink, 
and the —- is large and good. They are marvels of modern book-making and they establish the high-water mark in cheap literature. Order one or a hundred’; you can make 


no mistake in any case. 











1, Abbe Constantin Ludovic Halevey ; 34. Hiawatha Longfellow | 68. Princess Lord Tennyson 
2. Adventures of a Brownie Miss Mulock | 35. House of the Seven Gables Hawthorne | 69. Queen of the Air John Ruskin a 
3. ZEsop’s Fables 36. Idle Thoughts ofan Idle Fellow J. K. Jerome | 70. Rab and His Friends Dr. J. Brown 
4. Alice in Wonderland Lewis Carroll | 37. Idylls of the King Tennyson | 71. Rasselas Samuel Johnson ~~ 
5. As You Like It Shakespeare | 38. Imitation of Christ T. a’Kempis | 72. Reveries of a Bachelor Ik Marvel 
6. Auld Licht Idylls J. M. Barrie | 39. In Memoriam Lord Tennyson | 73. Representative Men Emerson 
7. Autocrat of the Breakfast Table O. W.Holmes| 40. Julius Cesar Shakespeare | 74. Romeo and Jtuliet Shakespeare is th lyc nore > waethe 
8. Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 41. Lady of the Lake Sir W. Scott | 75. Sartor Resarrus Thos. Carlyle | 18 the only current events paper worthy of the 
9. Bacon’s Essays 42. Lalla Rookh Thomas Moore | 76. Scarlet Lette Hawthorne | name. It gives all the higtory-making news of 
10. Beauties of Shakespeare Dodd | 43. Lamb’s Essays of Elia 77. Sesame and Lilies John Ruskin | the world intelligently digested and logically 
11. Black Beaut Anna Sewell | 44. Lamb’s Last Essays of Elia 78. Ships that Pass in the Night Beatrice Harraden | Classified, enlivened with interesting special arti- 
12. Book of Golden Deeds Charlotte Yonge | 45. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 79. Sign of the Four A. C. Doyle | cles on timely topics, liberally illustrated ; anec- 
13. Bracebridge Hall Irving | 46. Lang’s Green Fairy Book 80. Sketch Book Irving | dotes; great speeches, etc., for supplementary 
14. Browning, Robert, Poems 47. Lang’s Red Fairy Book 81. Stickit Minister S. R. Crockett | reading. 16 large pages every week i the year 
15. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage Byron | 48. Lang’s Blue Fairy Book 82. St. Mark’s Rest John Ruskin | Now that current events study is so widely recc g- 
16. Child’s History of England . Dickens | 49. Lays of Ancient Rome Macaulay | 83. Story ofan African Farm Olive Schreiner | njzed in progressive schools, you cannot afford t 
17. Comedy of Errors Shakespeare | 50. Light of Asia Sir E. Arnold | 84. Table Talk and other Poems William Cowper do without the P thfinder: : y it vreat t ic 
18. Confessions of an Opium Eater DeQuincey | 51. Longfellow’s Poems 85. Taming of the Shrew Shakespeare | “¢ . athfinder; and by our great boo 
19. Cranford Mrs. Gaskell | 52. Lowell’s Poems 86. ‘Tanglewood Tales Hawthorne offer you can now have it free. ates $1 a year; 
20. Crown of Wild Olive John Ruskin | 53. Lacile Owen Meredith 87. Tempest Shakespeare | 13 weeks on trial, 25 cents. 
. urses of Epictetus 54. Mac Shakespeare | 88, Ten Nights in a Bar Room T. S. Arthur 
22. Dolly po techn g Anthony Hope | 55. Marmion ’ Sir Walter Scott | g9, Three Men in a Boat J. K. Jerome FO R sc H fete) L Cc L U B Ss 
23. Dreams Olive Schreiner | 56. Merchant of Venice Shakespeare | 90. Thoughts from Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 10 copies to one address, 70 cents a year each; 20 
24. Dream Life Ik Marvel | 57. Merry Wives of Windsor Shakespeare | 91. Through the Looking Glass Lewis Carroll | copies 60 cents. Starta club in your school at 
25. Drummonda’s Addresses 58. Mornings in Florence John Ruskin | 92, Tillyloss Scandal J. M. Barrie | once at these rates and we will send you abso-= 
26. Emerson’s Essays, Vol. I. 59. Much Ado About Nothing Shakespeare | 93, Treasure Island R. L, Stevenson | lutely free for each copy ordered one of the 
. Emerson’s Essays, Vol. II. 60. Othello Shakespeare | 94, Twice-Told Tales Hawthorne | following great books: Black Beauty; Emerson’s 
28. Ethics of the Dust John Ruskin | 61. Paradise Lost Jobn Milton | 95, Uncle Tom’s Cabin Mrs. Stowe | Rssays: Uncle Tom’s Cabin: I sHlow's. Low 
29. Evangeline Longfellow | 62. Paradise Regained John Milton | 96, Vicar of Wakefield Goldsmith | gj); ys ‘Whittier’s Po yt ong e tthe 8, LOW- 
30. Frankenstein Mrs. Shelley | 63. Past and Present Thos. Carlyfe | 97, Water Babies Kingsley ell’s or hi er’s Poems 7 utoc rat of the Break- 
81. Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners 64. Paul and Virginia B. St. Pierre | 98. Whittier’s Poems fast Table; Autobiography of Franklin,or Irving's 
John Bunyan | 65. Pleasures of Life Sir J. Lubbock | 99. Window in Thrums J. M. Barrie | Sketch Book. One book with each copy. Order 
82. Hamlet Shakespeare | 66. Poe’s Poems Edgar Allen Poe |100. Wonder Book Hawthorne | to-day. 
83. Heroes and Hero Worship Thos. Carlyle | 67. Prince of the House of David Professor Ingraham 





Po of any book 24cents. Any 5 volumes, $1; any 25 volumes, $4.50; any 50 volumes, $8.50; or the entire library of 100 VOLUMES ONLY $16.00. 
All delivered free. Order books always by number, not by name, and be sure to mention ‘‘Masterpiece Edition.’’ It is well to name several second- 
choice books so we may not delay your order in case any of the titles selected are temporarily out of stock. Also give nearest express office. 
YOU GET THE p ATHFINDER FREE With every order for 5 books we will send the PATHFINDER 13 weeks; for 25 books, six months, and for 
58 or 100 books an entire year ABSOLUTELY FREE,, provided you mention the Instructor. No such 
bargain in good reading was ever offered before. The only return we ask is that you help along the good cause by telling your friends about the Patu- 
FINDER. You can earn liberal cash commissions or valuable premiums ne your friends to subscribe. In any event send postal for sample copies. 
Don’t hear it said that you are not familiar with the PATHFINDER. Address 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 


N.B. We have examired the books and heartily recommend them. We do not see how they can be furnished for so little money.—EprTors, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


EET MUSIC FREE, 


THE LATEST AND MOST POPULAR MUSIC. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


In order to introduce The Gentlewoman, 
which has a circulation of over 300,000, into every 


home where it is not at present taken, we willsend it three months on trial and any ten pieces of 
music from the following list, by mail postpaid, for only 30 cents. 


This great sheet music offer is, without the least doubt, the greatest value for the least money ever be- 
fore offered. The quality of the music is the very best. The composers’ names are household words all 


over the continent. None but high- priced copyright pieces or the most popular reprints. It 


rinted on 


regular sheet-music paper, from new plates made from large, clear type—including colored titles— 
and is in every way first-class and worthy ofa place in your home. 


LIST OF THE PIECES OFFERED, 











170 My Old Kentucky Home. 

172 Mother’s Welcome at the Door. 5 
174 Parted from Our = Ones. Solo or duet. 35 
176 Darling Nellie Gra i 
178 God Bless My Kina ‘Old Mother. 35/4 





180 Far Away. 40 167 Red, White and Blue Forever. March, 
169 Smith’s (General) March. 

171 Old Oaken Bucket, The. Variations, 
173 Hobson of the Merrimac. Waltzes, 


182 Father ny Drinking Again. Temperance. 35 
PIANO OR ORGAN. 





Usual Price |175 Six National Songs of America. 


30 | 157 Last Hope, The. Meditation. 

159 Lee’s (General) On to Cuba Galop. 
161 Silvery Waves. Variations. 

163 Dewey’s Grand Triumphal March, 


65 American Liberty March. 


VOICE AND PIANO OR ORGAN. & No. sual Price 
, 87 Battle of Waterloo. Descriptive. 40 
No. Usual Prive 43 Leap Year Schottische. 30 
4 Esther’s Lullaby. Slumber Song. 35 | -} Bluebird Echo Polka. 35 
21 Keep the Horseshoe Over the Door. 35 | Twilight Echoes. Song without words, 35 
25 Lurline, Do You Think of Me Now? 35 | 5 Wedding March. 40 
34 By Normandie’s Blue Hills. 35 | 63 McKinley and Hobart March. 30 
36 For the Colors. Patriotic, 40 | 67 Bryan and Sewall March. 30 
38 True to the Last. 45 | 69 Flirting in the Starlight Waltz. 35 
40 Love Ever Faithful. 40| 71 Crystal Dew Waltz. 35 
44 Beautiful Face of Jennie Knott, The. 40 | { Ofv etta Waltz 30 
68 Lovely Little Nellie Dwyer. 40 | 83; \ Rustic Waltz 30 
78 Can Y¥ ou, Sweetheart, Keep a Secret? 35 | 85 Winsome Grace. A perfect g 40 
88 ShallI Ever See My Mother’s Face Again? 385) 87 National Anthems of Eight Great Nations 40 
90 Onthe Beach. Most beautiful ballad. 30 | 93 Waves of the Ocean March. 50 
94 Old Folks at Home (Swanee Ribber). 30 | 99 Maiden’s Prayer, The. 40 
96 Lost Chord, The. 40} 101 Ancients Abroad, The. March—two-step. 40 
106 Lottie Bell. 0 109 ( Bridal March from “Lohengrin.” 40 
108,. Tread Softly, the Angels Are Calling. 35 USultan’s Band March. 30 
128 Don’t Drink, My Boy,To-Night. Temperance 35 | 119 Woodland Whispers Waltzes. 45 
132 Kiss Me, But Don,t Say Good-bye. 35123 Old Folksat Home. Transcription. 35 
134 Beautiful Moonlight. Duet. * 40/125 My Old Kentucky Home. Variations. 35 
142 Rosemonde. ‘ : 35/127 Rustling Leaves. Idylle. 50 
146 Listen to the Mocking Bird. 35 | 131 Monastery Bells. Nocturne. 40 
148 Poor Girl Didn’t Know. Comic. 30135 Nightingale’s Trill, op. 81. 30 
150 Gypsy Countess. Duet. 35 | 139 Home, Sweet Home. Transcription. 50 
152 Flag of Our Country. Patriotic. 30} 141 London March—two-step. 35 
154 Little Voices at the Door. 35 | 143 Richmond March—two-step. 35 
156 Flag, The. Quartet. 30 | 145 Clayton (Adjutant) March—two step. 35 
160 Outcast, An. Character Song. 35 | 147 Grand Commandery March—two-step. 35 
16% Ben Bolt, of ‘‘Trilby’’ fame. 30 | 149 Salem Witches March—two-step. 35 
164 Larboard Watch. Duet. 45 151 The Storm. Imitation of nature. 55 
166 From Our Home the Loved are Going. 35/153 Jenny Lind Polka. Four hands. 30 
168 Coon’s Breach of Promise. Cake walk. 35 | 155 Evergreen Waltz. 30 
55 

35 

50 

35 

30 

35 

35 

35 

45 

No. 30 
22 In Hoc Signo Vinces. 1895 K. T. March. 40 | 177 Frolic of the Frogs’ Waltz. 35 
24 Over the Waves Waltzes, 45| 179 Beauties of Paradise Waltz. Four hands, 40 
38 Corn Flower Waltzes. 50/181 Auld Lang Syne. Variations. 40 
35 Black Hawk Waltz. 35 | 183 Golden Rain. Nocturne. 40 


Order by Numbe 


rs, Not Names. 


REMEMBER that the vocal pieces have full piano accompaniments; that the instrumental pieces 
give the bass as well as melody ; that this sheet music is equal to any published. 


EXTRACTS FROZAK 
“T think it is the most wonderful offer I have yet 
known.” —E. R. SARGENT, Bridgeport, Conn. 
“T cau "tsee how you can furnish that <a 
so cheap.” —G. W. WELLS, Kemp, Ind. 


This mnsic ts such as is often sold at por stores for 40 cents per sheet. 


TESTIAONIALS, 


“T think it is the greatest bargain in sheet music 


ever known.’’—HARRY SCHALL, New Castle, Pa. 


“Tt is as good as any high-priced music I ever pnr- 


chased.”’—Mrs. ELLA A. Oaa, Oakland, Va. 


We therefore offer you $4.25 in 


value for 30 cents, the price of The Gentlewoman being $1.00 per year. Payment may be sent in silver 
orstamps. Address The Gentlewoman Pub. Co., German Herold Bld’g, New York City, N.Y. 

















» [tis our pride that 
we enable anybody anv 
where to buy or sell or 
exchange new or secondhand 


schoolbooks 
of all the publishers 


promptly and at New York prices. 
Alphabetical catalogue free to 
anvone who mentions thisad i 
Hinds ‘& Noble 


4 Cooper Institute, N. Y 
~~ = 




















SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 
yb ee oe, a 


Study at HOME. Prepare for salaried position. 
Steno’s and Teachers always in demand. Thor- 
ough Mail instruction. Students in every State. 
System endorsed by U.S.G’vt. Guarant’d success. 
Particulars and "Trial Lesson FREE. Write to-day. 
SAUSSER’S SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND, 
Dept. C, Sausser BI’dg., Tyrone, Pa. 














Latin, Greek, German, 
Taught by Mail, 


Also courses leading to all College 

by Correspondence. Our 
Motto All "branches of Learning 
Taught by Mail. Catalogue free. 
National Correspondence Normal 
College, Fenton, Mich. 














Central ~ University 


A Correspondence School, Incorporated. 
AUTHORS, TEACHERS, CLERGYMEN, 


and others interested in scientific or literary work, 
should send for the announcement of Central Uni- 
versity Correspondence School, giving courses for 
home study, leading to the degrees of A.B.; M.S.; Ph. 
D., ete. Thorough, conscientious work the basis of 
advancement. Studies directed by able professors in 
Language, Literature, History, Mathematics, and the 
Natural Sciences. Also preparatory Medical 
course, very thorough, covering the first years work, 
of great value to all who oe entering the 
profession. Department of Laws one, two and 
three year courses :—‘‘the most practical ever offered 
non-resident students.” Department of Art 3 prac- 
tical ae in newspaper and magazine illustra- 
tion. Special Course for Ladies who wish to 
qualify themselves for positions as nurses or compan- 
ions. “I cannot speak too highly of Central Univer- 
sity. It is born of the genius of the closing days of 
the 19th. century.”’-—Rev. Davis Gardner, Canton, 

Y. “Itwillbea pleasant privilege for me to commend 
Central University to my fellow clergymen.”’—Clar- 
ence J. Harris, Colchester, Vt. “‘I do not hesitate to 
say I should choose your school for the Alma Mater 
of my young people. ”—_Rey. E, P. Lyon, Westford, 

ddress the secretary, 
ALBERT MORLAN, Indianapolis, Ind. 


HOME STUDY. 


DO NOT WASTE YOUR 
SPARE TIME 


We prepare students and teachers for 1st or 2d Grade 
Certificates or business. 13 Courses,—8, 15 and 21 
weeks. Also a cheap copyist. Careful rsonal 
attention given to each student. You can do all of 
the work at home evenings and spare time. Send 
for catalogue and full particulars. The Normal 
Correspondence School, F.R. NEIGHBOURS, 
Prin., Buckeyestown, Md. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons for Schools and Colleges. 














‘Various sizes—all prices. -Views illustrating every 


hase of school work. Every educator should send 
ior complete descriptive catalog—mailed free. 
Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau 8t., N. ¥: 
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you a command of the pen, and it. does it. 
copies and all covers about 75 pages. 


introduce our works in all schools: 


Total " 


writing. 


SNEED EE 


TEACHERS’ 
ombination Offer 


100,000 COPIES OF 
Bixler’s Physical Training in Penmanship 


Are to be printed in substantial paper covers for the first time, and will be offered to 
the public at a price within reach of all. Heretofore the book always sold for 75 cents, 
and has reached a larger sale than that of any other cloth bound book on penman- 
ship. As its title indicates, the work hits the nail squarely on the head by treating 
intelligently the executive part of writing, enabling the learner to acquire a rapid, 
legible hand-writing at hisown home in ashort time. It is a departure from all other 
works and imparts skilled movement, ease and speed, which may readily be applied 
to flourishing, plain writing, vertical writing, shorthand, ete. Its mission is to give 
The work is fully illustrated and with 


We now offer the book at 35 cents, and make the following liberal offer in order to 


Bixlers’ Physical Training in Penmanship - - $ 35 
1,000 Guestions on Arithmetic, with answers - - .25 
Business Penman, 16 pp, monthly, {year . . .25 
Set of Graded Copies fresh from the pen 


We pay postage and send you the entire lot for 25 cents by return mail, excepting 
the copies and the Business Penman, the latter of which is mailed to you monthly, 
and the copies are mailed on an easy condition. 

DIPLOMA.—Remember you can graduate at your own home, and receive one of 
our beautiful Diplomas from the Penmanship Department with corporate seal of the 
College. Thousands have done so and you can do the same. We also give lessons by 
mail at very reasonable terms in order to introduce this renowned system of rapid 


The Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, O. 
KEKEKEKEKEKEKEKEKEKE KEKE 
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PRIMARY NUMBER CARDS. 


YS should provide busy work for idle fingers. 
Have you tried Primary Number Cards? A 
box has 250 cards, printed on both sides, with 
figures and characters, thus enabling the little 
thinkers to make all imaginable combinations 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
etc., as follows: 


=" 


Hundreds of combinations can thus be made. 
ice, postpaid, per box, 15 cents. 


ALPHABET CARDS. 


Similar to number cards, except that letters 
are used. Word-making-and sentence-making is 
a pleasure with these cards. Put up in a —- 
box, postpaid, 15 cents. SPECIAL.—Send 25 
cents for one box of each. Your pupils will be 
delighted with them. They willsave you much 
care and attention. 


Teachers Improvement Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


A CHOICE 
HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


YOUR 


BOYS and GIRLS 


AND 
NEED IT EVERY DAY. 


EFUREKA 
Sponge Holders 
Are indispensable for clean- 
ne ae, Blackboards, Mir- 


Grease Spots from 
Clothes, ete. 













Always Ready. 
No Dirty or Wet Hands 
or Sleeves. 


Send 12 cts. for sample, 
or $1.00 i? One Dozen 
by mail. 


| WOODMAN & 00., 


(P. O. BOX 2872) 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Our New Style 


Lantern for Schools surpasses 
allothers; for use with Sunlight 
or any other light. Write us for 
» Special circulars and prices. 
MC INTOSCH BATTERY & 
OPTICAL CO., 521-531 Wa- 
bash Ave, Chicago, Il 


‘When writing mention Nonmat InsTEucToOR, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 5 


WAKE-ROBIN BOOKS 


THREE WOLUMES 


Giving stories of Biography, History, Science, Literature, Civics, exactly suited to the little folks. The author has been most happy 
in the selection of her vocabulary and the books are entirely within the capacity and comprehension of the children of the grades for which 
‘they are intended. Interesting and stimulating in matter, attractive in appearance, and durable in make-up. 

Books that fill the want and furnish the means for teaching by the story method, biography, history, literature, etc., in the lower 
grades from the First Reader to the Fourth Reader pupils inclusive. Every school should have at least one set of these books, if each pupil 


cannot be supplied. 
DESCRIPTION. 


VOL. II., 160 pages. This book gives the beginnings of 
History, ae Science, Literature and Education 
for Second and Third Reader Grades, centering about 
the lives of the eight characters treated in Vol. I. 
Into the stories in this book the author has introduced 
enough of the life-work of each particular individual 
to give the beginner a glimpse of the true character of 









GR 
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® VOL. Ill., 254 pages. In this volume the scheme of the 
Ny study of the child-life of Columbus, Washington, < 
Franklin, Lincoln, Longfellow, Agassiz, Froebel, and 
McKinley, is continued, the child being carried by 
easy steps from the child-life to the school-life, or 
period given to study and preparation for their life 
work. The book gives more of the stirring events of 
the times in which these characters lived. To the lives 


VOL. I., contains 96 pages, in large type, printed on 
heavy paper, fully illustrated, bound in boards, litho- 
graphed incolors. The volume leads the little begin- 
ner by easy steps into the realms of Nature, Literature, 
and History with the stories of the child-life of 





Columbus, Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
Agassiz, Froebel, and McKinley. The stories are well 
adapted to First and Second Reader classes, preparing 
them for the careful and simple study of the lives of 
the eight individuals taken up in Vol. II. 





the man, forming a taste for biography, and enough of 
pomens events to give a glimpse of the great field of 

neon 5 Into the lives of the poets and scientists there 
have been introduced the elements of Literature and 
Science. The volume is beautifully illustrated and is 
well suited for a regular Supplementary Reader in Ad- 
vanced Second or Third Reader classes. 





of these eight characters are also added several others 
including Bryant, Thoreau, Lowell, Whittier, Grant, 
Garfield, Cleveland, Audubon and Jefferson, with an 
introductory chapter on some famous discoverers and 
explorers. The volume is adapted to the Third and 
Fourth Reader Grades, 

‘ 





PRICES: 


For First and Second Reader Grades - > - . - 
WAKE-ROBIN SERIES, VOL. II. For Second and Third Reader Grades - - - - - 36 cents. 
WAKE-ROBIN SERIES, VOL. III. Boards. For Third and Fourth Reader Grades - - - 48 cents. 


30 cents. 
Single copies of the books will be sent postpaid at the prices named. Principals, superintendents and teachers are invited to consider 


Boards. 
Boards. 


WAKESROBIN SERIES, VOL. I. 






the adoption of these books for SUPPLEMENTARY READING in the grades for which they are intended. Write for introductory prices. 
Address all orders to 
E. O. VAILE, Publisher, Oak Park, Chicago, Illinois. 
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VALUABLE PREMIUMS FOR INSTRUCTOR SUBSCRIBERS S 


..Life of Washington.. 8 
335 Large Pages. Over 100 Illustrations. 
: 











Complete 


— Life of Lincoln —» 


320 Large Pages. 150 Illustrations. %e, 


Both of these books are of the greatest S 
value to teachers and students, being full 
and reliable biographies of these great | 





men, and giving graphic history of the great events in which they were engaged. 
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Either “Life” Postpaid, and the Instructor, One Year for 85 Cents. | 
~s— Both Books, Postpaid, and the Instructor, One Year, for $1.10. | 
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FOR SCHOOL DECORATION 


Every educator who wishes to secure a 
copy of the beautiful portrait, advertised 
herein, at a merely nominal price, is re- 
quested to write at once to the publishers, 
giving full name and address, stating 
whether interested in Philosophy, Ethics, 
Biology, Evolution, Mathematics, Me- 
chanics, Psychology or Comparative Re- 
ligion. ; 
On receipt of such address the publish- 
ers will send prospectus of such special 
publications, with a SPECIAL OFFER 
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of this famous *‘ Raeburn” portrait of 
Sir Walter Scott, reproduced by Amer- 
ica’s finest mezzo-tint engraver, Wm. 
Sartain, in the most expensive retouched 
photogravure process. 

The portrait is printed on India Proof- 
paper—size 13x18 inches, and is sold in 
art stores at $3.00. 

By an arrangement with the artist we 
are enabled to offer a limited number of 
copies of this masterpiece to teachers, for 


school and home decoration, at one-fifth 





that will enable you to secure a copy 


ZN 














Copyright by Wm. Sartain 1897. N.Y. 


of its actual value. 


AIX 


Address THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 324 Dearborn Street, Chicago, and receive full information about this an4 other valuable works. 
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COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH 


“For Careful Study”---for 900, 1901, 1902. 


Cloth, Crown 8vo., 666 Pages. - $1.00, net. 
In One Volume. 
MacavLay’s Essay on Milton. (No. 103.) 
MixTon’s Paradise Lost—Books I.-III. (No. 94.) 


Mitton’s L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Other Poems. (No.72.) 
SHAKESPEARE’S Macbeth. (No. 106.) 
MacauLay’s Life and Writings of Addison. (No. 104.) 
Burke’s On Conciliation with the Colonies. (No. 100.) 


Each of the above is also a single number of the RiversipE LirERATURE SERIES 
and can be obtained [in paper covers at 15 cents. Also incloth: Nos. 103, 106, 
104, and 100 at 25 cents each ; and Nos. 94 and 72 in one volume at 40 cents. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
4 Park St., Boston. i! East 17th St., New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN Size 15x19, Fine Paper, 


- PORTRAITS arouny 


Sixe 17x22 1-2, India Paper, 
For Schoolroom Decoration. 





1.00 each. 
With Wide Margin For Framing. 


ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS FROM THE BEST PORTRAITS OF THESE MEN, 


FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS., ttei'asi"fSuartshsnna mtg wt 
order then in time for th 
Address, 
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NORIIAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N 





Send 2 two-cent stamps 
for two samples of . . 


THE PERRY PICTURES, 


16-page catalogue, supplement, and an- 
nouncement of art books. Address 


The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 


When writing mention NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


During January a sample copy of 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE 


for 3 two-cent stamps. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Regular price 15 cents a copy. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE QUALITY 


of our slides? If not, 
we will give you an op- 
portunity to do so, we 
will mail you an illus- 
trated catalogue, 
pages Hire and War 
ists, and sample slide, 
plain, for 50 cts. or col- 
ored slide, for $1.00. 
This will ogy you some 
idea of the beauty of 
our work and we guar- 
antee orders to be equal 








to samples. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 


Dept. K, 16 Beekman St., = New York. 

Branches—Kansas City, Mo., 1017 Walnut St. 
Boston, Mass. ,Room 38-36 Bromfield St. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 222 Nicollet Ave. 





Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 


Rainbow Crayons 


7colors. The first and best wax ‘ons peciuoed. 
FRANKLIN IIFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N 


TEACHERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. 
68 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
W. E. DAVIS 


F. 8, SPAULDING } MANAGERS. 
3,000 positions filled. Send for manual. Bostonoffice 
36 Bromfield Street. 








B. & B. 


An Ounce of Proof 


that you'll save money buying your 
Dry Goods here is worth more to you 
and to this store than pounds of talk. 

We’ll send the proof free, soon as you 
write for it. 

An ounce of samples—or more—all 
the samples you want—of any Silks, 
Dress Goods or other sampleable goods 
you're interested in. 

All you need do is give us an idea of 
your preference. 

Goods and prices will be such con- 
vincing evidence that every woman 
who reads this will be glad—find it to 
her interest—to know about. 

This store grows on merit. 

Merit in merchandising means choice 
goods for less'prices. 

Special lot of half dollar Dress Goods 
—neat mixtures—36 to 42 inches wide— 
25c, a yard, 

Other choice Dress Goods 35c, 50c, 75c, 
85c, $1.00. 

Silks, 50c, 65c, 75c, to $1.50—rich 
effects. j 

Send for our 250 page illustrated cata- 
logue—you'll be surprised to see the 
detail of what a large Dry Goods store 
this is, 

Extensive assortments a feature. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
DEPT.E. | ALLEGHENY, PA, 


ARITHMETIC costsaciieseves ime perplex: 


it iy and egg Neme Arithmetic and send stamp 
for circular. Address, RovaL PREss, Sideway, Va 
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INSTITUTE AGENTS. 

The Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D.C., have 
been appointed General Agents for the INSTRUCTOR at 
Teachers’ Institutes throughout the United States. All 
applications for agency work at Institutes should be 
addressed to them. 








For Table of Contents and Important Business 
Announcements, see page 27. 
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RS. GRACE ESPY PATTON-COWLES, 
M State Supt. of Colorado, whose annual 
report has attracted such wide attention 
because of her vigorous protest against 
the employment of teachers coming into the 
state infected with tuberculosis, contributes an 
article found on page 10, which all should read. 
President Gilman’s ‘‘Books and Politics’? should 
be studied carefully and kept for reference. 
Principal McKenny on the relation of the nor- 
mal to the rural schools, furnishes a very 
thoughtful article on an important subject. Nor- 
MAL Instructor for January not only keeps up 
its high order of excellence in every department, 
but this time has seemingly outdone itself. 





George William Ross, LL. D., M. P. P. 





E take special pleasure in introducing to our 
readers on this side of the border, Dr. Ross, 
Minister of Education of the Province of Ontario. 
By consulting his’ portrait on the first page of 
the cover of this magazine it will be seen that 
this eminently successful educator isin the prime 
of life. He was born fifty-eight years ago, and 
began his career as a teacher, was county in- 
spector for Lambton, and then of Strathroy. 
Later, he was instrumental in the establishment 
of county model schools for the province, and 
prepared a syllabus of lectures for their direction, 
and for awhile acted as their inspector. For 
four years he was a member of the Central Board 
of Examiners for Ontario, retiring in 1880. 
During this period he studied law and graduated 
from Albert University as LL. B., and in 1886, 
St. Andrews University of Scotland gave him the 
degree of LL. D. 





Dr. Ross has been influential in politics, and 
represented West Middlesex in the House of 
Commons from 1872 to 1882, when he retired to 
accept the portfolio of Minister of Education in 
the Ontario Ministry. As member of the 
provincial parliament Dr. Ross was the origina- 
tor and promoter of several important bills that 
became laws. Asa journalist, he has distin- 
guished himself in many ways, but especially 
as co-editor of the Ontario Teacher with Mr. 
McColl, —a journal that has been of great help to 
the profession. Minister Ross will contribute an 
article to the February number of Normat In- 
structor on ‘The Training of Teachers in 
Ontario.”’ 
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The Union Dissolved. 








HE federal organizers of the United States of 

Central America, Nov. 30, formally declared 
the union dissolved. The three states—Nicar- 
agua, Honduras and Salvador,—have again 
resumed absolute sovereignity respectively. It 
is said that the collapse is due to the failure of 
the troops of Honduras, acting in behalf of the 
federal organizers, to suppress the outbreak in 
Salvador against the proposed federation and 
attempt to force this state into the union. The 
president of Salvador evidently lacked discres- 
sion or was leading a forlorn hope. It is said 
that he signed the constitution of the new re- 
public without submitting it to the people, who, 
it was almost certain would reject it. He took 
his chances and lost. 





+ 





Dr. Andrews Victorious. 





EWSPAPERS all over the country have re- 
ported the resignation of Dr. E. Benjamin 
Andrews as superintendent of the Chicago schools. 
We are glad these reports were untrue. He only 
threatened to resign. This furnished a basis for 
the rumor, and brought the issue to whieh we 
referred last month to a climax. His victory 
seems to be complete. Hereafter, the selection 
of teachers will be under the control of the super- 
intendent instead of district committees. This 
opens up a great opportunity for Dr. Andrews. 


+ 


A Gordon Memorial College. 








(7 ENERAL LORD HERBERT KITCHENER, 

the Egyptian Sirdar, has issued an appeal 
to the British public, asking for half a million 
dollars to found and maintain a Gordon memo- 
rial college at Khartoum, with a view to educat- 


ing the Soundanese and continuing the work 
which General Gordon begun. The Queen and 
Prince of Wales have made generous subscrip- 
tions, and Lord Salisbury has written a letter in 
which he endorses the scheme ‘‘as the only 
policy by which England’s civilizing mission 
can be effectively accomplished.’’ General 
Kitchener also asks help from the ‘‘people of 
the great English-speaking sister nation of 
America.’’ While this is all well enough so far 
as we are concerned, it looks now as though we 
have about all on our hands that we can manage 
at present. Our interest in Africa will be no less 
while we are considering the ‘‘civilizing mission’’ 
of the United States, hitherto unrecognized, but 
now peremtory in its demands. 


+ 








Cuban Educational Association. 





CUBAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

of the United States has been organized pur- 
suant to offers that have been made by several 
American Colleges, in response to General 
Wheeler’s suggestion that these institutions 
should give free tuition to two or more worthy 
Cuban students. The association announces that 
numerous applications are coming in, but only 
such cases are now considered as can provide for 
their own incidental expenses. This move on 
the part of the colleges is not enough. The 
academic institutions should open their doors, 
also, and the people of this free country should 
remember the students whom the revolution has 
left destitute. It will cost from $100 to $250 for 
each student per annum. The solution of 
Cuba’s civil problems is enlightenment. The 
responsibility growing out of the war is thrown 
upon us now. What Spain could not do with 
the sword must be done with the text-book. 
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William Black. 








ILLIAM BLACK, whose death was an- 
nounced from London December 11th, was 

one of the most industrious and successful of the 
British novelists, though not one of the greatest. 
He was born in Glasgow in 1841, educated there, 
studied art, engaged in journalism, and then 
went to London. His trenchent style and fertile 
imagination, soon won for hima position among 
the popular novelists of the day. His first great 
success was ‘‘A Daughter of Heth,’’ published 
in 1871. From that time forward he produced 
one or more novels every year, many of which 
appeared in serial form in American magazines, 














The Treaty of Paris. 





HE Spanish and American Peace Commis- 
sions, after continuing their joint sessions 
from October 3d to the 28th day of November, 
reached an agreement on the latter date which 
will go down in history as the Treaty of Paris. 
It was signed December 10th, twelve days later. 
In substance it is as follows: The cession of 
Porto Rico and the evacuation of Cuba; the 
cession of the Phillipines for $20,000,000 and the 
neighboring Sulu group, which consists of about 
one hundred and fifty islands lying between 
Mindanao, the large southern island of the Phil- 
ippines, and the great island of Borneo, which is 
southwest from Mindanao and controlled by the 
Dutch and British; the renewal of former 
Spanish-American treaties, and the mutual re- 
linquishment of all claims, personal or national, 
for indemnity. Spain has been dilatory and 
evasive in her diplomacy, and yieldéd up her 
territory in the East after having lost her island 
possessions in the West, only under protest. 
The American Commissioners have performed 
their duty under trying and sometimes exasper- 
ating circumstances with dignity and credit to 
the country. The treaty adds prestige to the 
United States and secures a naval and commer- 
cial basis in Eastern Asiatic waters commensurate 
in importance and influence with the part this 
country is destined to play in the commerce of 
the Pacific. 





Porto Rico. 





HIS newly acquired territory is now of spe- 
cial interest. Let us look at it. The island 

is the most thickly populated region of the New 
World, but her resources in large part are yet to 
be developed. ‘There are no railroads, although 
the telegraph service is very good. The popula- 
tion is nearly a million inhabitants, or about two 
hundred and sixteen to the square mile. The 
proportion of negroes and mulattoes is less than 
in most of the other islands. They need public 
schools and will welcome their advent among 
them, along with the introduction of railroads 
and other stimulating influences of a more ad- 
vanced type of civilization. The island is not 
large. It is about one hundred and eight miles 
long and thirty-five miles wide. It is very 
fertile. Its main industries are agriculture and 
lumbering. There are more than five hundred 
varieties of trees found in the forests, and the 
plains are full of palm, orange, and other trees. 
The principal crops are sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
cotton, and maize, although bananas, rice, pine- 
apples and various other fruits are produced. 
The climate compares favorably with the other 
islands of the group. The heatjsseldom severe, 
and about the only drawbacks are the hurricanes 
that frequently occur between July and October. 
Foreigners become easily acclimated, and it is 
safe to say that in the near future a railway 
system will girdle the island, and an entire trans- 
formation of life take place. §_ For several years 
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the exports from the little island to the United 
States have aggregated more than $10,000,000 
annually. Porto Rico ought to become a valu- 
able accession to our possessions. 


—_+ 


The Philippine Islands. 








HESE islands, surrendered by Spain to the 

United States, consist of a group ofover four 
hundred islands, extending across sixteen de- 
grees of latitude, between Formosa and the 
Maluccas, forming the northern part of the Malay 
Archipelago. Luzon is the largest, where 
Manila, the capital, is situated, and the scene of 
Dewey’s great victory. The total area is about 
114,326 square miles, or equal in extent of terri- 
tory to New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Massachusetts, and is divided into forty-three 
provinces. The population is between 7,000,000 
and 8,000,000 composed largely of negritos, who 
live mostly in the interior, savage in aspect and 
roam about in bands. The Malay immigrants 
are more progressive, mainly Catholics, live in 
villages and the more fertile sections, and engage 
in agriculture. and fishing. Through their in- 
fluence the negroids are being rapidly extermi- 
nated. There are a few Spaniards there, but the 
Chinese are numerous. Those descended from 
the Chinese fathers and native mothers are 
mostly engaged in commerce. The soil of the 
country is very fertile. Mountains covered to 
their very tops with forests of valuable timber, 
rise to a height of 7,000 feet. Teak, ebony, 
cedar, and other valuable timbers are found in 
abundance. In the valleys and on extensive 
slopes, hemp, tobacco, sugar, coffee, indigo, rice, 
wheat, maize, pepper, ginger, vanilla, cinnamon 
and cocoa are cultivated. These islands were 
discovered in 1521 by Magellan, who died there. 
A few years later the Spaniards under Villalobos 
took possession and named them in honor of 
King Philip IL. of Spain. 


——-+. 





America in the Far East. 





T THE opening of the war, Spain and the 
world were notified that our interference in 
behalf of outraged Cuba was not for aggrandize- 
ment, but in the interest of humanity. The 
President and Congress said we did not want 
Cuba. It has been thought by some that this 
solemn pledge has been. broken. But has it? 
Spain withdrew from Cuba only when she was 
obliged to. Since she did it only at the cost of 
thousands of lives and immense sums of money, 
at the end of the war other problems enter in 
that were not at first involved. First, her stub- 
born and unexpected resistance made it neces- 
sary to carry the war on in two hemispheres. 
Second, Porto Rico, which surrendered, and the 
Philippines, which were on the point of surrender, 
already were waiting for deliverence from her 
cruel grasp. Third, Spain was financially un- 
able to reimburse the United States for the 
expenses of the war, and compensation, in terri- 
tory that had been taken was her only resource. 
Fourth, in this changed condition of things, our 





duty to Porto Rico and the Phillipine Islands 
became as imperative as it was at first to Cuba. 
Every foot of territory has been taken in the 
interest of humanity and not for selfish ends. 
It is a question whether we are any richer. Our 
responsibilities have been multiplied a thousand 
fold. We will be unspeakably poorer if incap- 
able of colonial government. 

As President Gilman says in his able article 
on the next page, it behooves us now to study 
Oceana, and its adaptation to civilization. The 
magnitude of the task of territorial government, 
so far away, of a half barbarous people, at first 
seems appalling. But with the opportunity of 
spreading the benefits of free institutions, edu- 
cation and religion, will come the ability and 
resources. The historic precedents are a splendid 
inspiration. The British were once confronted 
with the problem in India, where they found a 
conglomerate of nations, languages, religions, 
and political systems, but they have been able 
to hold a quarter of a billion people loyal to the 
throne. The Dutch, with wonderful foresight 
and ability, have ruled thirty-three millions of 
Malays so well that the world hardly realizes 
that there is any Insulinde. On the7th of July, 
1853, Perry’s flagship Susquehanna, at the close 
of day dropped anchor in Yedo Bay, and the 
curtain was raised on a new panorama of history 
in Japan. To-day, on account of that, a new 
nation, filled with the delights of peace and 
throbbing with life and noble impulse is waiting 
to share with Anglo-Saxon peoples the suprem- 
acy of the Pacific. A nation with such a history 
as ours, if true to its ideals, will be equal to the 
present emergency. One of the greatest bless- 
ings arising from the new duties of this new age 
will be the intensifying of patriotism at home. 





+ 





General Calixto Garcia. 





HE DEATH of General Garcia, the Cuban 

patriot, in Washington, D. C., December 
11th, a few hours after the signing of the Treaty 
of Paris, was a pathetic incident. He came to 
Washington as the chairman of a commission 
appointed by the Cuban assembly to negotiate 
a loan for the relief of the soldiers and the 
amelioration of industrial conditions pending the 
final adjustment of affairs by Congress. General 
Garcia spent his life for the freedom of his 
country. He was the original conspirator in the 
up-rising of 1868, and occupied a commanding 
position amid the tempestuous storms of their 
civil strife to the day of hisdeath. Atthe battle 
of Santiago he co-operated with General Miles 
and lent great assistance during the campaign. 
He was fifty-nine years of age, educated at 
Havana, and in Spain. At the time of his 
death, his wife was with the youngest. daughter, 
Mercedes, in Georgia, who is ill with consump- 
tion. His death is deeply mourned throughout 
the island. 
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HE OLD idea that a library is a place to go and 
get something to read, has given way to the new 
idea that it isa place for study. Panizzi’s law 
might be written on its walls: ‘I would have 

this place so convenient and so complete that no pri- 
vate person, however rich, can own its equivalent.’’ 

Three functions of a library,—sometimes kept dis- 
tinct,usually more or less combined—should always be 
borne in mind: (1) the circulation, the loaning of 
books for private use,—a popular and indispensible 
service, to which alone the early American libraries 
were usually restricted ; (2) the storage,—the accumu- 
lation of everything printed—good, bad and indifferent 
—because some day it may be wanted ; (3) reference. 
This marks a great advance quite in accord with the 
dominant spirit of enquiry and investigation. 

As an illustration of the value of libraries and of 
trained researches in the prosecution of governmental 
enquiry, let me tell you of some details that have never 
been made the subject of public comment. You are 
more or less familiar with the Venezuelan incident of 
three years ago. The President appointed a commis- 
sion to investigate a disputed boundary which had been 
for many years the basis of an irritating controversy 
between Great Britain and Venezuela. 

To this commission when they first assembled, it 
was Clear that their task involved an historic-geograph- 
ical enquiry, antecedent and leading up to an applica- 
tion of public law, which could only be made when 
the facts were ascertained. But where was the 
material to be found from which a summary of the 
truth could be derived? Both governments presented 
elaborate memoirs; but they were not exhaustive. 
What discrepancies could be found—hidden or obvious? 
Which of the existing maps were original? Libraries 
contained the answers, and diligent search was insti- 
tuted at once. Everybody. knew that in Harvard there 
was an extraordinary collection of maps, bought many 
years ago, and that they were in charge of a learned 
interpreter, now alas, no more. He was at once en- 
listed. In the Lenox Library of New York, and the 
American Geographical society, other charts and books 
were discovered. Then to everyone’s surprise, word 
came that in Madison, Wisconsin, there was a rare 
collection of Dutch authorities, which must be exam- 
ined. For the handling of this varied and compre- 
hensive material, an historian of Brown University 
and a linguist of Johns Hopkins were called in. Mean- 
while, the remarkable abilities of an historical bibliog- 
rapher at Cornell University were remembered, and 
he was sent abroad to investigate in the archives of 
Holland, and subsequently in those of England. Then 
another interesting enquiry arose respecting the pro- 
gress of Roman Catholic missionaries in the heart of 
South America, and through an influential personage 
access was gained to the lore of missionary brother- 
hoods reporting to the Vatican. 

From these sources, a standard atlas showing the 
historical development of a vast area was compiled 
and published. With it were four volumes of text. 
All this will be presented as impartial evidence to the 
international court which is called upon to adjudicate 
this complex, important and wearisome controversy. 
The Venezuelan government has reproduced as part of 
their evidence for that court very many of the maps 
thus set forth. You must admit that this story tells 





how useful the libraries and professorships of this 
country have been in a crisis that came near involving 
three countries in war. 

Count the summer only, from the time when the 
sun crossed the equator until he returned thereto,and is 
it not the most remarkable summer of American 
history since the summer of 1776, not excepting that 
of 1863? Weare now involved in the less exciting, 
but not less important, problems of peace. The ques- 
tion of to-day, the question of the decade, it may be 
the question of the twentieth century, is the attitude 
of the United States toward the islands of the sea. 
Our merchants, missionaries, travelers, men of letters, 
artists, scientists, are bound to traverse Oceana. 
American influence is sure to be felt in Australasia and 
Eastern Asia. What is the duty of the American stu- 
dents in this new state of affairs! This is the question 
for us to consider. We are not members of the Cabinet 
nor of Congress ; we are only students and teachers. 
What is our duty? My answer isa very simple one. 
Go to your books, young men, and study geography 
and history. Resort tothe library. Begin the study 
of Oceana, its vast extent, its marvellous attractions, 
its extraordinary people, its primitive customs, its 
amazing institutions, its adaptation to civilization. 
With your geography do not fail to read political his- 


-tory. Trace the steps great nations have taken in 


dealing with primitive people. Weigh the conse- 
quences of conquest, bigotry, falsehood, greed and lust. 
Weigh also the benefits of consideration, honesty, 
education, justice, religion and law. Follow the slow 
and devious ways by which the principles of civil and 
religious liberty, which we hold dear, have been 
evolved, and derive if you can the laws by whicha like 
evolution may be secured among other people. 

I am not an imperialist, an expansionist, nor a jingo. 
I feel now asI felt in June, that it is safer to walk in 
the footsteps of the fathers than to enter upon the 
unblazed paths of the forest. Nevertheless, is it not 
apparent that the events of 1898 have changed the 
outlook? Here we are, in circumstances unforseen 
when the constitution was adopted, when the Farewell 
Address was written, or when the Monroe Doctrine was 
announced, or at the declaration of war with Spain. 
For this state of affairs we are wholly unprepared. 
As the President affirmed : ‘‘The storm broke so sud- 
denly that it was here almost before we realized it.” 
It is equally true that the nation is not ready for the 
new problems of civil government upon which it is 
entering. History, said Freeman, is past politics, and 
politics present history. What nobler work coulda 
civilized nation undertake than to study its present in 
the light of the past, calmly, leisurely, and under con- 
ditions which ensure wise conclusions, full of instruc- 
tion for mankind. A commission made up of jurists, 
economists, and historians could bring together, 
arrange, digest, and make known the conditions of 
success and of failure, and thus prepare the way for 
such legislation, or for such constitutional amendments 
as will enable the government of the United States to 
administer for the good of humanity its new responsi- 
bilities in the islands of the sea. 

I am well aware that there are many of our best 
counsellors who dread to have our countrymen enter- 
tain these questions. We are ‘‘too corrupt,’’ they say. 
“If we cannot govern Manhattan why undertake 
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Manila? If we are embarrassed by eight millions of 
Africans, speaking our language, voting for our rulers, 
and fighting with our armies, what can we do with 
eight millions of Malays, to say nothing of half-breeds?” 
But I have confidence that if in the progress of events 
these responsibilities are imposed upon us, we shall 
rise to the opportunities. I appeal to English history. 
How short a time it is since seats in Parliament were 
bought ; since commissions in the army were openly 
purchased ; since the only civil service was favoritism 
and “‘pull.’’? See what a century of increasing respon- 
sibility has brought upon Englishmen. We are of 
their stock. I appeal to human nature. How readily 
trustworthiness is fostered by responsibility. 

History warns us that in our new career we may 
anticipate perplexities, embarrassments, blunders, the 
wasteful and perhaps the fraudulent expenditure of 
vast sums of money, and attempts to engraft the 
systems of spoils on the unsophisticated and unwary. 
I dread the conflict. Nevertheless, I believe that the 
American people, through their errors, perplexities 
and sins will rise to the situation before them, and will 
succeed in carrying to distant lands the benefits of 
liberty, order and law; and I believe that the young 
men of our universities to whom the great storehouses 
of human experience are open, while they point out in 
the history of Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne and 
Napoleon, the dangers of imperial magnitude, will also 
show us how in the 20th century these dangers may be 
to a great extent averted, and human happiness ad- 
vanced by spreading through the world the principles 
of Anglo-American liberties. 

We are the heirs of great possessions that we may 
not keep to ourselves. This isan inventory of ourrich 
inheritance : 

1. The good tidings of Christianity, destined to 
pervade the earth with its pure and simple morality. 

2. Civil and ecclesiastical liberty, secured by many a 
contest, from Magna Charta down. 

3. International law, propounded by great jurists 
and accepted by great States. 

4. Feeedom of commercial intercourse, by which the 
products of nature and of industry are exchanged for 
the mutual benefit of the producers with the least 
restriction possible. 

5. The purity and happiness of domestic life, an idea 
almost unknown to savage and half-civilized men. 

6. The value of general education, with the appre- 
ciation of history and literature. 

7. An increasing and beneficent harvest of scientific 
investigations, by which happiness is promoted, life 
prolonged, pain destroyed, and time and space are 
overcome. 

It is highly probable that young men will soon be 
personally involved in the perplexities that have 
arisen from this war of one hundred days. They are 
likely to be engaged, in one capacity or another, in 
relations with distant and unenlightened islanders. 
At least, as citizens of this republic they will be con- 
cerned in the adjustment of American institutions to 
circumstances and people for whom they were never 
designed. Yor these new responsibilities they should 
be prepared by an acquaintance not only with geo- 
graphical, ethnographical and historical facts, but with 
the principles of economics, of administration, and 
especially of public and constitutional law. I urge 
them to make ready for the duties of the Christian 
citizen in the twentieth century,—to prepare for 
foreign affairs by the promotion at home of sound 
finance, pure religion, and political education. 





A supply of sample copies of the Insrrucror will be 
sent to any reader who will distribute them among 
teacher friends. They may be glad to make the In- 
STRUCTOR’S acquaintance. 
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Our Photographic and Flag Souvenirs are meeting 
with wonderful success. Every teacher should procure 
one of these styles for presentation to pupils at close of 
school, Full description on another page. 
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GRACE ESPY PATTON-COWLES of Colorado. 








The Schools—Their Evolution. 





N the working out of a general good according 
to the law of evolution, mistakes—what the 


world terms mistakes—are made now and. 


then. Mistakes are only educational meth- 
ods, nature’s system of teaching humankind that 
there are many ways of reaching an end, and 
that some are better than others. In the edu- 
cational department of the world today, much 
diversity of opinion prevails concerning many 
matters. Parents and educators are much con- 
cerned about the kindergarten and the high 
school, and the subjects that should find a place 
in the course of study for the grades. The mind 
holds fast to the law of evolution, and the argu- 
ment inevitably leads to a conclusion approving 
of the present system as incorporated in the 
common schools. 

The custom has been, during the past few 
years, to early build the tower of the educational 
system of the common school structure. 
have the grades been established and placed in 
efficient working order before the high school, 
a miniature university in itself, is added. The 
high school must compete with other high 
schools ; the high school must be on the accredited 
list of the colleges and universities of the coun- 
try, and in order that this standard may be at- 
tained and maintained, it is necessary to expend 
large sums of money to establish chemical and 
physical laboratories, to employ teachers of 
Greek and Latin and what not, specialists along 
many lines. The maintenance of the high school 
draws heavily on the school fund, and retrench- 
ment is necessary somewhere. The high school, 
if once established, must be supported, but it 
cannot be denied that the tendency in many 
sections of the country is to operate the school 
system as some mines are operated, to begin at 
the top and go down. 

The grades of the common school at the pres- 
ent time are infinitely superior to the grades of 
fifty or more years ago. In proportion as the 
standard has been raised in all other depart- 
ments, so it has been raised in the grades. In 


times past, the grades were the school of the 
people, of the masses, and so today they are the 





Hardly | 





| people’s school. It is in the grades that the 
highest efficiency is necessary. It is infinitely 
more important that the grades should be sup- 
plied with specialists whose business it is to 
teach reading, writing, arithmetic, English gram- 
mar, and the other branches belonging io the 
graded schools, than that the high school pupils 
should receive their instruction from specialists. 
Only competent and efficient teachers should be 
employed in the schools, but if cheap labor must 
be placed anywhere, it should be in the high 
school rather than in the grades or in the kin. 
dergarten. A school board cannot afford to 
maintain a high school at the expense of the 
grades. 

The plaint is heard that the kindergarten should 
be made a part of the school system before the 
high school is added, if there are not sufficient 
funds for both. The point, at the present time, 
is well taken, for every state in the union endows 
colleges and universities wherein the youth of 
the land may have the benefits of the higher 
education. The state colleges may well usurp 
the place of the high school, and the funds used 
by school boards in duplicating the work of the 
free state institutions of higher learning very 
profitably may be diverted into other channels. 
The work of building a school system does not 
consist altogether in adding capstones to the 
tower, for there comes a time when it is neces- 
sary to dig deeper and add foundation stones in 
order that the superstructure may be supported. 

At the present time, the kindergarten is abso- 
lutely essential to the common school system. 
It is reasonable to assume and to assert that a 
systematic course of training should begin early 
in the life of the child. Indeed, it is a query in 
the minds of many of the advanced thinkers of 
the day if the kindergarten does not delay too 
long the systematic training process. Children, 
today, require a different, a higher, a more 
complex system of training and at an earlier 
age than did the children of former’ generations. 
There are many reasons why the thinker is lead 
to the inevitable conclusion that the child of the 
present should enter the training school, should 
be placed in charge of the skilled and skillful 
teacher, even earlier than the age of four of five 





years. Chief among these reasons, a reason 
cogent to the thoughtful student of sociological 
conditions, is, that there are countless thousands 
of inefficient persons who heedlessly take upon 
themselves the responsibilities of parenthood. 
Men always have arrogated to themselves the 
privilege of making custom and they have made 
it customary for fathers to shirk the responsi- 
bilities devolving upon the parent. They have 
made it customary for any woman to be a 
mother. They have made it possible for any 
man to be a father. 

The philosopher, in his wisdom, sweeps the 
universe with his thought, but there are many 
points upon which he fails to touch. He fails 
not to tell all about total depravity. He censures 
the child for being predisposed to evil, but he 
fails to suggest, perchance, thatthe child is ua- 
fortunate in its selection of parents. Children 
are unfortunate: They have not the oppor- 
tunity to elect the father and mother that shall 
bring them inio the world. It is somewhat try- 
ing to be handicapped at the beginning of life 
with poorly equipped, ill-trained parents. In 
the evolution of the educational system, it. is 
necessary to go beyond even the kindergarten, 
and to suggest reforms along lines other than 
those of the schools. It might be well, perhaps, 
to go far back along the scale of mentality, far 
back along the developmental scale of education, 
and inject some common sense into the men and 
women who make it their business—but not 
their profession—to populate the world. Parent- 
hood is not a profession at the present, and un- 
til it becomes a profession, the kindergarten 
must be encouraged. 

It is not the advanced woman, it is not the 
woman of the higher classes intellectually, who 
has a family larger than she can properly care 
for. It isin the slums that the propagation of 
the human race is made the chief luxury of life. 
It is among the Jower orders of humanity where 
the mothers do not make mother ood a pro- 
fession. It is among the very dregs of society 
that fathers and mothers do not take into con- 
sideration the problem of how many mouths 
may be fed, how many bodies may be clothed, 
how many minds may be developed to do the 
world’s work wisely and well. 

The common school system is improving, but 
the attent’on of the wise men and wise women 
of the educational field should be directed tow- 
ard the foundation work. Better grades, better 
primary departments, better and more kinder- 
gartens,--these are the needs of the common- 
school system to-day. Better fathers and moth- 
ers will be the result of the system of training 
that is in vogue at the present time. The world 
will have sentiment, but it will extend sympathy 
where sympathy rightly belongs, and tears will 
be shed over the children of debauched fathers 
and depraved mothers, children who battle in 
vain against the tendency to dwell in vice and 
wickedness,—the influence of their parental 
period, the heritage transmitted by their parents 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34. ) 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 





APPELLATIONS, 


Shakespeare’s Daughter. 

“Most beloved of minstrels and women.” 

The Princess of Poets. 

“‘A soul of fire enclosed in a shell of pearl.” 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

“A slight, delicate figure with a shower of dark curls 
falling on either side of a most expressive face—large 
tender eyes, fringed with dark lashes—and a smile like 
a sunbeam.’’—Mary Russell Mitford. 

“She is very small; she is brown with dark eyes 
and dead brown hair; she has white teeth, and a low, 
curious voice ; she has a manner full of charm and 
kindness; she rarely laughs, but is always cheerful 
and smiling ; her eyes are very bright.’’—A. T. Ritchie. 


LIFE. 


Elizabeth Barrett was born at Burn Hall in 
Durham, March 6th, 1809. She was the eldest 
daughter of Edward Moulton and was christened 
Elizabeth Barrett. Her father, on succeeding to 
some property,took the name of Barrett. During 
her infancy her parents moved to a country 
home, Hope End, Herefordshire. Her childish 
amusements and thoughts are told in ‘‘Hector 
in the Garden,”’ ‘“The Last Bower,’’ and other 
poems. Her father was proud of her brilliant, 
intellect and under a tutor she pursued studies' 
less common to girls then than now, and master- | 
ed them with marvellous quickness. At eight! 
years of age, with her doll on one arm, she 
read Homer in the original,—while her grand- 
mother complained that she would rather see 
neater hemming and hear less Greek. From 
early childhood she wrote verses,—at ten or 
twelve she composed an epic poem in several 
books on ‘‘The Battle of Marathon,’’ which her 
proud father printed. When she was fifteen a 
fall from her pony resulted in an injury to the 
spine which made her an invalid, —for many 
years she was confined to her room and for 
months at a time to her bed. She had her 
Greek books bound like novels to evade the 
physician who opposed her studies, and wrote 
and translated poems. Her father lost the 
greater part of his property and after her moth- 
er’s death the family moved to London. Miss 
Barrett, a little improved in health, went to 
Torquay, and there her favorite brother who 
had come to make her a visit, was drowned be- 
fore her eyes. The shock and grief brought on 
a severe relapse. Among the friends who 
brightened her invalid days, the closest were Miss 
Mitford, Mrs. Jameson, and her cousin, John 
Kenyon. It was Mr. Kenyon who brought 
Robert Browning to see her in 1845, and the 
acquaintance thus begun ripened into love. In 








|viction upon life and art entered.’ 
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1846 they were married,—secretly on account of 
the opposition of her father. He never relented, 
and five years after her marriage sent back all 
her letters to him, unopened. Aside from the 
grief caused by her father’s sterness, Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s married life was ideally happy. ‘‘Women 
generally lose by marriage,’’ she wrote Mrs. 
Jameson, ‘‘but I have gained the world by) 








=|mine.’? On account of her health she and her| 


husband made their home in Italy at a beautiful | 

villa near Florence. There her only son was! 

born (1849) and there she died, June 30, 1861. 
WORKS, 

‘Essay on Mind with Other Poems’’ (1826). 

‘‘Prometheus Bound’’ (1833). 

“The Seraphim and Other Poems’’ (1838). 

‘Casa Guidi Windows.”’ A plea for Italian 
union and liberty, (1851) thought by many to 
be her finest poem. 

‘‘Sonnets from the Portuguese’’ (1851) form 
the finest series of love sonnets in our language. 
They are not, as one might infer from the title, 
translations from the Portuguese They are 
deeply personal, and Mrs. Browning probably 
chose this title from a desire not to identify | 
them with herself. Written before her marriage, 
they were not shown even to her husband until 
years later. ‘‘If not the finest, a portion of the 
finest subjective poetry in our literature. Graces, 
felicities, vigor, glory of speech here are so 
crowded as to tread each upon the other’s scep- 
tered pall.””?—E. C. Stedman. 

‘‘Aurora Leigh’? (1856) a novel in verse, 
which Mrs. Browning called ‘the most mature of 
her works, the one into which her highest con- 
Its form is 
defective, inspiration intermittent, its style un- 
equal ; it is greater in parts than as a whole; 
but if we regard its finest details of description 
and characterization, if we weigh the nuggets of 
imaginative thought which we turn over on 
nearly every page, we may fairly pronounce it, 
with all its faults, one of the fullest and most 
opulent poems produced in this century by any 
English poet.”’—J. A. Noble. ‘‘The chief value 
and interest of ‘‘Aurora Leigh’’ appertain to its 
marvellous illustration from childhood on of an 
esthetical, imaginative nature. It is a poem 
that will be rightly appreciated by artists, think- 
ers, poets and by them alone.’* —E. C. Stedman. 

‘Poems before Congress’ (1860). ‘‘In praise 
of the heroes of the fight for Italian liberty and 
unity, among whom her enthusiasm, which, 
like charity, was able to believe all things, class- 
ed the Emperor Napoleon III.’’ —Noble. 

‘‘Last Poems’’ (1862) edited by Robert 
Browning. 

“The Greek Christian Poets and English 
Poets’ (1863), also edited by Robert Brown- 
ing. 

Favorites among her shorter poems are her 
ballads, ‘‘The Rhyme of the Duchess May’’ and 
‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,’ and ‘*The Cry 
of the Human,”’ ‘‘A Musical Instrument,”’ ‘“The 


will not rank. 





Sleep,’’ and many fine sonnetg. 
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CRITICAL ESTIMATES, 


‘‘Probably the greatest female poet that England has 
ever produced and one otf the most unreadable. In 
the works of no woman have we ever observed so 
much gradeur of imagination.” —£. P. Whipple. 


“The greatest woman of them all! This is my firm 
and deliberate conviction. In the poems of Mrs, 
Browning are qualities which admit of their being com- 
pared with those of the greatest men: touches which 
only the mightiest give. With the few sovereigns of 
literature, the Homers, Shakespeares, Miltons, she 
But in full recollection of Scott’s magi- 
cal versatility and bright cheerful glow, of Byron’s 
fervid passion and magnificent description, of Words- 
worth’s majesty, of Shelley's million-colored fancy, of 
Coleridge’s occasional flights right into the sun-glare, 
of Bailey’s marvellous exuberance and of Tennyson’s 
golden calm, I yet hold her, worthy of being mention- 
ed with any poet of this century. She has the breadth 
and versatility of a man, no sameliness, no one idea, 
no type character : our single Shakespearian woman !” 
— Bayne. 


“In those qualities of exquisite and flawless render: 
ing which contribute to technical literary perfection, 
Mrs. Browning's work is frequently deficient—her work 
appeals to us by its fervidly eloquent rendering of 
imaginative vision, ethical fervor, and a profound pas- 
sion, employing the last word not in the special sense 
to which usage has confined it, but as comprehending 
all outgoing of strong emotion, towards God or country 
or human fellows, or those aspects of nature which 
rouse within us love or awe, wonder or hushed delight. 
The sadness which utters itself in so much of her verse 
is the sadness of that keen sensation which brings 
exquisite sympathy, not the sadness of that dimmed 
faith which brings despair : and when the song which 
comes from her lips is most mournful, the eye of the 
singer is fixed upon the far horizon with a look of 
hope. She lived in the shadow ot human weakness, 
human sorrow, human disquietude, but she never 
failed in her witness to the light behind the cloud.””— 
A, Noble. 

“She abounds in figures strong and striking ; some- 
times strange and startling ; sometimes grotesque and 
weird ; often one may say, unallowable, but always 
having a piercing point of meaning that gives warrant 
for their singularity. She illustrates at will from 
nature, art, mythology, history, literature, Scripture, 
common life. She plucks metaphors wherever they 
grow and to those who have eyes to see they grow 
everywhere. Occasionally taking for granted a too 
great knowledge on the part of her readers, even of 
such as are cultured, her figures are covered with dust 
of old books and their meaning is hidden in a vexing 
obscurity, But, on the other hand, her sentences 
often are as clear as ice and have a lustre of prismatic 
fires.’’—Theodore Tilton. 


MATERIAL, 


Required :—Part of ‘‘Aurora Leigh’”’ and selected short 
poems, including ‘‘The Cry of the Children,’’ ‘‘The 
Sleep,’’ ‘‘A Musical Instrument,’* and other poems in- 
cluded in Maynard’s English Classic Series. 

Parallel and Reference :—Mrs. Browning’s complete 
poems. 

Biographical:—‘‘Biographical Essays,” by R. H. 
Stoddard ; “Life, Letters and Essays of E. B. Brown- 
ing,’’ edited by R. H. Stoddard ; “A New Spirit of the 
Age’’ by R. H. Horne; “Recollections of a Literary 
Life’? by Mary Russell Mitford ; ‘“‘Two Great English- 
women”’ by Peter Bayne; ‘‘Yesterdays with Authors’’ 
by J. T. Fields ; ‘The Letters of E. B. Browning.” 

Critical :—‘‘A New Spirit of the Age,”” by R, H. 
Horne; ‘‘Two Great Englishwomen,’’ by Peter Bayne; 
‘Victorian Poets,” by E. C. Stedman; ‘Poets and 
Poetry of the Century,’’ by A. H. Miles: and migcel- 
laneous magazine articles. 
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And the greatest of these is love ! 

HE teacher who aims to become the ideal 

y teacher of the .ideal school must possess 

the quality above all qualities—supreme 

love. Notthe love that finds expression 

in soft caresses ; not the mere pampering of the 

children under instruction ; but a devotion that 

reaches beyond the petty interests of the day— 

a devotion that patiently trains and develops 

those children toward a life of self-government. 

Love that forgets self and toils for the best good 
of the child, his future good. 

No better example of such love is to be found 
in the realm of pedagogy than that of the doctor 
of Rugby fame. How his noble self-sacrifice, 
patience, and love for his boys affect us, and in- 
duce us to read again and again of the power- 
ful influence exerted on the youth of England, 
by his mighty love. Very patiently and so 
quietly that one does not realize how, the doctor 
has influenced his life and changed it to one 
better and nobler, till he comes back to stand in 
reverent awe before the lifeless form of him who 
ever lived for the boys. 

He said: ‘‘The doctor does treat one so 
openly and like a gentleman and as if one was 
working with him!’ ‘‘What a sight it is,” 
broke in the master, ‘‘the doctor as a ruler! 
Perhaps ours is the only little corner of the 
British Empire which is thoroughly, wisely, and 
strongly ruled just now.” His love was a prin- 
ciple, not an affection of mushroom growth and 
as ephemeral, but the masterful power that 
helped him to grasp the good in every child 
committed to his charge, the power that helped 
him to use that good for the uplifting of every- 
one that fell within the bounds of his influence. 
The boys of Rugby were not unlike the Ameri- 
can boy of today, as we see in the conversation 
of Tom and the coachman who carries him to 
school. The coachman dwells upon the pranks 
of the boys when going home at holiday time, 
especially the pea-shooting. When Tom exclaims 
‘‘What fun!’’ the guard replies, ‘“Taint such fun 
though for the folk as meets the coach.’’ Con- 
tinuing, the guard tells how the boys meet their 
match in an irate yeoman chap who compels the 
boys to come down from the coach and do 
penance for their offense. But, ‘‘Lor’ bless you 
sir,’’ says the guard, smacking his hand down on 
his knee, ‘‘ten minutes after they was all as bad 


as ever.’’ And these boys with their varying 


moods and irrepressible natures, are but types of 
all boys, now ready to love authority, now to 
despise it. 
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There is no better example of love that governs 
well, than that of the doctor of Rugby days. 
Love deifies every child ; leads the teacher to see 
through faith all the potential good sleeping in 
the child, and wakens it and makes use -of it. 
Love tears away the pomp and glory of outward 
appearance, of riches, of position, and finds in 
each child his nobler self. Love allows no ridi- 
cule to spoil the soul of one less brilliant than his 
neighbor. Love sees in each child a soul to be 
attuned or adjusted to the image of his Creator. 

A teacher of this sort was once made very in- 
dignant because a visitor laughed at the appear- 
ance of some little Holland children in her school- 
room, not long over from the old country. 
‘‘Aren’t they homely ?”’ sheexclaimed. There- 
upon the teacher, like an irate mother, declared 
them al! handsome. 

There is a type of teacher very dangerous to 
the common good, often called the popular 
teacher, who under the guise of love, secures, 
temporarily, a discipline that seems most ad- 
mirable, but is in reality used for her own selfish 
advantage, and lasts only through her adminis- 
tration. A give-and-take hand that instills the 
spirit of favors. ‘‘You do thus for me, and I 
will do thus for you;’’ ‘‘you be good to me 
and I will be good to you,”’ principle. A spirit 
which praises and admires from personal mo- 
tives, and receives in return more gifts at holi- 
day than any other associate teacher. Not dis- 
ciplined, not trained to govern self, but coaxed 
and wheedled into obedience until they become 
& menace to succeeding teachers. 

Not thus did the great teacher of Rugby pre- 
pare his pupils for the school of life. Notso 
the true and noble teachers of today! The 
question should not be, ‘‘What do my pupils 
think of me?’ but, ‘‘What do they think and 
know of truth?’ The better way is not always 
the easier way. The patient love that works on 
despite discouragements, sacrificing time and 
personal feeling for a higher ideal, that she may 
inculcate those principles which shall uplift and 
develop, is the true ruler. 

A close student of human nature can readily 
determine what is the governing power in any 
schoolroom. A fretful, petulant teacher will 
preside over a restless, indolent school. The 
teacher who governs with rod and threat, com- 
mands a school that only awaits opportunity for 
revolt ; but the self-governing principle, when 
administered by a master, produces the school 
where we all love to linger. It is like the ideal 
republic where each man toils for the best good 
of the state, while a master, chosen from among 
the number, watches with loving care over their 
best interests. 

No true teacher can read without emotion the 
life of the dominie of Drumtochty and _ his 
struggle with the poor people in making schol- 
ars of the bairns. ‘‘He had an unerring scent 
for pairts in his laddies.”’? ‘‘He could detect a 
scholar in the egg, and prophesied Latinity from 
a boy that seemed fit only for a cow-herd.’”’ It 
was believed that he had never made a mistake 





in judgment, and it was not his blame if the 
embryo scholar did not come to birth. His-love 
for such a student knew no bounds. When 
pleading with a wealthy neighbor to send his 
latest protege to college, he showed his great love 
for the lad. “I’ve nothing in this world but a 
handfu’ o’ books and a ten pound note, and 
yet, if it was na I have all my brither’s bairns 
tae keep, I wud pay every penny myself.”? And 
then when George goes to college and wins the 
prize, we can almost see the old dominie when 
he says: ‘‘I wad na change places wi’ the Duke 
of Athole,’’ and he shook the table to its foun- 
dation. 

Watson paid a high tribute to the pedagogue 
when he penned those lines. To the master 
who like the dominie has toiled to prepare boys 
and girls for college, there is no more precious 
heritage than the noble lives which reflect his 
love. Thereis nothing nobler in the work of 
the world than the molding of souls, and he 
who is imbued with the grandeur of the work 
will put his soul’s best into it. 

At a banquet given in honor of distinguished 
educators, an elderly professor responded to the 
toast ‘‘The Schoolmaster.’’ He said: ‘I have 
been a schoolmaster all my life, and had I nine 
lives to live, every one should be spent in the 
education of the youth of our land.’’ His 
words of wisdom were an inspiration to those of 
us who had not been long on the way; and no 
one gazing upon the white-haired president, 
while his whole being thrilled with the words he 
spoke, could imagine a more holy duty or a 
more inspiring one than the work of the school- 


master. 
—___ +> 


A Child’s Will. 


OME parents talk about ‘‘breaking a child’s 
will.”’ What they mean is to induce the 
child to give up’his way and follow theirs. A 
child needs to be taught that it is best for him 
to give up his way, he needs to be accustomed 
to do it. When he sees that he is asked to give 
up his way just because the other person wants 
to show his power, then he rebels. There are 
bad children who refuse to submit to authority 
and who must be made to follow another’s way, 
but he should feel that his good is the end 
sought. We doubt very much whether a ‘child 
can be made to believe that the one who sets 
out to ‘‘break his will’’ is seeking his good.— 
Selected. 











Would be Benefited. 





There is not a teacher in America that would not’ 
become a better teacher by reading Norma. Instructor 
regularly. 

here is not a student who is preparing to teach, that 
would not find the work of this preparation easier 
and, finally, her work as a teacher more satisfactory i 
Norma Instructor were read regularly. 

There is not a mother, who really has the interest of 
her children at heart and who is interested in their 
educational equipment, but that could read Norma 
Instructor with great profit. 3 i 

In fact there is much in the Instructor of interest 
and value to any intelligent person, and that this is 
being recognized is best evidenced, perhaps, by the 
large numbers of subscriptions being received from 
persons other than teachers. ’ nee ~ 
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By CHARLES McKENNY, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 











Relation of Normal Schools to the Rural 
Schools. 
NE fact clearly brought out by the report of 
() the Committe of Twelve on Rural schools is 
this: The normal schools of the country are 
doing comparatively little to furnish teach- 
ers for the rural schools. This fact, no doubt, 
surprises some who were unfamiliar with the 
educational situation. It was a surprise to a 
good many well-informed Michigan educators to 
learn that, although the State normal had been 
in operation forty-five years, had graduated 
nearly three thousand teachers, and probably 
had sent into the state sixteen thousand under- 
graduates, of the 11,304 legally qualified teachers 
reported by the county commissioners of schools 
but 553 held normal school certificates, and of 
the 16,415 applicants for certificates only 967 
had received any normal school instruction 
whatever. 

It is plain that in Michigan the normal schools 
(until 1895 she had but one) had done but little 
to supply the rural and village schools with 
teachers. It is true that states having a larger 
number of normal schools make a better show- 
ing. The report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Wisconsin for 1896 shows that of 
the 9,125 teachers granted certificates, 1,775 had 
received some normal school instruction, and 
that there were 246 teachers holding normal 
school certificates. These figures are exclusive 
of cities under city superintendents. It is un- 
doubtedly a fact that comparatively few of these 
undergraduates had received what properly 
might be called professional training, as most of 
such training is given in the last year of the 
normal courses. 

The graduates from the normal school go to 
the cities and the reasons are obvious : The city 
schools demand trained teachers and the rural 
schools do not ; the cities pay a living wage and 
the rural schools do not ; in the cities the teacher 
has charge of one grade, in the rural schools of 
many ; the city offers social and educational 
advantages, the rural schools do not. 

If, however, the demands of the cities for 
normal graduates did not equal the supply sent 





out by the schools the surplus would go to the 
rural schools, but such is not the case. The 
demands of the cities have been so active and 
constant that the educational plants of the normal 
schools running at full capacity have been un- 
able to more than meet them and there has 
been no surplus product to turn over to the rural 
schools. Itmay be stated asa general truth that 
any normal graduate who can secure the recom- 
mendations of the normal faculty can secure a 
city position. Only those go into the rural 
schools who are deemed unqualified to hold bet- 
ter situations. Asa result the rural schools of 
our country are taught by teachers not only 
lacking in academic preparation, but especially 
lacking in pedagogical training. 

It does not follow that because the normal 
schools are doing so little toward furnishing 
teachers for the rural schools that they are exert- 
ing no helpful influence in the country districts. 
On the contrary, the indirect influence of the 
normal school has been increasingly extended 
and beneficial. This influence is transmitted 
through several media ; First, through the grad- 


uates and under-graduates who have carried into | 


the rural schools a larger experience and a better 
academic preparation and a broader professional 
training. This may be seen in the fact that the 
educational standard in the counties immed- 
iately surrounding a normal school is higher than 
in counties more remote. In thenearer counties 
will be found a much larger percentage of teach- 
ers who have had some normal training. Through 
the youth whom they teach, through the teachers’ 
associations which they support, through the 
districts in which they set a higher standard of 
teaching, the teachers from normal schools have 
done much and are doing much to benefit the 
rural schools in general. But the normal schools, 
perhaps, exert a stronger influence through the 
city schools which they have helped to make so 
efficient. These schools are centers of light 
which radiate in all directions to illumine the 
adjacent territory. To them there come from 
the rural schools young men and women who 
expect to teach. Here they receive the direct 
benefit of trained teachers, and the methods they 
see used they consciously or unconsciously adopt 
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| with a greater or less success when they return 
to the rural schools as teachers. The high 
schools are to-day educating the teachers for the 
rural schools, and whatever the normal schools 
are doing directly for the city schools they are 
doing indirectiy for the common schools. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the normal schools are 
greatly assisting in the elevation of the rural 
schools through the large number of institute 
workers they are sending into the states. The 
institute is a most important factor. In spite 
of its weaknesses, and it has marty, it is one of 
the most potent educational agencies in the 
country to-day. It reaches all classes of teachers, 
and by its emphasis of method and its inspira- 
tion to broader thinking and better doing it 
arouses a spirit of progress which can be defi- 
nitely felt. . To appeciate the value of the institutes 
we have only to consider the effect of their 
discontinuance, if nothing were put in their 
place. The efficiency of the institute is due in 
a very large degree to the emphasis placed by 
the normal schools upon scientific pedagogy. 

The courses leadjng to certificates or diplomas, 
with rare exceptions, cover three or four years, 
after a preparatory course covering the elemen- 
tary branches. It needs no argument to show 
that such courses offer no inducement to the 
country boy or girl who must get ready for self- 
support as soon as possible, Such an one can 
not afford to finish an extended course. The 
wages paid in the rural districts will not warrant 
the expenditure of so much time and money. 
So he goes to the local high school for a few 
terms and passes the required examination for a 
certificate. What can the normals do? They 
can offer a course especially suited to those who 
expect to teach in the rural schools. Such a 
course should include the subjects taught in the 
rural schools and a few additional subjects which 
tend toward breadth and culture. Every subject 
should be taught with direct reference to the 
pedagogy involved. The how to teach the various 
subjects should be emphasized constantly. The 
history of education and elementary psychology 
should form partofthecourse. Observationina 
practice school should be required, and if possible 
some teaching. The time required to complete 
the course should not exceed two years ; better, 
if it did not exceed a year and a half; best, if 
bright pupils could finish the course in a year. 
Such a course should lead to a certificate good in 
rural schools only and good for a limited period. 
The establishing of such courses and an earnest 
effort to draw into them those who are preparing 
to teach in rural schools would gather into our 
normal schools, annually, hundreds of young 
men and women who, coming in contact with 
the larger life and stimulating influences of 
these centers of learning, would carry into the 
rural schools the spirit and power of reform. 
Such a course is in force in the Central Michigan 
Normal School and is yielding most satisfactory 
results. 
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Emperor Francis Joseph. 





USTRIA’S Emperor, Francis Joseph, celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of his accession to the 
throne, the 2d of last month. The event was 
marked by the issue of a general order thanking 

the soldiers of the army for their loyalty and fearless 
valor throughout his reign; the granting of amnesty 
to political offenders in Hungary ; the conferring of a 
number of decorations ; elaborate decorations of streets 
in the villages and cities, and especially of Vienna; 
throngs of people wearing black and yellow, or red 
and white with jubilee medals; brilliant official and 
religious services in the university schools and 
churches. In other countries the good but unfortunate 
Emperor’s jubilee was celebrated. A brilliant official 
and religious service was held in Washington, at St. 
Matthew’s church, under the auspices of the Austrian 
legation. President McKinley and Secretary Hay were 
present in behalf of the United States. Sir Julian 
Pauncefote represented Great Britain ; Count Cassini, 
Russia; Baron Spech Von Sternberg, Germany; M. 
Thiebaut, France ; Marquis Santo-Thryso, Portugal ; 
while the Chinese and Korean Ministers, and the min- 
isters of Turkey, Argentine, Brazil, Switzerland and 
Denmark with their staffs were also present. Arch- 
bishop Martinelli, the papal delegate, participated in 
the service which was celebrated by a large number 
of priests and acolytes. 

The recent cruel murder of the Empress, the account 
of which we gave in the October number, cast a gloom 
over the celebrations, and materially changed their 
character. His fiftieth anniversary did not bring him 
much pleasure. Worn and wearied, the pomp and 
splendor of his surroundings could not banish the sor- 
rowful memories of the past. Neither could the world 
forget the pathetic words of afew months ago: ‘‘Noth- 
ing is left to me in this world.” 

Francis Joseph was a youth of eighteen when he 
became Emperor of Austria in 1848, on the forced abdi- 
cation of his uncle Ferdinand. It had been a year of 
revolutionary storm and stress throughout Europe, and 
most observers predicted for the boy-ruler a brief and 
inglorious reign. But it was nottobe so. The revolu- 
tionary movements had spent their force, and he was 
destined to one of the longest reigns of modern times. 
He has already reigned longer than any other Austrian 
monarch, with one exception, and has nearly equalled 
the record of Frederick IV., who was Emperor from 
1440 to 1493. He has seen great changes in his own 
Empire as well as throughout Europe. Again and 
again, he has faced crushing disasters and serious 
losses of territory. He was driven out of Italy by the 
French, and out of Germany by Prussia, and has also 
been the victim of more bitter personal bereavements 
than any other crowned head now living. In 1853 he 
nearly lost his life by assassination, and in the Crimean 
war suffered loss of prestige with the belligerants. 

In speaking of the family misfortunes that have 
befallen the Emperor in the October number of Nor- 
MAL Instructor after the Empress’ untimely death, we 
said: ‘In 1889, his son and heir, the Archduke 
Rudolph, -was found dead beside the body of a young 
girl whom he wished to marry and could not. His 
brother, Maximilian, was the unfortunate Emperor of 
Mexico, whose widow, Carlotta became insane. Arch- 
duke John was lost at sea. A sister of the Empress 
perished in the Bazar fire in Paris. Another sister was 
loved by King Ludwig of Bavaria, but the match was 
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broken off. She became insane, and Ludwig commit- 
ted suicide.” 

His Empire, as it exists to-day, is shaken by internal 
dissension, and the numerous nationalities of which it 
is composed hate each other. But the Empire will 
remain unshaken as long as he lives, because all 
classes, no matter how fiercely they may come into 
conflict among themselves, honor and love the old 
Kaiser. 

—_—4—_ 


Dr. Luke Hitchcock. 





HE Rev. Luke Hitchcock, D. D., who died at the 
home of his daughter in East Orange, N. J., Nov. 
12, at the age of eighty-five, was for halfa century 
a conspicuous figure in religious and educational circles 
throughout the west, and Chicago in particular. At 
the age of twenty-one he was ordained to the ministry 
in the Methodist Episcopal church, by the Oneida, N. 
Y., conference. In the year 1838 he went to Chicago, 
arriving there on Sunday and preaching that day in 
the Clark Street church. From that time to the close 
of his life Chicago and Cincinnati were the scenes of 
his active labors, as pastor, Presiding Elder, Agent of 
the Western Book Concern, and administrator of vast 
religious benevolent and educational enterprises. 

If it is true, as Oliver Wendell Holmes says, that a 
man has not a very fair chance for long life except he 
has sometime suffered from a mortal disease, Dr. 
Hitchcock fulfilled the conditions, for he was superan- 
uated a halfa century ago. On the recovery of his 
health he was a member of the General Conference 
that elected to the episcopacy Matthew Simpson and 
Edward A. Ames. He had more to dothan any other 
man, perhaps, in building up the interests of his 
church in the city of Chicago and the west. ‘During 
the doubtful and troubled period of the war,” says a 
writer, “through a succession of almost crushing 
panics, and in the face of threatened extinction by the 
Chicago fire, Dr. Hitchcock’s unwavering faith, in- 
dustry and resourcefulness and veritably inspired good 
sensé were the saving items which made just the dif- 
ference between defeat and victory, between the 
advanced position which his church enjoys to-day, and 
that which would have forever been lamented.’”’ His 
tenacity was quite equal to his sagacity. The splendid 
property of the Book Concern, its busy and prosperous 
presses and vast business, is a splendid tribute to his 
intelligence and courage which could not be turned 
aside by difficulties or prophecies of disaster. 

By virtue of his position as Book Agent it was in- 
cumbent upon him to act as adviser in financial 
matters of far-reaching importance. He was one of the 
projectors and organizers of the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society. His administration covered the period from 
1860 to 1880,—a period of doubt, experiment, of storm 
and stress of many failures, of business depression, but 
his industry and wise foresight made him an invalu- 
able public servant. His name will always be associat- 
ed with the founding of Northwestern University, and 
of Garrett Biblical Institute. 

Dr. Hitchcock was in the eye of the public the great- 
er part of his life. Great trusts were committed to 
him and millions of dollars passed through his hands, 
but itis said no one ever associated with him the 
desire for personal emolument. He was an out-stand- 
ing illustration of the truth so much needed to be 
emphasized to-day, that there is no work, nor amount 
of work, no honest industry of hand or brain, which is 
incompatable with strict uprightness and truth. His 
kingly nature flourished to the very bounds of its 
kingdom, and all who followed or listened to him were 
wiser and better. The older he grew the more noble 
and benign was his aspect. His most intimate friends 
often spoke of him affectionately as ‘‘St Luke.’’ The 
designation was so appropriate, that it is said there are 
now several persons who claim its parentage in differ- 
ent parts of the United States. 





John E. W. Keely. 





OHN E. W. KEELY, better known a few years ago 
as the ‘‘Mystery Man.” and inventor of the Keely 
motor, died in Philadelphia, the city near where 

he was born, Friday, November 18, aged: sixty-one. 
His father’s parents were German and French, his 
mother’s, English and Swede. His grandfather was a 
composer and leader of an orchestra, and his father 
an iron-worker. Keely was a carpenter. a decorator, 
and early in life acircus and sleight-of-hand performer. 

It was something like thirty years ago that he first 
began to attract public attention, by the startling an- 
nouncement that he had discovered a new force which 
was destined to revolutionize the motive power of the 
world. A little later he gave a public exhibition of the 
curious contrivance known as the Keely motor. Cap- 
italists and scientists alike were startled by his mechan- 
ical ingenuity, captivating reserve, and daring assump- 
tion. Many of them became his willing followers, 
and their influence and means gave temporary dignity 
and prestige to the mechanical wizard. They gave 
him one hundred thousand dollars with which to per- 
fect his contrivance and apply the principle ; and from 
that time forward it is impossible to estimate the 
thousands of dollars advanced by those who confidently 
expected enormous returns on their investments in his 
experiments. It is said that from 1874 to 1891 he con- 
structed one hundred and twenty-nine models, reject- 
ing each one in turn. The principle he worked on up 
to this time was the construction of a machine by 
which tremendous power could be developed from less 
than a quart of water. At last he abandoned this idea, 
and invented a machine which he called the “‘libera- 
tor.’ It was a curious contrivance, equipped with a 
large number of tuning forks, whose vibrations he 
affirmed would disintegrate the air and release a pow- 
erful etheric force. 

There was acertain mystery about the man that led 
people of mechanical skilland theoretical turn of mind 
to believe implicitly in him. He was cautious and re- 
served, and claimed unwillingness to exhibit his 
inventions only to those of genuine mechanical or 
scientific attainment. When obliged to construct an 
engine he consulted with recognized experts abroad. 
He claimed to be employing a new force and had such 
men as Franzioli, General Manager of the Manhattan 
Elevated Railway, Chief Electrical Engineer Brown of 
the Western Union Telegraph’ Company, Mechanical 
Engineer Pierson and Assistant Engineer Sterritt.of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway examine his motor, and 
believed that he was working on scientific principles, 
and that he would finally succeed. 

Julian Hawthorne, at one time a scientific engineer, 
who was present at one of his exhibitions, describes 
what took place : 

“Movements took place for which there were no 
visible or hitherto recognized means of accounting. A 
heavy metallic sphere revolved at great speed. An 
isolated compass did the same. Weights immersed in 
a tall glass jar filled with water rose upward or sank 


|again or remained midway. All that Mr. Keely did 


was to tinker with a stringed musical machine fitted 
with singular appliances, and to blow upon a small 
mouth organ at intervals. The assumption appeared 
to be that musical notes produced vibrations which 
affected the ‘chords of mass’ of the things operated 
upon, and the ‘polar currents’ were in some manner 
induced to-participate in the strange results.”’ 

Many competent persons still think that Keely did 
actually hit upon some hitherto unknown principle 
which was beyond him. It is difficult to see how he 
could deceive for so long a time so many people of 
recognized mechanical and scientific ability. He 
might have been a humbug, as he never allowed ex- 
perts to examine the machine, and died leaving 
nothing that would give any of his supporters even a 
clue to the mysterious power that through the years 
refused to be tamed and harnessed for practical service. 
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Showers of Meteors. 





HE showers of meteors in November, when as 
many as thirty were photographed in one night 
at the Yale Observatory, indicate on scientific 
calculation, that this is to be a year of unusual 

meteoric display. Prof. Elkin estimates that the max- 
imum will be reached during the year 1899. About 
every thirty-three years the shower is at its height, 
thus in 1833, 1866, 1899. The special reason is based 
on the fact that there is an unusual display in size as 
well as brilliancy in the thirty-second year, and the 
precedents established by the phenomena of 1832, and 
1865 have been fulfilled in 1898, the number of meteors 
seen last year being about four times as many as on 
previous years. 





Experiments in Ocean Telegraphy. 





ERTAIN experiments have been made in ocean 
telegraphy by Prof. A. C. Crehore and Lieut.-Col. 
Geo. O. Squier, under the direction of the chief 

signal officer of the United States, that promises to 
work a revolution in this branch of electricity. The 
new system is known as the sine-wave'system, and un- 
der it words have been sent and received over a line 
1,100 miles long at the rate of over 3,000 words per 
minute. 

The change from existing telegraphic methods con- 
sists in the substitution for the present appliance of a 
transmitter sending smooth waves, such as are ob- 
tained in alternating currents,working without making 
any other changes whatever in the elements of the 
present system. The conditions for the transmission 
of messages over long cables are distinctly and widely 
different from those on aerial lines. The necessity for 
increased speed over ocean cables, while not generally 
appreciated, is obvious when viewed from acommercial 
standpoint. Since every cable spanning the Atlantic 
ocean costs several million dollars, the value of any 
discovery that will increase the working power of these 
is at once apparent. Gen. Greely thinks the sine-wave 
system will greatly increase the working power of the 
cables. 


A Mammoth Moving Platform. 








HILE essentially an American invention, it looks 
as though the moving platform for the transpor- 
tation of passengers would be first utilized on a 

large scale by the French during the coming Exposition. 
The visitors will require transportation at the close of 
the day and at about the same time, necessitating the 
handling of immense crowds, something like the sea of 
humanity that passes over the Brooklyn Bridge at 
night and morning. A moving platform was exhibited 
at Chicago and Berlin asa novelty, but the Parisian 
project contemplates an endless railway that will carry 
25,000 to 40,000 persons per hour. This in addition to 
an electric railway which will run by its side, will 
solve that somewhat perplexing problem. Theendless 
traveling belt will derive its motive power from electric 
motors. A company has been organized to build this 
novel railway and all the plans are now complete 
and sections of the platform are in process of con- 
struction. 
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A Great Provision Ship. 





HE Celtic, the refrigerator ship which accompanies 
the Oregon and Iowa to Manila, is performing the 
most wonderful voyage in the world’s history in 

the meatline. Shecarries in her hold, through all 
climes, a cargo of frozen fresh meats, over the longest 
voyage of any provision ship inthe world. The voy- 
age will occupy more than 100 days, and she left New 
York with 250,000 pounds of fresh frozen beef, 25,000 
pounds of mutton, and 250,000 pounds of vegetables. 
These supplies are so arranged that the battleships 
may obtain for their mess what they want from day to 
day on the long voyage. 

Besides being novel in naval history, it is a new 
departure in the meat trade. The meat was specially 
prepared in Chicago. It was sewn in cheese cloth and 
frozen there, and taken to New York in refrigerator 
cars, loaded in a frozen state, and will be kept at a 
frigid temperature until consumed, or the residue land~ 
ed at Manila. Heretofore a voyage of sixty days fora 
meat ship has been regarded as a marvel in trade 


circles. 
—_——_ 4 —___—.- 


A Great Locomotive. 





HE largest and heaviest locomotive in the world 
has recently been turned out by the Pittsburgh 
Locomotive Works. 

others in size and strength butin many cther ways. 
Particular attention in the construction of this monster 
engine was given tothe strain necessarily thrown upon 
the cylinder castings at the front end. They are of 
unusual thickness and depth. The frames are four and 
one-half inches wide, and are cut from rolled steel 
slabs. In the finished state they weigh 17,160 pounds 
per pair. At the front end a steel plate one and three- 
eighth inches thick extends across the frames, and 
heavy bolts, passing through the top of the frame bars 
in front and behind, form additional transverse ties. 

Compared with other great engines we see that this 
one has 208,000 pounds weight on the drivers, while 
the Mexican Central double-boiler locomotives have 
200,000 pounds on two separate driving-wheel bases, 
and the tank locomotives of the St. Clair tunnel have 
195,000 pounds on ten driving wheels. The cylinders 
of this one are 23 by 32 inches, compared with 21 by 
34 inches for the Great Northern, and its total boiler- 
heating surface is 3,322 square feet, as compared with 
3,230 of the Great Northern. It was built for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad company, to be used on the 
system operating in connection with the various works 
of the Carnegie Steel Company. About four miles of 
the road has a grade of 70 feet per mile, and the trains 
are loaded with iron coke, and furnace products aggre- 
gating many tons to the car. The locomotive is 
satisfactory both in the economy of fuel and water 
required for its heavy work. 


ee 


The Air-Ship in War. 








T HAS been generally supposed that the so-called 
war-balloon was a failure in the Santiago campaign, 
and that we would not hear much more concerning 

its utility again. General Shafter made no mention of 
it in his report, but the Board of Ordinance and Forti- 
fications evidently think that such contrivances may 
be used to good advantage, or they would not have 
appropriated $25,000 for new experiments with air 
ships and flying machines for reconoitering purposes, 
as well as engines of destruction in time of war, It is 
believed by some that an “‘aerial warship’’ will event- 
ually be perfected that will be of great assistance to 
an army in the field. 

Thomas C. Boone, one of three men who made the 
ascent at Santiago, says the fatal error was in allowing 
the balloon to come within reach of the enemies 
bullets. When they had risen to a height of 800 feet 


it was pierced by a bullet, and began to descend 
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rapidly, until it reached a level of 200 feet, when a 
Spanish battery threw shrapnel shot through it, and 
it then dropped swiftly, striking a tree and pitching 
the aeronants into a creek. He claims it may be of 
great service, however, if kept at the rear of the army. 
During the siege of Paris the French sronants per- 
formed valuable service in keeping up communication 
with the outside world, and what is aimed at now is 
an air-ship capable of rapid flight and at all times 
under perfect control. Some American genius may yet 
solve the difficult problem. 
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Steel Wagon Roads. 








It not only surpasses all ; 


ARTIN DODGE, appointed head of the division of 
M “Road Inquiry’’ of the Departmentof Agriculture 
| by the President, has made puodlic bis views on 
steel roads. According to figures given by Mr. Stah! 
iin “‘Good Roads,” there are 500,000,000 tons of wagon 
freight annually moved in this country an average 
distance of eight miles, which would be equivalent to 
4,000,000,000 tons one mile. Ata cost of 25 cents per 
ton per mile-by ordinary means it costs $1,000,000.000. 
Mr. Dodge claims this enormous amount of freight 
could be moved on steel roads at a cost of $200,000,000, 
leaving a net gain of $800,000,000. 

He declares that the depression of agricultural in- 
dustries during the past ten years has been felt most 
keenly in those communities most poorly provided 
with means of transportation. He says: ‘‘The agri- 
cultural states of the trans-Mississippi group are 
supplied with the cheapest means of transportation for 
long distances by means of steam railroads, and the 
steamships upon the great iakes ; therefore they have 
suffered a less decline than any other large body of 
agricultural land in the United States,’’ and the local 
communities Jependent upon animal power to move 
their products over poor roads have suffered most. 

The road, a model of which Mr Dodge exhibited at 
the Omaha Exposition, consists of two parallel lines of 
steel plates, eight inches wide, and sufficient distance 
;apart to receive the wheels of the vehicles. These 
plates have a slight flange upward and on the inner 
edge, to keep the wheels from leaving the track, instead 
of having flanged wheels which would make the wagon 
useless for any other place, than on the track. The 
flanges are only one-half inch high, thus permitting 
the vehicle to easily leave tie track at the will of the 
driver. There are no wooden cross-ties or longitudinal 
stringers,the plates,resting on a substructure of cement, 
are securely anchored in the road by means of flanges 
reaching downward into the concrete. Cross-ties are 
used only to keep the plates at a uniform distance, 
henee the enduring nature of the road. The weight is 
about one hundred tons per mile of single track. The 
three great advantages are, its cheapness, durability, 
and saving in motive power. It is said to be no more 
expensive than any other hard and durable road. 
The Pathfinder shows by two illustrations its ad- 
vantage, where in the first, twenty horses are drawing 
an eleven ton load on a dirt road, and one horse an 
eleven ton load on a steel road. 











You Need Them Both. 





Every teacher in America should be a regular sub- 
scriber to both Norma Instructor and the Pathfinder. 
The Pathfinder, published at Washington, D. C., is 
the freshest, brightest and best edited weekly news- 
paper to be found and as a current tcpics paper for 
school use has no superior. The subscription price is 
$1.00 a year but by special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers we can furnish it one year, together with the 
InstrucTOR, at the remarkably low rate of $1.25. If you 
wish to examine a specimen copy of it write to the 


publishers for one. 
ee 


American Correspondence Mail Courses at reduced 
rate to NorMAL Instructor subscribers. 























By A. T. Surra, West Chester, Pa. 








Rational Order of Treatment. 





we must keep in mind two distinct divisions 

of the subject, whose purposes and meth- 

ods are very different and the results of 
whose study will appear as widely different types 
of knowledge. 

In the first of these, called introductory geog- 
raphy, the purpose is the development of 
geographical general notions ; that is, we aim to 
make the child comprehend classes of things, 


ye understand the pedagogy of geography 





such as island, mountain, bay, lake, state, 
county, distance, direction, etc. 


geography treats are the real things in the ma- 
terial world about us, and not definitions. The 
child should from the outset be directed to look 
about him and observe the hills, mountains, 
valleys, rivers, cities, clouds, rain, hail, snow, 
etc., and not be encouraged to think that geog- 
raphy is a subject whose material is to be found 
within the compass of a certain book. To this 
end the whole scope of the child’s geographical 
experiences should be turned to account and not 
only some selected portion of theearth. The use 
of a book becomes an indispensable adjunct to 
the study of things, because no child’s surround- 
ings will furnish him with specimens of all the 
geographical elements about which he must learn, 
and because he must be taught how to learn such 
things from books as these will continue to be 
his teachers beyond the schocl ; but the verbal 
descriptions of a book become intelligible to the 
child who has in mind a sufficient amount of 
suitable data to enable his imagination to work 
with security. But the point at issue is that the 
child should be immediately impressed with the 
true idea that geography is about the actual 
things which surround him, and not an exercise 
in language. He should early form the habit of 
projecting his geographical ideas into real space 
and not into a book. Geographical terms must 
become the signs of actual things, and not be re- 
garded merely as words with verbal definitions 
attached tothem. In this view the verbal defini- 
tion becomes the mere summing up of the results 
of our inductive study of things. It is the end 
aimed at in introductory geography, rather than 
the point of departure in the study. 

If the actual reality in this Civision of geog- 
raphy is the body of geographical things about 
us, then the single real thing becomes the unit 
of study in the subject. This mountain, this 


river, this island, or this bay is to form the unit 
of study and from such study we are to develop 
the general notions and the definitions of moun- 





It is evident. 
that the actual realities of which introductory | 
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tain, river, island, or bay. But the manner of 
treating these several things is an all-important 
matter in this connection. A child may look 
upon any one of the natural divisions of land or 
water and yet not know what such a thing is 
when asked, or not know another of the same 
class when he sees it. This is because his at- 
tention has been centered upon that which was to 
him the most conspicuous feature in the object, 
though it proved to beanon-essential one. This 
error is likely to arise with any child, unless 
those who teach direct the learner’s thought and 
observation to the features which make the thing 
in question one of a certain class. If it is an 
island that is being studied and the aim is to de- 
velop a general notion and formulate a definition, 
then the size, shape, vegetation, etc., should 
receive no attention whatever. The entire men- 
tal energy should be expended upon those ele- 
ments which constitute it an island; namely, 
that itis a portion of land and entirely sur- 
rounded by water. Much will be gained in this 
as in all inductive inquiry if additional examples 
can be furnished and the learner be directed in 
their comparative study. 

In the list of things to be learned in intro- 
ductory geography we must include the com- 
prehension of maps. By this it is not meant 
that we must learn the details of either local or 
foreign geography as represented on maps, but 
rather what maps are and how to read them. 
For this purpose have the children draw an 
actual picture of some familiar district, say the 
school property ; then have them represent the 
same in arbitrary symbols agreed upon ‘by 
teacher and pupils, say a rectangle for a building, 
a circle for a tree, etc. ; next explain to the chil- 
dren the significance of the various characters 
used in the text-book in geography. (In all 
this drawing, be sure to retain true proportions, 
proper distances and directions of parts, etc.) 

The second division of our subject, called 
systematic geography, is designed to make the 
learner familiar with the details of the several 
parts of the great geographical unit, the earth. 
The use of globes, maps, etc., is a real necessity, 
but it must not be forgotten that these things are 
only the instruments that are to aid us in com- 
prehending the facts about the real world. 
Geographical direction is not toward the top, 
bottom, or sides of a map ; itis the line or course 
upon the earth in which anything is lying or 
pointing. These courses, which are upon the 
earth, must be represented upon the maps, and 
the usual plan is to represent the north upon a 
line extending toward the top of the page, the 
south upon a line extending toward the bottom 
of the page, etc., though this is notan invariable 
rule. With maps understood, perhaps the 
greatest difficulty in the way of a rational treat- 
ment of systematic geography lies in the deter- 
mination of where to begin and in what order to 
proceed. Much of this trouble arises from the 
mistaken idea that in systematic geography we 
are to learn the early lessons by observation of 
what is near in order that we may understand 





what is remote. Observation must be at the 
basis of our introductory geography, butit is not 
intended that we must employ it in learning the 
details of our home county, any more than it is 
that we must employ it to learn the details of 
Cuba, the Susquehanna river, the Rocky moun- 
tains, or London. 

In systematic geography the earth is the 
geographical unit, and in its construction there 
is a definite number of countries, oceans, states, 
cities, rivers, islands, etc., each one having its 
fixed location, its exact size, its utility, and 
many other distinguishing features. Now none 
of these can become to the children objects of 
personal finished observation. The river, town- 
ship, or city can be seen by the child only in 
part and must therefore be studied through its 
representative upon the map. The difficulty of 
comprehending in his childish way an entire 
state through its map is not more formidable 


than that of comprehending a single township 


through its map. On the same principle the 
child may be expected to get a just, though 
vague, notion of the earth in its entirety through 
the help of a globe, and especially so when we 
remember that this stage of the work will not be 
entered upon till about the fourth school year— 
the introductory work occupying the previous 
time given to geography. Another reason for 
beginning systematic geography—the geography 
of locations—with the earth as a unit and pro- 
ceeding analytically, is based upon the facts of 
location. Every attempt to give geographical 
location to places is made in terms of the next 
larger division ; 7. ¢., a township or town is lo- 
cated in a county, a county in a state, a state in 
a county, etc. Allof this assumes an elementary 
knowledge of the larger division first. 

The first thing then to do in opening the sub- 
ject of systematic geography is to teach the 
child, through the help of a globe, what the 
earth is like, the disposition of land and water 
upon the earth, of countries, states, etc., in order 
to enable him to know just what part is meant 
when he studies all the minor details of his 
home county. For the consideration of details 
he should begin with his home district, but it 
should be after he has taken a running survey of 
the unit in order to get his bearings. This is 
making a rational application of the guide an- 
nounced by Hamilton, Spencer, and others— 
‘“‘proceed from the vague to the definite’’—be- 
cause it gives the learner a comprehensible end 
to aim at and make definite ; while the synthetic 
procedure, if employed consistently from the be- 
ginning, does not enable him to fix an end, but 
requires him to press on blindly into an ever 
widening field, and to consider his task as 
finished when as its consummation the teacher 
announces the end. 








Has it ever occurred to you that the Instructor is an 
ideal paper to help and inspire your older pupils who 
are, perhaps, fitting themselves for teachers? Man 
of our subscribers have called the attention of their 
older pupils to the Insrrucror, have recommended its 
use, and thereby have placed in their hands the best 
help they can possibly secure. 
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By Jerome Waker, M. D., Brooklyn, N. Y., Author of 
Walker’s Anatomy, Physi»l gv and Hygiene. 


Art. V. Skin (Continued.) 








THE HAIR. 
ITH the exception of the immature or 


‘‘downy”’ hair, a hair consists of a shaft, 

point and bulb, made of cells like those 

of the epidermis, and supplied at its 

hase or bulb with blood. It is contained in a 
hair sac, a folding in of the epidermis, and is 
lubricated or naturally oiled by oil from sebaceous 
glands which open into the hair sac. Very sel- 
dom, in reality, is any pomatum or hair oil 
needed upon the hair if the natural hair oil is 
brought out by prolonged and vigorous brushing 
with a good brush. It is astonishing what can} 
be accomplished even with coarse hair by proper 
brushing which few people give their hair. 
The groom by rubbing and brushing makes the 
coat of the horse to shine like silk. ; 
Hair is very strong and helps to protect the 
head from injury and takes up excessive per- 
spiration. Frequent combing of the hair in- 
creases ‘‘dandruff,’’ which is composed of epi- 
dermal cells mingled with grease and dirt. 
Washing the hair occasionally with water or 
water to which a little borax or weak ammonia 
is added is useful. The use of curling irons and 
kids tends to dry up the moisture in the hair, 
to make it brittle and sometimes to kill it. Dead 
hair, 7. e., when the bulb is dead, can never be 


restored. 
SEBACEOUS GLANDS. 
Beside those opening into the hair sacs, there 


are very many that 
open on the surface 
of the skin, discharg- 
ing lubricating ma- 
terial which keeps 
the skin supple. 
Sometimes where 
theair is hot and 
dry, as in + some 
deserts, the skin 
dries, cracks and 
bleeds. These 
glands are partic- 
ularly numerous on 
the sides of the nose. 
Boys without know- 
_¢ing the reason why 
frequently shine fin- 
ger rings of gutta 





‘ percha upon the 
A large sebaceous gland from the nose, s 
viewed by transmitted light, and highly nose. 


The openings 
magnifled, a, epithelium of the gland ; 0, 
the same continuous with the epidermis ; OF Pores of the se- 
¢,the sebaceous matter; d, subdivisions 
of the gland ; ¢, a hair follicle; /,a hair. baceous as well as 


of the perspiratory glands should be kept open 





by proper bathing. 
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THE NAILS 

Add to the comeliness of fingers and toes and 
protect their ends. They are in reality com- 
pressed and hardened epidermal cells attached 
to the skin proper on their under side, where the 
lower and softer cells are supplied with blood. 
Like the hair, they become diseased in some of 
the diseases of the skin. They should never be 
bitten off, nor cut ‘‘to the quick,’’ but should be 
pared with a sharp knife or cut with sharp 
scissors. In conclusion, the skin unlike other 





of the skin covering the base of the nail is cut and 

turned back to show the base of the nail. In the sec- 

fo te sein, iat muscle, and bone areshown. 
parts of the body has several functions: st. 
It is the principal organ of sensation. 2nd. It 
is an organ of excretion, through the perspiration. 
8rd. It is an organ of secretion through the 
sebaceous glands. 4th. Itis a regulator of the 
temperature of the body. Sth. It is a protective 
covering. 6th. It isan organ of absorbtion. Per- 
sons have been kept alive for days, and have re- 
ceived the benefit of medicine through food and 
medicinal substances applied to the skin by 
inunctior. 

BATHING. 


The principal object of bathing is to keep the 
skin in such good condition that its various 
functions may be easily performed, and the per- 
formance of these functions at the right time and 
in the right way assists greatly towards the 
maintenance of the health of the individual. 
A second object of bathing is to keep the skin 
clean and inoffensive. Bathing, also, if properly 
conducted adds to the beauty and endurance of 
the body. It should be adapted to the health 
and strength and also to the age of the individual. 
Proper bathing results in a glow of the skin and 
a feeling of comfort, no matter what kind of a 
bath is used and its temperature. If these con- 
ditions do not follow a bath, then the bathing 
has not been adapted to the needs of the bather. 
With most people, cool or cold water, especially, 
applied to the skin of the body produces what 
is known physically as the ‘‘first shiver.’? The 
skin becomes somewhat pale and has in places 
the ‘‘goose skin’’ appearance, due to contraction 
of muscular fibres about the roots of the hair. 
This soon disappears if the person is in fair 
health and arouses muscular action- by moving) 
about, and is followed by a glow of warmth. | 
Now is the time to get out of the bath and dry 
the body with a large firm towel. This glow is 
followed at a variable time in different persons, 
if one continues to bathe, by the ‘‘second shiver,”’ 
adanger point. The skin becomes pale and 





cool, the lips and finger nails blue. No one 
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should stay in the water until the ‘‘second shiver’’ 
occurs. Young people especially are apt to do 
this, and many cases of ‘‘summer typhoid fever” 
seen in our cities in the fall, are due to under- 
mining of the strength of the body by prolonged 
bathing in the summer and so rendering the 
bather more liable to the onsets of disease. 
Water baths are classified as follows : 

Cold, 30° to 60° F. temperature. 

Cool, 60° to 75° F. temperature. 

Temperate, 75° to 85° F. temperature. 

Tepid, 85° to 92° F. temperature. 

Warm, 92° to 98° F. temperature. 

Hot, 98° to 112° F. temperature. 


Few people can take with impunity really cold 
or hot baths. Temperate or tepid baths are use- 
ful occasionally—say once a week, on Saturday 
night, which has been called ‘‘tub night.’’ But 
people in general should accustom their bodies 
to cool water as being most invigorating and 
toning the skin so that ‘‘catching cold’’ is a 
rarity. A quick sponge bath in the early morn- 
ing, not occupying more than five or ten minutes 
and valuable for most persons, may be resorted 
to with advantage ‘as follows: Provide one’s 
self with two long mittens or bags of coarse 
toweling, one for each hand and forearm, held 
in place with rubber bands. Be in a warm- 
room. Well soap these, wet in warm water with 
a good soap. Rub the body rapidly. Rinse out 
in cool water, go over the body again and dry 
thoroughly. <A Turkish or hot air bath is of 
great value once in a while, but people’ that are 
feeble or who have weak hearts should beware 
of it. A person taking one, should give plenty 
of time to it, at least an hour ortwo. When in 
the hot room if you do not perspire readily drink 
freely of water. After being rubbed by an at- 
tendant and dried, wrap the body in a blanket 
and rest or sleep for a while. On going out of 
the bathing establishment walk briskly home. 
It is astonishing how much dead skin and dirt 
will be rubbed off in a Turkish bath—as Dean 
Swift once said, ‘‘enough to make a curate of.” 
In bathing at the seashore or in fresh water 
ponds or streams, one should as soon as possible 
get wet all over, and keep stirring about and come 
out of the water and dry thoroughly before the 
‘‘second shiver’? comes. After all water, hot air 
and vapor baths, friction of the skin with a gener- 
ous towel is necessary. This may be followed by 
rubbing and patting with the hands. People 
afflicted with constipation should knead gently 
but firmly the abdomen. Soap is necessary to 
remove the greasy dirt which accumulates upon 
the skin, but it should be soap made of good fat 
and alkalies. Much ofthe cheap soap sold is 
irritating to the skin. In addition to the kinds 
of baths already mentioned there are medical 
baths, such as ‘‘mud,’’ ‘‘hot springs,’’ ‘‘crude 
petroleum,”’ etc. The time for bathing may be 
formulated asfollows: Outdoor bathing, as near 
as possible when the air and water are about the 
same temperature, else ‘‘chills may result. In- 
door bathing—cvol water bathing in the morn- 
ing, other bathing before retiring. 
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Practical Correlation for Practical 
Teachers. 





BY L. SEELEY, PH. D., PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY, 
NEW JERSEY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 





HERE is no doubt thatthe discussion of the ‘‘Cor- 
relation of Studies’? which the Herbartian school 
has started in this country has done a great deal 
of good. Articles have appeared in the educa- 

tional journals from time to time, books have been 
written upon correlation, educational rheetings have 
considered this question, and courses of study been 
shaped by these influences. Probably the most noted 
contribution on correlation is that of the Committee 
of Fifteen, which appeared in the Educational Review of 
March, 1895, and was discussed at the mid-winter meet- 
ing ofthe N. E. A. that same year. It may be profitable 
to recall briefly afew of the important points of this 
remarkable report ; there is danger of letting its im- 
portant lessons slip away from us. The Committee of 
Fifteen interprets correlation of studies to mean : 

1. Logical order of topics and branches.—I take this 
to mean that the fundamental rules of arithmetic pre- 
cede practical and compound numbers; decimals 
precede percentage; that arithmetic comes before 
algebra and language lessons and grammar before 
rhetoric. Of course this is too simple and self-evident 
to need discussion. 

2. Symmetrical whole of studies in the world of human 
learning.—All the great divisions of human learning 
are to be represented in the course of study ‘“‘as far as 
possible at the stage ot maturity at which the pupil 
has arrived.’’ What subjects are necessary to represent 
the ‘‘great divisions of human learning”’ is a matter of 
diverse opinions. The before mentioned committee 
names language studies, arithmetic, geography, history, 
and other branches, (under which are included natural 
science, vocal music, manual training, drawing, etc. ) 
Dr. McMurry places history first, then the natural 
sciences, and finally the formal studies. Under the term 
‘‘history,’’ he includes reading as to subject matter, 
history. story and other parts of literature ; by the 
“formal studies’”’ he means “grammar, writing, much 
of arithmetic and the symbols used in reading.”” Ina 
word, Dr Harris thinks that five studies are necessary 
to secure the ‘‘symmetrical whole of studies,” while 
Dr. McMurry classifies the whole under three heads, of 
which history and the natural sciences include the 
most essential elements. 

8. Psychological symmetry—the whole mind.—There 
must be no one-sided development ofthe mind. To illus- 
trate: Instruction that simply develops the memory, 
as with the Chinese ; or the reason, as with the Schol- 
astics ; or the sense-perception, as with the Persians, 
does not produce the ‘‘psychological symmetry” re- 
quired. All the powers of the mind must be harmon- 
iously developed so that there shall be perfect mental 
balance. 

4. Correlation of pupil’s course of study with the world 
in which he lives—his spiritual and natural environment. 
—The child is to be prepared for life, and the course 
of study must not lose sight of this. In the home, in 
the school, and after he leaves school, the habits, cus- 
toms, and duties required by the civilization into which 
he is born, are to be taught him. The course of study 
must furnish the material for training the child in his 
social, political and religious duties so that he will fit 
into his environment. 

This, in brief, is the theoretical side of correlation. 
No doubt many teachers and educational thinkers have 
been greatly helped by it ; superintendents and prin- 
cipals have shaped their courses of study more intelli- 
gently ; the subjects taught in many schools are not 
run on such independent lines, and there isa sincere 
effort to more closely relate the different branches of 
school work. Great good has therefore been done and 
there is promise of still greater good. 
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PRACTICAL CORRELATION. 

There is another side to this question, or if not 
another side, a more practical application that I would 
like to bring to the readers of the Norma Insrructor. 
I fear that many teachers who have heard and read of 
correlation have said to themselves,—‘“‘O, well, there 
may be something in this for the city school teacher, 
or for those high in the profession, but I see nothing 
in it forme. I think I will stick to the good old way.” 
Now I have a great deal of respect for the old way and 
shall not abandon it until something better is offered. 
Correlation offers something better, and something, too, 
that can be applied by the teacher in the mixed coun- 
try school as truly asin the graded school. It is my 
office here to try to show how this can be done. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by a bit of personal 
experience. I remember asa boy the intense interest 
I found in reading ‘‘The Escape from the Panther” 
in the school reading-book. It never occurred to me 
that this was other than some story that had been 
written for that book, and it never occurred to my 
teacher to tell me anything else. Notuntil years after- 
ward when reading ‘‘The Pioneers,’’ I ran upon the 
story and found that it was but an incident ofa greater 
story. And yet, the author, J. Fennimore Cooper, had 
lived for years at Cooperstown, N. Y., less than twenty- 
five miles from the very spot where stood the little old 
red schoolhouse in which I learned my a, b, c’s, and 
where J read the thrilling story. Not one word was 
told me of this man, whose fame had reached many 
lands, and whose stories had been translated into 
many tongues. What an opportunity for sensible and 
practical correlation! Why couldn’t my teachers 
have told mg that this was a part of a great story, that 
Cooper had lived at Cooperstown which was named 
after him, and had died there only a few years before ? 
Ah! Ican forgive them the floggings they gave me,— 
and I had my share,—but I cannot forgive them for 
robbing me of the riches of literature to which it 
would have been so easy to introduce me. If they had 
simply said, ‘“The rest of this story you will find in 
‘The Pioneers,’ ’’ and told us something about Cooper, 
how easy it would have been for us to have gone out 
in spirit from the prosy schoolroom and its unnatural 
life to the real, living, throbbing world outside and 
become acquainted with our environment. Moreover; 
we would have searched the school library for the 
book, and if a little attention had been given to the 
selection of pieces that led to books that could be had, 
the district library would have been a powerful adjunct 
to the school and its work. 

Take another simple illustration. Nearly every 
reading book contains the story of ‘‘Robert Bruce and 
the Spider.’”’ Application of the same principle before 
mentioned can easily be made here. What a splendid 
opportunity to introduce Sir Walter Scott! Every 
child would be eager to read his stories—and thus get 
acquainted with Scottish history. Would there be 
any trouble in interesting a class also in the: geography 
of Scotland? Or would it be far-fetched to introduce 
natural history in connection with the spider in the 
story? How easy to lead the children to observation 
of the habits of that curious arachnid, as well as of 
other ifteresting living things about them. Again, 
they could be asked to write about what they had 
learned and composition-writing become an interest- 
ing and profitable exercise. Children love to tell with 
pen and ink if they only know something to tell. The 
only reason that compositions are a bugbear is that 
children are asked to write when they have nothing to 
write. Fill them with an interesting theme and then 
ask them to write what they know, and the composi- 
tion will come as naturally as talking. It is only 
another way of telling. And in this connection pen- 
manship and spelling are taught perfectly naturally 
and efficiently. 

Finally, moral lessons will be discovered. The 
justice of Bruce’s cause, his persistency, his discour- 
agements, his final success and the triumph of the 





right furnish ample material for the inculcation of 
the best moral lessons in the lives and consciences of 
the children. And so out of this single story we have 
a perfectly natural correlation of reading, literature, 
history, geography, natural history, composition, pen- 
manship, spelling and moral precept. There is nota 
single lesson thus suggested that can be well omitted. 
And what is true of this story is equally true of many 
of the fine pieces of literature that our reading-books 
now furnish. How many teachers fail to get all of 
this out of the reading lesson. And yet, there is not a 
suggestion in the above that is beyond the capacity of 
every district school teacher, however young and inex- 
perienced he may be. 

This is only one of the fields where correlation sug- 
gests rich improvement in our methods. A young 
friend wrote me not long since concerning the study of 
history: ‘‘A boy learns from his study of Persian 
history that Darius fell at Arbela and the Persian pow- 
er was crushed.. He may also remember from his 
study of Greece that Alexander won avictory at Arbela 
in 331 B.C., but it never occurs to him that Darius 
and Alexander were in one and the same battle.” 

How can a proper understanding of our own early 
history be obtained without a study of the history of 
Spain, Holland, England and France? The different 
motives of settlement and colonization can be appre- 
ciated only by a study of the conditions that existed 
in Europe ; and why France was our friend in the 
Revolution will be found to have been not from purely 
humanitarian impulses, but because it furnished a 
means of harassing her “‘ancient enemy.’’ Does not 
correlation in this sense offer material that is quite 
within the reach of every teacher? If the young 
teacher finds something in this article that sets him 
thoughtfully to a more complete unification of his 
school work, so that each subject shall sustain, ally and 
strengthen every other subject in the school course, he 
will have reached the best correlation possible. 

In my next article I shall discuss ‘‘A Summer Trip 
With a German School,” and in it the reader will find 
a most perfect example of correlation. 


—_——_——-__+<>-e—_ —__—___ 
They Always Do That Way. 





Two ladies boarded a street car and sat down side by 
side. As soon as they were seated the conductor came 
along for his fares. The elder lady, who was nearest 
the door, kept her head turned and continued her 
conversation. 

‘“‘As I was saying, my dear, it was an awful thing.’ 

“Fares, please.’’ 

“Oh, here’s the conductor,” she cried, breaking off 
her narrative and fumbling in her pocket for her purse. 
The other lady began a similar search in her shopping 
bag, saying at the same time: 

“I’m going to pay this time.”’ 

““No, you ain’t.”’ 

“Why, certainly I am.” 

The conductor stood patiently by and the two ladies 
fumbled and grew red in the face, each one closely 
watching the other. At last the elder drew forth her 
purse and took out a dime with the saddest possible 
expression on herface. Her companion made a furtive 
grab at her arm, saying earnestly : 

“T can’t let you do it.” 

With a deep sigh the elder lady said tartly : 

“That’s all right,” and the conductor rang up two 
fares with a broad grin on his face, while the elder 
lady relapsed into silence, trying to study out some 
plan by means of which she could get even with her 
friend for that five-cent fare.—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 








Our Premium Offer. 





Read our new grand premium offer. Two valuable 
biographical works and the Instructor for only $1.10. 
No teacher or prospective teacher can afford to pass the 
opportunity by. 
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By Exza Jacops, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Snowflakes. 





N THE midwinter months, if you have not a 
supply of insects for your lessons in natural 
history, it is well to give a few lessons on 
Nature and its forces. You can introduce the 

subject by speaking of Fairies and Fairy Tales. 
Tell the children there are some Fairies working 
even now, doing wonderful, marvelous things. 
Arouse their curiosity, then ask them if they 
have ever noticed on a cold morning, delicate 
tracery on their window pane? The Fairy who 
drew the dainty patterns, we call Jack—Jack 
Frost. Have they seen the leaves blown from 
‘the trees, hurled along the ground? North 
Wind does that. Could any fairies come more 
softly and gently, more gracefully and _beauti- 
fully than_the Snowflakes? Ali of these are 
children of the winter. Let us look at a few 
snowflakes. Catch them on a slate or piece of 
black cloth; let the children look at them through 
the magnifying glass. They will be excited and 
charmed at the lovely stars, dainty as diamonds, 
but ah ! so transient, for in one instant they are 
gone, Breathe on them, and a drop of water 
remains—truly a Fairy’s trick. 

There are about fifty different shapes which 
have been seen in snowflakes, but they are 
always variations of a six-pointed star. About 
six varieties are commonly seen and these I will 
show you. They are very pretty. Cutina large 





Snowflakes, (highly magnified.) 
size out of white paper and gummed on black- 
board or black cardboard, they form models for 
an excellent drawing lesson and the children can 
reproduce them at the top of their paper con- 


taining written lessons on snow. After the 
flakes have been seen, the question arises :— 
What makes the snow? How is snow different 
from rain? We must commence to answer these 
questions* by a short talk on the clouds, first 
explaining the subject of evaporation. Todo 
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this, have a little kettle boiling over a spirit 
lamp. Ask if any one can tell what makes the 
steam (it is not smoke) come out of "the spout. 
Because it boils is not just the right answer, at 
least it does not explain matters. 

Heat expands, or makes things larger, and 
makes them take up more room. The drops of 
water at the bottom of the kettle nearest the fire 
get hot first, and as they get light and expand, 
they rise and bubble upto the top. This space is 
immediately filled up by other. drops falling ; 
these get heated in turn and rise, and so the 
bubbling continues. At last, when all the water 
has become heated, it has expanded and the 
drops become separated and are so tiny and light 
they cannot stay in the kettle and so they rise. 
Sometimes the boiling water lifts the lid right 
off the kettle, but usually it comes out of the 
spout and it looks like a little cloud, and it really 
is one. Wecallit steam or vapor. The heat 
separates the drops into such small portions that 
at first we cannot seeit. Notice that there seems 
to be an empty space close to the spout. This is 
not empty but filled with invisible vapor or 
water dust. As it gets slightly cooler in passing 
through the air you can see it. Place a lighted 
candle under the cloud of steam, the part just 
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Tea kettle and candle, 


over the candle becomes heated and invisible 
again. What goes on rapidly in the kettle, is 
occurring slowly around us all the time. If you 
were to fill a saucer with water it would be 
empty in a few days. The water was not spilt. 
What became of it? It dried up, or evaporated, 
which is only another way of saying that the 


heated air has taken the tiny particles of water | - 


and absorbed them. Can the steam be changed 
back towater? Easily. Take a cold plate and 
hold it to catch the steam from the kettle; it 
collects first in tiny drops, then in larger ones 
which run down the plate. Have a pitcher of 
ice water in the room. Notice how quickly 
drops collect outside the pitcher, whether it is 
china or metal. Now the water could not soak 
through the pitcher. How did it get there? 
Tiny particles of vapor were floating through 
the air. They touched the cold pitcher and im- 
mediately condensed or came together, forming 
large visible drops. Hold a very wet handker- 
chief in front of the fire, or even the register, and 
you will see it dry by the steam coming off. 
That is the water is taken into the air. 
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On a warm day more water is absorbed into 
the air thanonacold day. The tiny drops float 
up and up until they form a soft white fleecy 
cloud. Several clouds close together make the 
thick dark ones. When a cloud is sailing along 
and it meets a gust of cold wind, the tiny drops 
rush together, just as the steam did, and form 
larger drops, which are so heavy that they fall 
to the ground, and then we say ‘‘it is raining.’’ 
When a cloud meets suddenly an intensely cold 
daught of air, which is possible only in winter, 





Common form of snowflake (magnified). 


the drops crystalize and freeze before they get 
large and before they fall, and as they come 
down to the earth so soft and white, the boys say 
‘Hurrah, it is snowing |’? Sometimes when a 
cloud which is ready to fall as rain, meets a 
cold current of air the drops freeze and run 
together, and then we say we have hail. 
Evaporation is constantly going on, although 
we cannot always see it. Onacold morning 
we sometimes say, the dew was heavy last night. 
What does that mean? You have surely 
noticed the thousand little diamonds ‘Sparkling 
on the grass in the early morning. As the tiny 
particles of vapor were rising up at night from 
the earth they became cooled—it is usually cooler 
after sunset. They were too heavy to rise, so they 
alighted on all the grass. flowers and trees as 
sparkling dew. You have «<_ noticed icicles in 
winter. They are formed by snow melting in 
the sun, and then freezing slowly again. Some- 
times icicles do not seem to melt, but just to 
dwindle down in size. Evaporation does this. 
The warm air melts little particles of ice and 
they float up invisibly. In summer, little 
streams and brooks often evaporate, and it takes 
heavy rains to produce a flow again. The sun 
is constantly drawing up little particles of water 
all over the earth, from oceans, rivers and ponds. 
These rise up and form clouds, condense and 
become heavy and fall tothe earth again as rain, 
snow or hail, and thus the two Fairies, Evapor- 
ation and Condensation play an important part 
in Nature’s work. 








Washington and Lincoln Portraits. 





If your schoolroom does not already possess pictures 
of these two great men, see that they are supplied be- 
fore the time for celebration of their birthdays in 
February comes around. We will furnish fine pictures 
of either, 15x19 inches in size, for 50c ; and one on finer 
and heavier paper, 18x22} inches, for $1.00 each. 
These are high-class, elegant engravings, and will adorn 
any schoolroom. These pictures are delivered safely 
packed and postage prepaid for the above price. 


+ 
Special Rates to Instructor Subscribers. 


A discount of $3.00 is allowed subscribers to Norman 
Instructor who wish to take up any of the regular 
courses of instruction offered by the American Corres- 
pondence Normal. This enables you who are subscrib- 
ers to get for $5.00 what others must pay $8.00 for. 
The reasons for this are : first, our inclination to always 
do allin our power to assist our readers ; and, second, it 
costs us nothing to advertise in the InstRUCTOR, where- 
as it costs heavily in other publications. 
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GLADSTONE GEMS. 





In a parliamentary 
speech :—‘“‘It is the duty 
of government to_make it 


right and difficult for the 
people to do wrong.” 
To a deputation of dis- 








4 tillers and brewers when 
= === he was chancellor of the 








A NEW YEAR'S GREETING. 





‘‘New Year, from out the lap of Time, 
I’ll love thee better than the past ! 
That life henceforth be more sublime, 

I’ll treat thee as I should my last !’’ 


Thus spake I, as, with solemn mien, 

I turned from watching Old Year die ; 
Fuii well acquainted we had been, 

And best of friends, Old Year and I! 


The Old Year brought me happiness ! 
Its blessings came not all in vain : 
For some I held with fond caress, 
And wished they might with me remain ! 


But ah, its precious hours misspent, 
Its opportunities passed by, 

Its moments rare that came and went 
Unprized, unused, provoke a sigh ! 


Yet why this looking back again? 
I cagnot bring those blessings here, 
Nor be nor have what might have been ! 
And vain is grief for a dead year. 


“Then kindliest greetings, glad New Year ! 
Thou art so youthful and so gay, 

So full of promise and good cheer, 
I’ll prize thy moments while I may. 


“Thy days shall be the best of days, 
Thy hours the happiest of hours, 
Thy moments shal] be full of praise, 
As singing birds and blooming flowers. 


“Seedtime and harvest, cold and heat, 
Summer and winter, day and night, 
Each in its turn shall be replete 
With benisons for my delight. 


“Thy joys I would appreciate, 

Thy sorrows carry as I should ; 
Blessings from both anticipate, 

And learn their lesson—God is good ?”’ 


We make the happiest year we can 
When, duties met and time well spent, 
Approved of God and fellow-man, 
Our hearts are filled with sweet content. 
—Selected. 


THE BOY AND THE SPARROW. 





Once a sweet boy sat and swung on a limb ; 

On the ground stood a sparrow bird looking at him. 
Now thie boy he was good, but the sparrow was bad, 
So he shied a big stone gt the head of the lad, 

And it killed the poor boy, and the sparrow was glad. 


Then the little boy’s mother flew over the trees— 
“Tell me, where is my little boy, sparrow-bird, please ?” 
‘‘He is safe in my pocket,” the sparrow-bird said, 

And another stone shied at the fond mother’s head, 
And she fell at the feet of the wicked bird, dead. 


You imagine, no doubt, that the tale I have mixed, 
But it wasn’t by me that the story was fixed ; 
"Twas a dream a boy had after killing a bird, 
And he dreamed it so loud that I heard every word, 


And I jotted it down as it really occurred. 
—Good Words, 





exchequer :—‘‘Gentlemen, you need not give yourselves 
any trouble about the revenue. The question of 
revenue must never stand in the way of needed re- 
forms. Besides, with a sober population, not wasting 
their earnings, I should know where to obtain a 
revenue.”’ 

At a great speech in Liverpool :—‘‘I wish we could 
all take into our minds the pestilent results to which 
the drink-habit unfortunately leads—that we should 
carry with us individually a deep and adequate sense 
of the mischief, and an earnest intention to do what in 
us lies, each man within his sphere, for the purpose of 
removing it.’’—Selected. 


LILY’S NEW YEARS CALLS. 





The dolly is sleeping, the play-house is still, 

The little tin soldiers have marched to their box ; 
And into the Ark, which they very soon fill, 

Go the straw-colored lion and slate-colored ox, 
The funny blue monkey, and green kangaroo, 
Along with the rest of the wonderful crew. 


Sweet Lily reclines in her grandfather’s chair, 
While amber and purple the clouds far away 
Are glowering, and over the meadows so bare 
Still lingers the last loving smile of the day. 
Then golden-haired Lily falls softly to sleep, 
As queer little faces in each window peep. 


The door gently opens: ‘‘Pray, do I intrude ? 


easy for the people to do|\ 


Then every one gathered round Lily, so fair, 
And courtesied and bowed in the greatest delight ; 
And when she awoke from her nap in the chair 
There wasn’t a single wee body in sight ! 
Though, like sweetest music, she heard them all say : 
‘We'll give you a call, darling, next New Year’s Day !” 
—JIndependent. 


COURAGE. 





Courage ! Nothing can withstand 
Long a wronged, undaunted land, 
If the hearts within her be 

True unto themselves and thee, 
Thou freed giant, Liberty ! 

O, no mountain-nymph art thou 
When the helm is on thy brow, 
And the sword is in thy hand, 
Fighting for thy own good land. 


Courage ! Nothing e’er withstood 
Freemen fighting for their good ; 
Armed with all their father’s fame, 
They will win and wear a name, 

That shall go to endless glory, 

Like the gods of old Greek story, 
Raised to heaven and heavenly worth 
For the good they gave to earth. 


Courage ! There is none so poor 
(None of all who wrong endure), 
None so humble, none so weak, 
But may flush his father’s cheek, 
And his maiden’s, dear and true, 
With the deeds that he may do. 
Be his days as dark as night, 

He may make himself a light. 
What though sunken be his sun? 
There are stars when day is done! 


Courage ! Who will be a slave 
That hath strength to dig a grave, 





I’m old Mother Goose, dear. So don’t be alarmed. 

I’ve brought some friends with me, and none of them 

rude ; 

You know them quite well and I think you'll be | 
charmed.”’ 

And here the whole bevy swept into the room ; 

Their faces enlivened the gathering gloom. 


First little Miss Muffit, as prim as you please, 
And Little Boy Blue there beside her, 

And not the least frightful, but quite at its ease, 
The very identical spider ! 

Then lively Dame Trot and mighty young Jack, 

Who killed all the giants—a horrible pack. 

Then Mary, who wasn’t contrary at all, | 
But smiled in the prettiest way all the time ; 

And nice Tommy Tucker, Jack Horner the small, 
And Whittington, he who once heard the bells chime; ! 

And fair Cinderella. Her sisters stayed home. 

Of course, they were both of them too proud to come: | 





Then last came King Cole and his fiddlers three ; | 
And these played the maddest and merriest air, 
And soon everybody was dancing with glee 
Round Lily, who slept in her grandfather’s chair. 
“T wee-tweedle-dee !’’ went each wonderful fiddle ; 
’T was right foot and left foot and then down the middle. 


The dolly laughed outright to witness the fun ; 
The animals came in a crowd from the Ark ; 
The elephant said it was very well done ; 
‘Superb !’’ was the camel’s astonished remark. 
Now, these being judges of style and of grace, 
Their candid opinions are worthy of place. 


At last the wild melody melted away, 
And out of the door popped the fiddlers all three ; 
They had several other engagements to play, 
Likewise invitations to drop in to tea 
With old Mother Hubbard and good Jack and Jill, 
Who lived in a cottage on Happy-Time Hill. 





And therein his fetters hide, 
And lay a tyrant by his side ? 
Courage ! Hope, howe’er he fly 
For a time, can never die ! 
Courage, therefore, brother men ! 
Courage ! To the fight again | 
—WSelected. 


LINCOLN’S NAME. 





BY ELIZABETH D. JEWETT. 





[An exercise for school celebration of Lincoln’s 
Birthday. Each child carries a letter forming the 
name, Lincoln. } 

I carry a letter L and it stands for love ; 
And a name that is written in glory above: 
A name that is honored on land and sea, 
That Americans love wherever they be. 


I have a letter and all may see, 

That it stands for the word, Integrity. 

A word which signifies allthat is good, 

In this man’s name it is well understood. - 


And N is my letter, it means nobleness ; 
A heart that would listen to all in distress, 
A heart full of honor—so noble a name 

Is scarce ever found in the annals of fame. 


My letter stands plain for sweet Charity, 

For such was his nature as all may see ; 

So noble and kind—he had charity for ail ; 

The rich and the poor—the great and the small. 


Round 0 is my letter—it shows vhat he hated,— 
Oppression is always with cruelty mated. 

Oppression his kind heart never could bear. 

From a poor back woods boy to the Presidents’ chair. 


L comes again for Liberty standing ; 
Our grand Union armies with Lincoln commanding ; 
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His hand on the helm through the dark years of care ; 
And Liberty triumphed for Lincoln was there. 


N comes again ; none other like he ; 

Honest old Abe, we children love thee. 

Thy birthday we honor this cold Winter’s day, 

And have invited our parents to hear what we say. 
ALL. 

We salute thee, and praise thee ; thy glories we tell ; 

A true friend of freedom—a man who could dwell 

In the hearts of all people—the bond and the free, 

Oh, Abraham Lincoln, all children love thee. 


THE POOR LITTLE RICH BOY. 





DIALOGUE FOR TWO BOYS. 

Harry : (enters room, tossing his hat on table where 
Roy sits, studying) ‘‘I tell you, Roy, I’m sorry for 
Harold Belmont !”’ 

Roy: ‘Sorry for Harold Belmont! Why, I’d like to 
know? His father is the richest man in town. You 
know father has been working for kim ever since 
we were born.” 

Harry: ‘Yes, I know, but Harold don’t have half 
the nice times we do.”’ 

Roy: ‘Well, [like that. Don’t he wear nicer clothes 
every day than-we ever had for Sunday ?” 

Harry: “Yes, but they’re so nice his mother wont 
let him roll on the grass, or go wading in the pond, or 
anything.”’ 

Roy: ‘‘Well did you ever notice what nice lemon 
pie and frosted cake he has in his lunch basket ?”’ 

Harry: ‘Yes, but he often wants to trade lunches 
with me.” 

Roy: ‘‘But Harry, he’s got a bicycle !’’ 

Harry: He told me yesterday that he would rather 
have a dog like our Rover that he could drive to a little 
wagon like ours.” 

Roy: ‘‘But only think, Harry, of the hundreds and 
hundreds of books in his father’s library that he can 
read as much as he pleases! Why if I had them, I’d 
be the happiest boy in the state. I wouldn’t waste a 
minute. 
en’s Child’s History of England, and—” 

Harxy: “O yes, Roy, but then he doesn’t care for 
books, like you, nor to be a carpenter, as I mean to be. 
He wants to be a farmer, and he says his father don’t 
mean to let him—wants Harold to be a banker, like 
himself, but those are not the things I was thinking of 
when I said I was sorry for him.”’ 

Roy: ‘‘What was it?’, 

Harry: ‘Why you know I made a little bird-house 
out of that cracker-box mother gave me; just a com- 
mon little bird-house without any paint or nice things 
about it, and set it up on a pole in the garden—” 

Roy: ‘Yes, I know, and two families of blue-birds 
are living in it. What else ?”’ 

Harry: ‘Well, Harold begged his father to let him 
have a bird house and so Mr. Belmont got a man to 
make one—oh, a little beauty !—just like a little Swiss 
chalet, with porches and gables, and all painted so 
nicely, white with green trimmings and a dark brown 
roof, and the pole is striped red, white and blue, and 
they put it close to the big maple tree on the lawn. 
Oh, it was so nice I was almost ashamed of my poor 
little unpainted house—only the birds were building 
in it then, and it made me glad to see them so busy 
and happy. Harold was happy, too. He sat by the 
window for hours, watching for the birds to come to 
his house. But Roy, none ever came! They were 
afraid of that beautiful house. I guess they thought it 
wasatrap. Harold don’t sit by the window to watch 
it any more ; that’s why I’m sorry for him.” 

- Roy: “Well, that is too bad, but I don’t know that 
we can help him. You couldn’t give him your little 
house, because it isn’t fine enough for his father’s 
lawn, besides, the blue-birds might object to moving.” 

Harry: “Of course, but Roy, don’t you believe he’d 

like to come over here and watch our birds feed their 





I know just what books I’d read first—-Dick- |* 
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little ones? I never get tired of seeing them.” 
Roy: ‘He might. Let’s go and ask him.”’ 


(Both boys take their hats and pass out. ) 
—Mrs. Adrian Kraal. 


DIGGERS. 





Digging away at the trunk of a tree— 
Say, Mrs. Woodpecker, what does it mean ? 
‘Come and peep in on a summer day soon, 
And dear little babies I’m sure will be seen.”’ 


Out on the hillside, down by a stump, 
Digging away in the soft sandy loam, 

Was brave Mr. Woodchuck—and why? O, to make 
For wife and wee children a snug little home ! 


Down in the pasture close by the bars, 

Grandpa was digging, and why do you think? 
So when the brooklets in summer ran dry, 

The bossies would have slaking water to drink. 


Digging away on his history at school, 
Learning of heroes there day after day— 
Teddy kept at it, with this end in view, 
To become when a man as noble as they ! 
These diggers thus teach (the small and the big), 
To win true success, we all have to dig ! 
—WNorthern Christian Advocate. 


THE EAGLES SONG. 





The Lioness whelped, and the sturdy cub 

Was seized by an eagle and carried up 

And homed for awhile in an eagle’s nest, 

And slept for awhile on an eagle’s breast, 

And the eagle taught it the eagle’s song : 

“To be stanch and valiant and free and strong !”’ 


The Lion whelp sprang from the eerie nest, 
From the lofty crag where the Queen birds rest ; 
He fought the King on the spreading plain, 
And drove him back o’er the foaming main. 

He held the land as a thrifty chief, 

And reared his cattle and reaped his sheaf, 

Nor sought the belp of a foreign hand, 

Yet welcomed all to his own free land ! 


Two were the sons that the country bore, 

To the Northern lakes and the Southern shore ; 
And Chivalry dwelt with the Southern son, 
And Industry dwelt with the Northern one. 


Tears for the time when they broke and fought ! 
Tears was the price of the Union wrought ! 

And the land was red in a sea of blood, 

Where brother for brother had swelled the flood ! 


And now that the two are one again, 

Behold on their shield the word—Refrain ! 

And the lion cub’s twain sing the eagle’s song : 
“To be stanch and valiant and free and strong !”’ 
For the eagle’s beak and the lion’s paw, 

And the lion’s fangs and the eagle’s claw, 

And the eagle’s swoop and the lion’s might, 
And the lion’s leap and the eagle’s sight 

Shall guard the Flag with the word, ‘‘Refrain,’’ 
Now that the two are one again ! 


Here’s to a cheer for the Yankee ships ! 
And ‘‘Well done, Sam !’’ from the mother’s lips ! 
—WNelected. 


BECAUSE A BIRD SANG. 





Because a bird sang ere the raindrops were dry, 

Or sunbeams had driven the clouds from the sky, 

A dark life was brightened, a faint heart made strong ; 
For trustful and glad were the tones of that song. 

He sang till he quickened a hope that was dead 

By singing that song on the roof of the shed. 


The hope had been buried so long that I deemed 
‘Twas Only some beautiful thing I had dreamed. 
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It quickened, and started, and wakened once more, 
And filled with the visions that charmed me of yore ; 
So gladsome the tune and the words that he said 
(That bird in his song on the roof of the shed.) 


He sang and he warbled, ‘‘Oh, longing heart, wait ! 

Though dim is the future, yet kindly is fate. 

Believe it and trust it, O mortal, to be 

Replete with the dearest of treasures for thee.” 

So hope has arisen and doubting is fled, 

Because of that song from the roof of the shed. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


OFF WITH YOUR HAT’AS THE FLAG GOES BY. 





Off with your hat as the flag goes by ? 
And let the heart have its say ; 

You’re man enough for a tear in your eye 
That you will not wipe away. 


You’re man enough for a thrili that goes 
To your very finger tips— 

Ay! The lump just then in your throat that rose 
Spoke more than your parted lips. 


Lift up the boy on your shoulder, high, 
And show him the faded shred— 

Those stripes would be red as the sunset sky 
If death could have dyed them red. 


The man that bore it, with death has lain 
These thirty years or more— 

He died that the work should not be vain 
Of the men who bore it before. 


The man that bears it is bent and old, 
And ragged his beard and gray ; 

But look at his eye fire young and bold, 
At the tune that he hears them play. 


The old tune thunders through all the air, 
And strikes right into the heart ; 

If it ever calls for you, boy, be there | 
Be there, and ready to start ! 


Off with your hat as the flag goes by ! 
Uncover the youngster’s head ! 
Teach him to hold it holy and high, 
For the sake of its sacred dead. 
—H. C. Bunner. 


TIME ENOUGH. 





Two little squirrels out in the sun, 

One gathered nuts, the other had none ; 
“Time enough yet,” his constant refrain, 
‘Summer is only just on the wane.”’ 


Listen, my child, while I tell you his fate : 

He roused him at last, but he roused him too late ; 
Down fell the snow from the pitiless cloud, 

And gave little squirrel a spotless white shroud. 


Two little boys in a schoolroom were placed, 

One always perfect, the other disgraced ; 

“Time enough yet for my learning,”’’ he said ; 
“T’ll climb by and by from the foot to the head.” 


Listen, my darling: Their locks have turned gray, 
One as a governor is sitting to-day ; 

The other, a pauper, looks out at the door 

Of the almshouse, and idles his days as of yore. 


Two kinds of people we meet every day ; 
One is at work, the other at play,— 
Living uncared for, dying unknown— 
The business hive hath ever a drone, 


Tell me, my child, if the squirrels have taught 

The lesson I long to impart in your thought ; 

Answer me this, and my story is done, 

Which of the two would you be, little one? 
—WSelected. 
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GLADSTONE GEMS. 





In a parliamentary 
speech :—‘‘It is the duty 
of government to, make it 


right and difficult for the 


To a deputation of dis- 





) = people to do wrong.” 


E tillers and brewers when 
== he was chancellor of the 








A NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 





‘“‘New Year, from out the lap of Time, 
I’ll love thee better than the past ! 
That life henceforth be more sublime, 

I’ll treat thee as I should my last !”’ 


Thus spake I, as, with solemn mien, 

I turned from watching Old Year die ; 
Full well acquainted we had been, 

And best of friends, Old Year and I! 


The Old Year brought me happiness ! 
Its blessings came not all in vain : 
For some I held with fond caress, 
And wished they might with me remain ! 


But ah, its precious hours misspent, 
Its opportunities passed by, 

Its moments rare that came and went 
Unprized, unused, provoke a sigh ! 


Yet why this looking back again? 
I cagnot bring those blessings here, 
Nor be nor have what might have been ! 
And vain is grief for a dead year. 


“Then kindliest greetings, glad New Year ! 
Thou art so youthful and so gay, 

So full of promise and good cheer, 
I’ll prize thy moments while I may. 


“Thy days shall be the best of days, 
Thy hours the happiest of hours, 
Thy moments shal] be full of praise, 
As singing birds and blooming flowers. 


‘‘Seedtime and harvest, cold and heat, 
Summer and winter, day and night, 
Each in its turn shall be replete 
With benisons for my delight. 


“Thy joys I would appreciate, 

Thy sorrows carry as I should ; 
Blessings from both anticipate, 

And learn their lesson—God is good ?” 


We make the happiest year we can 
When, duties met and time well spent, 
Approved of God and fellow-man, 
Our hearts are filled with sweet content. 
—Selected. 


THE BOY AND THE SPARROW. 





Once a sweet boy sat and swung on a limb ; 

On the ground stood a sparrow bird looking at him. 
Now thie boy he was good, but the sparrow was bad, 
So he shied a big stone at the head of the lad, 

And it killed the poor boy, and the sparrow was glad. 


Then the little boy’s mother flew over the trees— 
‘Tell me, where is my little boy, sparrow-bird, please ?” 
‘He is safe in my pocket,” the sparrow-bird said, 
And another stone shied at the fond mother’s head, 
And she fell at the feet of the wicked bird, dead. 


You imagine, no doubt, that the tale I have mixed, 
But it wasn’t by me that the story was fixed ; 
*Twas a dream a boy had after killing a bird, 

And he dreamed it so loud that I heard every word, 
And I jotted it down as it really occurred. 


exchequer :—‘‘Gentlemen, you need not give yourselves 
any trouble about the revenue. The question of 
revenue must never stand in the way of needed re- 
forms. Besides, with a sober population, not wasting 
their earnings, I should know where to obtain a 
revenue.” 

At a great speech in Liverpool :—‘‘I wish we could 
all take into our minds the pestilent results to which 
the drink-habit unfortunately leads—that we should 
carry with us individually a deep and adequate sense 
of the mischief, and an earnest intention to do what in 
us lies, each man within his sphere, for the purpose of 
removing it.’”’—Selected. 


LILY’S NEW YEARS CALLS. 





The dolly is sleeping, the play-house is still, 

The little tin soldiers have marched to their box ; 
And into the Ark, which they very soon fill, 

Go the straw-colored lion and slate-colored ox, 
The funny blue monkey, and green kangaroo, 
Along with the rest of the wonderful crew. 


Sweet Lily reclines in her grandfather’s chair, 
While amber and purple the clouds far away 
Are glowering, and over the meadows so bare 
Still lingers the last loving smile of the day. 
Then golden-haired Lily falls softly to sleep, 
As queer little faces in each window peep. 


The door gently opens: ‘‘Pray, do I intrude ? 
I’m old Mother Goose, dear. So don’t be alarmed. 
I’ve brought some friends with me, and none of them 
rude ; 
You know them quite well and I think you'll be 
charmed.”’ 
And here the whole bevy swept into the room ; 
Their faces enlivened the gathering gloom. 


First little Miss Muffit, as prim as you please, 
And Little Boy Blue there beside her, 

And not the least frightful, but quite at its ease, 
The very identical spider ! 

Then lively Dame Trot and mighty young Jack, 

Who killed all the giants—a horrible pack. 


Then Mary, who wasn’t contrary at all, 

But smiled in the prettiest way all the time ; 
And nice Tommy Tucker, Jack Horner the small, 

And Whittington, he who once heard the bells chime ; 
And fair Cinderella. Her sisters stayed home. 


Of course, they were both of th | 
y ppc ail titaaiaamas | I have a letter and all may see, 


That it stands for the word, Integrity. 
A word which signifies allthat is good, 
In this man’s name it is well understood. “ 


Then last came King Cole and his fiddlers three ; 

And these played the maddest and merriest air, 
And soon everybody was dancing with glee 

Round Lily, who slept in her grandfather's chair. 
“T wee-tweedle-dee !’’ went each wonderful fiddle ; 
’T was right foot and left foot and then down the middle. 


The dolly laughed outright to witness the fun ; 
The animals came in a crowd from the Ark ; 
The elephant said it was very well done ; 

‘Superb !’’ was the camel’s astonished remark. | 
Now, these being judges of style and of grace, 
Their candid opinions are worthy of place. 





At last the wild melody melted away, 
And out of the door popped the fiddlers all three ; 
They had several other engagements to play, 
Likewise invitations to drop in to tea 
With old Mother Hubbard and good Jack and Jill, 





—Good Words. 





Who lived in a cottage on Happy-Time Hill. 


easy for the people to do \ 


Then every one gathered round Lily, so fair, 
And courtesied and bowed in the greatest delight ; 
And when she awoke from her nap in the chair 
There wasn’t a single wee body in sight ! 
Though, like sweetest music, she heard them all say : 
‘‘We’ll give you a call, darling, next New Year’s Day !” 
—Independent. 


COURAGE. 





Courage ! Nothing can withstand 
Long a wronged, undaunted land, 
If the hearts within her be 

True unto themselves and thee, 
Thou freed giant, Liberty ! 

O, no mountain-nymph art thou 
When the helm is on thy brow, 
And the sword is in thy hand, 
Fighting for thy own good land. 


Courage ! Nothing e’er withstood 
Freemen fighting for their good ; 
Armed with all their father’s fame, 
They will win and wear a name, 

That shall go to endless glory, 

Like the gods of old Greek story, 
Raised to heaven and heavenly worth 
For the good they gave to earth. 


Courage ! There is none so poor 
(None of all who wrong endure), 
None so humble, none so weak, 
But may flush his father’s cheek, 
And his maiden’s, dear and true, ° 
With the deeds that he may do. 
Be his days as dark as night, 

He may make himself a light. 
What though sunken be his sun ? 
There are stars when day is done ! 


Courage ! Who will be a slave 

That hath strength to dig a graye, 

| And therein his fetters hide, 

| And lay a tyrant by his side ? 

| Courage ! Hope, howe’er he fly 
For a time, can never die ! 

| Courage, therefore, brother men ! 

Courage ! To the fight again ! 

| 





—WSelected. 


LINCOLN’S NAME. 





BY ELIZABETH D. JEWETT. 





[An exercise for school celebration of Lincoln’s 
| Birthday. Each child carries a letter forming the 
name, Lincoln. ] 

I carry a letter L and it stands for love ; 

And a name that is written in glory above: 

A name that is honored on land and sea, 

| That Americans love wherever they be. 





And N is my letter, it means nobleness ; 
A heart that would listen to all in distress, 
A heart full of honor—so noble a name 

Is scarce ever found in the annals of fame. 


My letter stands plain for sweet Charity, 
For such was his nature as all may see ; 


| So noble and kind—he had charity for all! ; 
| The rich and the poor—the great and the small. 


Round 0 is my letter—it shows what he hated,— 
Oppression is always with cruelty mated. 

Oppression his kind heart never could bear. 

From a poor backwoods boy to the Presidents’ chair. 


L comes again for Liberty standing ; 
Our grand Union armies with Lincoln commanding ; 
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His hand on the helm through the dark years of care ; 
And Liberty triumphed for Lincoln was there. 


N comes again ; none other like he ; 

Honest old Abe, we children love thee. 

Thy birthday we honor this cold Winter’s day, 

And have invited our parents to hear what we say. 
ALL. 

We salute thee, and praise thee ; thy glories we tell ; 

A true friend of freedom—a man who could dwell 

In the hearts of all people—the bond and the free, 

Oh, Abraham Lincoln, all children love thee. 


THE POOR LITTLE RICH BOY. 





DIALOGUE FOR TWO BOYS. 

Harry : (enters room, tossing his hat on table where 
Roy sits, studying) ‘‘I tell you, Roy, I’m sorry for 
Harold Belmont !”’ 

Roy: ‘Sorry for Harold Belmont! Why, I’d like to 
know? His father is the richest man in town. You 
know father has been working for him ever since 
we were born.” 

Harry: ‘‘Yes, I know, but Harold don’t have half 
the nice times we do.”’ 

Roy: ‘‘Well, [like that. Don’t he wear nicer clothes 
every day than we ever had for Sunday ?”’ 

Harry: ‘Yes, but they’re so nice his mother wont 
let him roll on the grass, or go wading in the pond, or 
anything.” 

Roy: ‘‘Well did you ever notice what nice lemon 
pie and frosted cake he has in his lunch basket ?”’ 

Harry: ‘Yes, but he often wants to trade lunches 
with me.” 

Roy: ‘But Harry, he’s got a bicycle !’’ 

Harry: He told me yesterday that he would rather 
have a dog like our Rover that he could drive to a little 
wagon like ours.” 

Roy: ‘But only think, Harry, of the hundreds and 
hundreds of books in his father’s library that he can 
read as much as he pleases! Why if I had them, I’d 
be the happiest boy in the state. I wouldn’t waste a 
minute. I know just what books I’d read first—Dick- 
en’s Child’s History of England, and—”’ 

Harxy: ‘‘O yes, Roy, but then he doesn’t care for 
books, like you, nor to be a carpenter, as I mean to be. 
He wants to be a farmer, and he says his father don’t 
mean to let him—wants Harold to be a banker, like 
himself, but those are not the things I was thinking of 
when I said I was sorry for him.”’ 

Roy: ‘‘What was it?’, 

Harry: ‘Why you know I made a little bird-house 
out of that cracker-box mother gave me; just a com- 
mon little bird-house without any paint or nice things 
about it, and set it up on a pole in the garden—” 

Roy: ‘Yes, I know, and two families of blue-birds 
are living in it. What else ?”’ 

Harry: ‘Well, Harold begged his father to let him 
have a bird house and so Mr. Belmont got a man to 
make one—oh, a little beauty !—just like a little Swiss 
chalet, with porches and gables, and all painted so 
nicely, white with green trimmings and a dark brown 
roof, and the pole is striped red, white and blue, and 
they put it close to the big maple tree on the lawn. 
Oh, it was so nice I was almost ashamed of my poor 
little unpainted house—only the birds were building 
in it then, and it made me glad to see them so busy 
and happy. Harold was happy, too. He sat by the 
window for hours, watching for the birds to come to 
his house. But Roy, none ever came! They were 
afraid of that beautiful house. I guess they thought it 
wasatrap. Harold don’t sit by the window to watch 
it any more ; that’s why I’m sorry for him.” 

- Roy: ‘Well, that is too bad, but I don’t know that 
we can help him. You couldn’t give him your little 
house, because it isn’t fine enough for his father’s 
lawn, besides, the blue-birds might object to moving.” 
Harry: “Of course, but Roy, don’t you believe he’d 





like to come over here and watch our birds feed their 
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little ones? I never get tired of seeing them.’’ 
Roy: ‘“‘He might. Let’s go and ask him.’ 


(Both boys take their hats and pass out. ) 
—Mrs. Adrian Kraal. 


DIGGERS. 





Digging away at the trunk of a tree— 
Say, Mrs. Woodpecker, what does it mean ? 
‘Come and peep in on a summer day soon, 
And dear little babies I’m sure will be seen.”’ 


Out on the hillside, down by a stump, 
Digging away in the soft sandy loam, 

Was brave Mr. Woodchuck—and why ? O, to make 
For wife and wee children a snug little home ! 


Down in the pasture close by the bars, 

Grandpa was digging, and why do you think? 
So when the brooklets in summer ran dry, 

The bossies would have slaking water to drink. 


Digging away on his history at school, 
Learning of heroes there day after day— 
Teddy kept at it, with this end in view, 
To become when a man as noble as they ! 
These diggers thus teach (the small and the big), 
To win true success, we all have to dig ! 
—Northern Christian Advocate. 


THE EAGLE'S SONG. 





The Lioness whelped, and the sturdy cub 

Was seized by an eagle and carried up 

And homed for awhile in an eagle’s nest, 

And slept for awhile on an eagle’s breast, 

And the eagle taught it the eagle’s song : 

‘To be stanch and valiant and free and strong !’’ 


The Lion whelp sprang from the eerie nest, 
From the lofty crag where the Queen birds rest ; 
He fought the King on the spreading plain, 
And drove him back o’er the foaming main. 

He held the land as a thrifty chief, 

And reared his cattle and reaped his sheaf, 

Nor sought the belp of a foreign hand, 

Yet welcomed all to his own free land ! 


Two were the sons that the country bore, 

To the Northern lakes and the Southern shore ; 
And Chivalry dwelt with the Southern son, 
And Industry dwelt with the Northern one. 


Tears for the time when they broke and fought ! 
Tears was the price of the Union wrought ! 

And the land was red in a sea of blood, 

Where brother for brother had swelled the flood ! 


And now that the two are one again, 

Behold on their shield the word—Refrain ! 

And the lion cub’s twain sing the eagle’s song : 
“To be stanch and valiant and free and strong !”’ 
For the eagle’s beak and the lion’s paw, 

And the lion’s fangs and the eagle’s claw, 

And the eagle’s swoop and the lion’s might, 
And the lion’s leap and the eagle’s sight 

Shall guard the Flag with the word, ‘‘Refrain,’’ 
Now that the two are one again ! 


Here’s to a cheer for the Yankee ships ! 
And ‘‘Well done, Sam !’’ from the mother’s lips ! 
—Selected. 


BECAUSE A BIRD SANG. 





Because a bird sang ere the raindrops were dry, 

Or sunbeams had driven the clouds from the sky, 

A dark life was brightened, a faint heart made strong ; 
For trustful and glad were the tones of that song. 

He sang till he quickened a hope that was dead 

By singing that song on the roof of the shed. 


The hope had been buried so long that I deemed 
‘Twas Only some beautiful thing I had dreamed. 
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It quickened, and started, and wakened once more, 
And filled with the visions that charmed me of yore ; 
So gladsome the tune and the words that he said 
(That bird in his song on the roof of the shed.) 


He sang and he warbled, ‘‘Oh, longing heart, wait ! 

Though dim is the future, yet kindly is fate. 

Believe it and trust it, O mortal, to be 

Replete with the dearest of treasures for thee.”’ 

So hope has arisen and doubting is fled, 

Because of that song from the roof of the shed. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


OFF WITH YOUR HAT’ AS THE FLAG GOES BY. 





Off with your hat as the flag goes by ? 
And let the heart have its say ; 

You’re man enough for a tear in your eye 
That you will not wipe away. 


You’re man enough for a thrill that goes 
To your very finger tips— 

Ay! The lump just then in your throat that rose 
Spoke more than your parted lips. 


Lift up the boy on your shoulder, high, 
And show him the faded shred— 

Those stripes would be red as the sunset sky 
If death could *have dyed them red. 


The man that bore it, with death has lain 
These thirty years or more— 

He died that the work should not be vain 
Of the men who bore it before. 


The man that bears it is bent and old, 
And ragged his beard and gray ; 

But look at his eye fire young and bold, 
At the tune that he hears them play. 


The old tune thunders through all the air, 
And strikes right into the heart ; 

If it ever calls for you, boy, be there | 
Be there, and ready to start ! 


Off with your hat as the flag goes by ! 
Uncover the youngster’s head ! 
Teach him to hold it holy and high, 
For the sake of its sacred dead. 
—H.. C. Bunner. 


TIME ENOUGH. 





Two little squirrels out in the sun, 

One gathered nuts, the other had none ; 
“Time enough yet,” his constant refrain, 
‘Summer is only just on the wane.”’ 


Listen, my child, while I tell you his fate : 

He roused him at last, but he roused him too late ; 
Down fell the snow from the pitiless cloud, 

And gave little squirrel a spotless white shroud. 


Two little boys in a schoolroom were placed, 

One always perfect, the other disgraced ; 

“Time enough yet for my learning,”’ he said ; 
“T’]] climb by and by from the foot to the head.”’ 


Listen, my darling: Their locks have turned gray, 
One as a governor is sitting to-day ; 

The other, a pauper, looks out at the door 

Of the almshouse, and idles his days as of yore. 


Two kinds of people we meet every day ; 
One is at work, the other at play,— 
Living uncared for, dying unknown— 
The business hive hath ever a drone. 


Tell me, my child, if the squirrels have taught 

The lesson I long to impart in your thought ; 

Answer me this, and my story is done, 

Which of the two would you be, little one? 
—WSelected. 
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strips. Decide first up- 
on a fixed length for 
the lighters, then using 
the finger for a measure, 
each child can find how 
many finger lengths is 
necessary for the re- 
quired length. Fold 
each strip twice over 
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Newspaper Lessons. 





BY M. L. C. 


OST of the work done in the world is 
M hand work. Yet why is it our educa- 
tional efforts have been to teach children 
to live without working with their hands. 
‘To train the children’s ideas without training 
their fingers,’’ as someone has said, ‘‘is like 
putting a regiment through musket drill. It is 
healthy discipline and affords pleasant dress 
parade, but will avail little before the enemy, 
unless, with all other acquirements they have 
learned to shoot.”’ 

Since the cry is constantly going out for more 
efficient help in the ordinary labors of the world, 
we need not alone head culture, but hand train- 
ing. Ask your pupils to bring a newspaper and 
set them to work to find out the usefulness of the 
hand. 

Tearing is of great value in educating the finger- 
tips, which our physical culturists tell us are the 
mind of the hand. It is of value in putting the 
little child into closer relationship to his material 
and of giving him a sympathetic knowledge of 
the bodily toil necessary for a given result. It 
is useful in illustrating lessons and stories, teach- 
ing industry, neatness and economy, paving the 
way for designing and various branches of art. 

When the children are assembled, with their 
papers orderly placed before them, let the lesson 
begin with questions regarding the material— 
how made, how printed, and why the difference 
in quality. Noting the many uses of paper, we 
find one of the most important is for the diffusing 
of knowledge. The simplest step in the lesson 
is the tearing of small bits to represent leaves or 
snowflakes, and endeavoring to make the pieces 
of equalsize. Susan Coolidge’s ‘‘How the Leaves 
Came Down’’ may be repeated by the pupils or 
read by the teacher while the children ‘‘tall and 
straight’ gradually allow the small papers to 
drop from their outstretched hands which repre- 


sent the branches. 


“Fluttering and rustling everywhere 
Down sped the leaflets thro’ the air.” 


Other papers may be the snowflakes. 


“White bed clothes * * * 
Came to wrap them safe and warm.”’ 


Playing that spring had come, the children, 
using their fingers for rakes, can gather up their 
leaves and with needle and thread string the bits 
of papers for lanterns or air-castles. The white 





margins of the newspaper may be used for lamp- 
lighters, and by carefully folding along the line 
of printing and creasing well, tear off very even 








lengthways, thus mak- 
ing asmooth, straight lamp-lighter, or by twisting 
or curling it can be made more fancy. These 
narrow strips may be used also for intertwining, 
interlacing, free-hand braiding and weaving, for 
the laying of flat figures or the rolling into 
cylinders and conical shapes with which to con- 
struct tools and pieces of furniture. In rolling, 
moisten the right thumb and finger, thus giving 
a firmer hold, and begin to roll as smoothly and 
tightly as possible. Keep the roll straight and 
when finished a little paste upon the end will 
fasten it, and turn your paper into a roll of car- 
pet, a spool of thread or a barrel of apples. All 
kinds of furniture can be made from many of 
these rolls pasted together. Croquet mallets, 
hammers, rakes, ladders, fire-crackers, rockets, 
and a variety of things are easily transformed by 
a push or a twist of the paper through the roll. 
The making of the paper chain is simple work. 
Prepare the lengths and unite the ends, placing 
the next strip through the last ring, and so on 
until the chain is the desired length. The 
standard measure, one foot, may be clearly 
established and the desk or blackboard can be 
measured in feet. The half, quarter and eighth 
is found by folding the strip and will lead to] 
the discovery of the number of inches in each 
of the fractional parts of a foot. The printed 
columns of the newspaper can be folded next 
after the strips, and torn. Lay aside the adver- 
tising columns, with their irregular margins, for 
the large letters or pictures are useful for reading 
lessons and story telling. Folding these wide 
strips in squares from corner to edge, crease and 
tear, until the entire length is used. From these 
squares may be folded geometric forms—forms 
of symmetry and of life as given in the kinder- 
garten lessons. The designs should refer to the 
idea which is uppermost in the lesson of the 
day. A snowy day suggests snowflake forms or 
a sled; arainy day, an umbrella; or a windy 
day, a kite. 

This lesson in folding from the square shoud 
commence with a talk upon form, position and 
number. Dictate the folds, noticing all lines 
and angles, noting that the children work by 
opposites and upon the desk, never turning the 
paper about. Make each form out of the last 
that the growth may be progressive. The work 
must be accurate ; haste and impatience are felt 
and the child readily sees the natural conse- 
quences of his wrong. From the square halved 
can be torn oblongs, from which another series 
of folding is made. If the children bring scissors, 
paper cutting affords an endless variety of les- 





sons. In free-hand, cutting life forms can be cut 


in which the underlying figure is a circle, oval 
triangle or square, as an apple, a pear, house, ete. 
Circles may be cut and used for lessons in num- 
ber, folding and cutting in halves, then quarters 
and againineighths. Fold the square diagonally ; 
the right acute angle is.then placed upon the 
left so as to form four triangles resting one upon 
another. Repeating the same so that the two 
upper triangles will be folded upwards, the lower 
ones downwards in the halving line, eight tri- 
angles resting one upon another will be pro- 
duced. This is the kindergarten fundamental 
form for cutting, and according to rule should be 
held so that the open side be turned toward the 
left. Lines are drawn upon the face of this 
triangle, commencing with the perpendicular, 
next the horizontal and finally the mediation of 
both—the oblique. Cutting upon the fines and 
through the whole triangle, the paper when yn- 
folded presents a central form about which may 
be grouped the smaller pieces. After the pupil 
has been sufficiently introduced into this work 
allow him to imitate andinvent in the folding 
and cutting. But before he copies he must have 
some idea of form. ‘‘Real freedom is obedience 
to law,’’ and to let the child be the master of his 
own free will and to keep all discipline out of his 
way is one of the most dangerous of principles. 
All the Frocebel paper folding and cutting is 
most practical, giving opportunity to the exer- 
cising of creative self-activity. And if this in- 
stinct in the child is denied lawful and regulated 
expression it will surely voice itself in destruction. 
Never waste material, no matter if it be ‘‘but a 
newspaper.’’ Utilize the smallest pieces in some 
way, for a number lesson or for the laying of de- 
signs. These latter can be placed upon a sheet 
of wrapping paper in some pretty design and 
fastened securely, or several children may com- 
bine their pieces and make a large ‘‘beauty 
form.”’ 
ee 


Sand Molding in Primary Geography. 





BLANCHE I. FERRY. 





. molding seems to me to be a very im- 
portant feature in teaching geography to 
children in the first grades and I would that 
every teacher, nomatter how situated, might take 
itup. Do not be discouraged and think that 
it is impossible for you to do it, but try it at any 
rate, even though you may have only a rough 
box and coarse sand to begin with. The sand 
can be sifted and the box covered inside with 
building paper or some other heavy kind; then 
you are ready to begin work and you may ac- 
complish just as much as if you had the finest 
kind of apparatus. Children get a very much 
better idea of many things if they have an op- 
portunity to make them with the sand, helped 
by suggestions from the teacher. Those who 
live in level places will have a much clearer 
picture of a hill and a mountain after they have 
made them with the sand ; and any child will 
take much more interest in a bay, a strait, an 











isthmus, a peninsula, a valley, a canon, a river 
system, and many others which they make in 
the sand. Besides it will impress the subject 
and they will not easily forget anything they 
learn in this way. This work can not be taken 
up every day by a busy teacher with many 
grades, but the children will enjoy the work very 
much when it comes only occasionally, and will 
work enough harder so that the teacher may de- 
vote, perhaps, one lesson a week to this and still 
do as much other work. 

The work mentioned is, of course, only a small 
portion of what can be done with the sand. 
Each teacher will want to arrange his own course 
in this work, but later on or with older pupils 
take up work in making plans of the school yard, 
school district, etc.,and finally make relief maps. 
This is a plea for those who have never tried this 
work to take it up. If you will do so I shall be 
much surprised if you do not feel more than re- 
paid for your trouble in the results of your 
efforts. 





Suggestions for Busy Work. 





MRS. OLIVE CHAMBERLAIN. 





S we all know,every school should be graded, 
but in a majority of the country schools I 
find that under the present circumstances it is 
impossible to grade. In many districts one 
teacher has charge of thirty or more pupils, rang- 
ing in age from four to eighteen years. In such 
cases much planning and ingenuity is necessary 
in preparing and assigning work sufficient to 
keep each one profitably employed after their 
regular lessons are learned and while the teach- 
er’s time and attention are taken with a class. 
‘‘Busy Work’? must not be given for ‘the mere 
purpose of keeping pupils out of mischief, neither 
should it be too complicated, but such as the 
pupils to a great extent can do independently. 
Permit me to make a few suggestions in behalf 
of some new teacher. Send the reading classes, 
from the chart to the third reader inclusive, to 
the blackboard, after their class has recited, hav- 
ing them write the spelling words ; occasionally 
vary by printing, which may be of service in 
the future. The teacher can easily see if any 
mistakes are made and should insist on all work 
being neatly and correctly done and be sure to 
commend all who have done their best. Ex- 
amples in arithmetic may be placed on the board 
to be copied by the pupils at their desks either 
on slates or paper and answers added. The 
‘‘Arithmetic and Alphabet’’ cards so extensively 
advertised will be quite serviceable for the 
smaller pupils, also the three inch colored sticks 
found in kindergarten ‘supplies. The teacher 
may rapidly place on each desk a handful of the 
mixed colors, to be assorted, er outlines of tents, 
trees, chairs, bed, street, broom, lamp, flag, rake, 
house or the straight lined letters. An exercise 
for the second or third reader classes may be in 
copying a part of the reading lesson or the repro- 
duction of a short story. Drawing is enjoyable 
and instructive for all. Ifthe teacher is not a 
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natural artist, stencils come in good play here, 
as they come in varied sizes and designs and 
when reproduced on the board can be seen from 
all parts of the room. Fortheolder pupils, have 
a special table to hold stereoscope and views, 
microscope, magnet, minerals, shells, magazines, 
newspapers, books, or curiosities. Many of the 
things will be donated by interested parents and 
an entertainment may be given by the pupils to 
raise money to get the rest. When they have 
spare time send them to the table to study, look 
at and write about such things there that inter- 
est them. 
= 


Twenty Good Mornings. 





MRS. ADRIAN KRAAL. 





F course you are not one of those teachers who 
fail to wish each pupil a ‘‘Good morning,”’ 
with a pleasant heartiness that is not assumed ! 
And perhaps, at the top of your daily program is 
something like this : 9—9:10, Opening Exercises. 
You have found that it requires at least ten 
minutes for your pupils to get rid of the super- 
fluous animal spirits they bring from the out- 
door world into the schoolroom before they can 
give their entire attention to study, and that 
they sometimes tire of singing for ten minutes 
in succession, and may, therefore, accept these 
suggestions for making twenty mornings really 
good ; and it may not be too much to hope that 
these twenty fragments of good may live and 
grow and influence more than twice twenty 
lives. After the opening song, write on the 
board in your most attractive manner, in order 
to catch every pair of eyes, a quotation or 
maxim—not one that is already familiar, or too 
profound or elaborate, but one preferably pointed 
and pithy which you have previously mentally 
digested. You may by one of these small be- 
ginnings awaken in some young mind a love for 
the good and pure in literature, or you may 
quicken some dormant moral nature. In any 
case, you can by introducing pure and healthful 
thoughts, crowd out restlessness and mischief 
from your pupils’ minds, as carbonic acid gas is 
expelled from the lungs by fresh draughts of 
oxygen. Suppose that the quotation is this : 


‘Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore, get 
wisdom.’’—Bible. 


Ask some pupil to read what you have written ; 
ask all to read it in concert. Ask another pupil 
to tell what it means. Then you may ask these 
questions and others at your discretion: What 
is wisdom? What is meant by ‘‘the principal 
thing?’ To whom is the sentence addressed ? 
Who is its author? Isit true? ‘Copy it into 
your note-books neatly, please, and be able to 
repeat it tomorrow.”’ By this time the ten min- 
utes have expired and all are ready to go to 
work in earnest. 

2. ‘Education is the forming of good habits.” 

8. “Good habits are of more importance than good 
principles.”’ 

4. “Count that day lost, whose low descending sun 


Sees from thy hand no worthy action done.” 
—Robart. 
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5. “Be firm ; one constant element of luck 
Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluek.’’ 
6. ‘Your best is only good enough.” 
7. ‘Kind hearts are more than coroneta 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
— Tennyson. 


§ ‘‘A man without a purpose is like a ship without 
a rudder.’’—Smiles. 
9. ‘Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle which 
fits them all.’’ 
10. ‘Only the new days are our own, 
Today is ours, and today alone.’’; 
—Susan Cooledge. 
11. “True politeness is kindness of heart.”’ 
12. ‘Manners are different in different countries, but 
politeness is the same the world over.” 
13, Alas! for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees.” 
—J. G. Whittier. 
14. ‘He who allows himself to be a worm, must not 
complain if he is trodden on.’’— Kant. 
15. ‘*Books are the true levelers.’’—Channing. 
16. ‘‘The evil that men do, lives after them.”’ 
—Shakespeare. 
17. ‘Industry, honesty and temperance are essentials 
to happiness.”’ 
18. “Virtue without industry and idleness without 
vice, are impossibilities.’’ 
19. “To thee, dear school-boy, whom my lay 
Has cheated of thine hour of play, 
Light task and merry holiday.”’ 
—Sir Walter Scott. 
20. For this good morning, review the nineteen quo- 
tations. 
——_+—_. 


Geography. 





MRS. A. L. THOMPSON, 





ONCE taught a country school in which most 

of the scholars were small and of foreign 
descent. As I wished them to all learn geogra- 
phy, I formed a class of those who were too 
small to study the books and taught them geog- 
raphy after the following manner. I procured 
a large white, flat pasteboard box, the inside of 
which was a bright blue. I also hud a large can 
of clean sand, also a box of stones and pebbles 
of different sizes. I then told the children the 
blue was water, then with the sand formed first 
continents, taking just one division of land or 
water for a lesson. By the time the three 
months’ school closed those little scholars, 
(some only six years of age) could form and 
name continents, islands, capes, peninsulas, 
straits, deserts, oases; also could tell oceans, 
gulfs, seas, bays, channels, etc. For mountains 
we used the large stones; for rivers a pencil 
drawn through the sand showing the blue - be- 
neath the sand. I was careful to ‘‘make haste 
slowly,’’ having one division well learned be- 
fore proceeding to teach another. Also had fre- 
quent reviews. The scholars were much inter- 
ested and some knew this thoroughly before they 
could read. 








Valuable Books with the Instructor. 


No teacher should be unfamiliar with the history ef 
those two great Americans, Washington and Lincoln. 
The sparse information given in brief biographical 
sketches is not enough. Every one should possess and 
study a standard life of both of these men. Such are 
the books offered in connection with the Insrrucror 
for the coming year. See the wonderfully low price at 
which these books are offered hr «a 
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tional authorities as time 





passes. When we re- 
member the conserva- 
tism and tenacity of 








those practices to which 



































the world has become 
wonted, and that Free- 
bel died so recently as 
1852, we see why many 
mothers and _ teachers 




















By Mary F. Hai, MritwavKEeE, 


Wis. think of the kindergar- 





ten as a sort of storage 





The Kindergarten as the Beginning of 
School Life. 





They are too little to learn anything,”’ 

was the remark of a young mother, who 

evidently thought the kindergarten a 
place where children might have a pleasant time, 
where they might use their hands in making a 
few pretty things, and where the freedom and 
the opportunities to play would accomplish the 
transition from the home to Miss Jenkins’ pri- 
mary room without tears. Frcebel, if he stood 
for anything to her, probably was what a mother 
of his own time described him, ‘‘A simple old 
man who gathered the children of the neighbor- 
hood together and played with them, like a 
natural fool.’’ Like others, who failed to recognize 
a prophet, she did not see that when Providence 
wanted a man to gather up and put in practical, 
usable, and original form the wisdom of philos- 
ophers, the practice of teachers, the dreams of 
Rousseau and Richter, the truths for which ed- 
ucational reformers had long been blindly grop- 
ing, a genius must be prepared. He was given 
the simplicity of a child that he might interpret 
the heart of childhood ; the tenderness of a 
woman, that the needs and helplessness of child- 
hood might command his sympathy and devo- 
tion ; the insight of a sage, that his sympathies 
might be manifested in sane forms; and the 


¢¢ f) MY children go to the kindergarten ! 


courage and endurance of a hero that he might) 


not distrust his own sanity when it traversed the 
conventionalities and the traditions of the world. 
His lonely childhood was ‘succeeded by various 
influences and experiences as student, reformer, 
forester, naturalist, philosopher, soldier, and 
teacher. Like Tennyson’s hero, he was ‘‘a pait 
of all that he had met,”’ that by the sum of these 
influences his educational work should be based 
on fundamental and universal truths. While, 
in Freebel’s idea, the individual is to be prepared 
for the fullest, freest, happiest and most produc- 
tive life as an individual, he is yet ever to be pre- 
pared for all the social relations of life. In Fro- 
bel’s thought, the kindergarten is only the be- 
ginning of an all-sided training which is to cul- 
minate in the individuality dreamed of by Rous- 
seau, as well as the industrial and sociological 
conditions desired by Spencer and all great 
sociologists and statesmen. 

The kindergarten as asystem, one of many sys- 
tems, isnot always fully understood: but it obtains 
more and more the endorsement of high educa- 





place for surplus children who are not yet old 
enough to learn something, —as a spelling lesson, 
or with Pat Margery, that ‘‘eight times seven is 
divilish.’”?” The kindergarten proposes to be 
nothing less than the corner-stone and founda- 
tion of a new order of educational architecture ; 
it proposes to become this quietly by the law of 
progress, not by revolution, not even ‘‘by obser- 
vation.’’ Education, at present, lacks system. 
We have systems, but not system. This is 
shown by the frequency with which such ques- 
tions as transition from home to school, from the 
kindergarten to the primary room, from the 
grades to the highest school, and the high school 
to the college, are discussed in all educational 
meetings. These chasms are historic. There 
never has been any organic unity of principle or 
effort in the different classes of schools. We seek 
often to bridge these gaps by building our but- 
tresses on concessions, and our spans of compro- 
mises. We try to fit parts together that never 
were made to join, treating the matter likea 
Chinese puzzle or a dissected map. Each system 
grew up on an independent foundation, and this 
misfit of the schools has entailed appalling edu- 
cational wastes both of means and products. 
From various points of view we are gradually 
approaching the central truth that there are cer- 
tain germinae directive principles which must 
fix the lines of development, and that when the 
work of all schools is placed squarely on proper 
psychological foundations, education will be or- 
ganic. Then the question of transitions will 
disappear. The old idea that school is merely a 
preparation for life is false. This leads to a tink- 
ering of ‘‘the system,’’ with the addition of a 
little manual training here, the substitution of 
some inane exercises miscalled language for gram- 
mar in another place, etc. 

Education is, both etymologically and _philo- 
sophically, life itself. It must give an impulse 
in all directions of growth which will result in a 
well-rounded adult life; for in proverb and doc- 
trine, both experience and reason have long 
affirmed that the cultivation of any power or tal- 
ent can only be normal and complete when de- 
velopment begins in the period of plasticity : 
this is the meaning of the kindergarten, Edu- 
cators and sociologists believe more and more 
firmly, as time passes, that home, school and 
society—in short a child’s total environments— 
are forces that must together and harmoniously 
mould the young life ; and that education is not 
a piece of ‘‘crazy’’ patchwork. Froebel saw that 





the principles of education are universal. While 
the young seedling plant required nurture that 
it might appropriate without hindrance the ele- 
ments about it needed for its own upbuilding, 
the laws that governed its growth in the nursery, 
and in the field or furest were the same. This 
idea gave the name to his system ; but the uni- 
versality of the idea which names the nursery 
and infantile period a child-garden, requires a 
continuing youth-garden and man-garden for logi- 
cal completeness. This building of an educa- 
tional system on all the facts of human nature 
and of human life constitutes the originality and 
the value of the kindergarten, as the beginning, 
not of education, but of that part of education 
called school. Any thought of the kindergarten 
is inadequate which does not recognize the fact 
that it seeks to train all children for the fullest 
life, both as individuals and as members of a 
social order ; that it respects all forms of indus- 
trial and artistic productive effort; that it de- 
velops_ brotherliness, as well as all filial virtues ; 
that its discipline is a training in reverence for 
all great truths whose enforcement makes the 
world wiser, better and happier. 
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A Good Motto. 











ANY, perhaps most, of our schoolrooms 
have their walls adorned with mottoes, more 
or less appropriate and artistic ; sometimes they 
are written or printed on the blackboard. The use 
of good mottoes serves many good purposes, not 
the least of which is that a sentiment or injunc- 
tion on which a child’s eye rests every time he 
raises it from his book, is pretty sure to be indel- 
ibly fixed in his memory, and to give rise to 
thoughts whose pondering may be of great profit. 
Somewhere, recently, we came across the fol- 
lowing, which seems to us well worthy a place 
among the mottoes of a schoolroom. ‘‘Pay for 
what you get, and don’t forget your manners.’’ 
There is no more important element of a sound 
character than a genuine wish and purpose to 
give a full equivalent for all we receive, to pay for 
what we get, to deal justly in all things. In 
truth, it may be said, with hardly an exception, 
that a desire to yet something for nothing is at the 
root of most of the evil in the world. What but 
thisis the source of over-reaching in trade, of all 
kinds of cheating, of breaches of trust, of gam- 
bling, stealing, robbing and burglary, and often 
of murder? What other enemy lurking in the 
mind offers a more fatal invitation to tempta- 
tion? One of the strongest foundations of a 
strong and righteous character has been laid when 
one’s choice and habit make him unwilling to 
receive without giving equally. 

But one may be just and yet be a boor ; as he 
may, perhaps more easily, be courteous and yet 
be a rascal. So the motto does well in that it 
couples manliness and manners, and puts them 
in the right relation to each other. It will do 
the boys and girls good to put this motto into 
their memories, and to put its habitual obser- 
vance into their lives. 
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the many birds that sang 
throughout its valley. 
But what is winter to 
me? The brook, the 
leafless tree, the frozen 
grass, and all hungry life, 
whether bird or beast, 
protest, but 1 find no 
reason tocomplain. My 
needs are never many, 
and I have no sense of 
want when ‘fun in 
feathers,’’ the crested tit, 
bears me company. We 
met this morning at the 








By Lituian M. Cuerry, Minneapolis, Minn. 


three beeches, and wan- 
dered together down the 








‘“January—the month that looks two ways !—one 
face of itsad with Regret, the other glad with Resolve.” 
—Phil Robinson. 


A Secret Song. 





“O snowbird! snowbird ! 
Welcome thy note when maple boughs are bare ; 
Thy merry twitter, thy emphatic call, 
Like silver trumpets pierce the freezing air, 
What time the radiant flakes begin to fall. 
We know thy secret. When the day grows dim, 
Far from the homes that thou hast cheered so long, 
Thy chirping changes to a twilight hymn ! 
O snowbird, snowbird, wherefore hide thy song?” 
—Elizabeth G. Roberts. 


—_—-+ 
Some of our Winter Birds. 








RESIDENTS AND VISITORS. 
Snowflake or Snow Bunting+ Brown Creeper 


Junco or Snowbird+ Winter Wren 

White Breasted Nuthatch Pipit 

Red Breasted Nuthatch Pine Siskin+ 
Chickadee Purple Finch+ 
Crested Titmouse Lapland Longspur+ 
Blue Jay Gold Finch+- 

Crow Kinglet 

Fish Crow Red Crossbill+- 
Kingfisher Horned Lark 
Northern Shrike Cardinal Grosbeak-+- 
Flicker Pine Grosbeak+ 
Downy Woodpecker Song Sparrow+ 

Red Poll+ English Sparrow+ 
Greater Redpoll+ Tree Sparrow+ 
Cedar Bird White Throated 
Bohemian Waxwing+ or 

Robin Canadian Sparrow-+ 





‘We must be free to move if we would be free to see, 
and only when on foot and we have the freedom of 
the fields as wellas ofthe highways can we know what 
winter really means, and by winter I mean weather 
that requires us to make war upon the wood-piles. 
Winter is the crystalization of asummer. A fixedness 
and quiet now replace the flowing river and music of 





road to the edge of the 
meadow. I have been walking here for so many 
years, there is danger of repetition if I mention to-day ; 
but no, Nature is never a repetition. The fault lies 
with ourselves, if this isapparently true. All that 
we learn comes from our own efforts ; we must wrest 
Nature’s secrets from her ; she neither invites us nor 
volunteers any information. Every day has its own 
history, and the friends of yesterday are often more 
companionable to-day. 

Certainly my jolly crested tit has gained since first 
we met, and now is nearer perfection than ever before. 
I am sure of this, and yet much may be due to a clearer 
insight as to what a bird really is. 

Is my companion bird ever convinced I have no 
weapon about me? Tame as he is, he never destroys 
the bridges behind him. I cannot quite gain his con- 
fidence. I fancy if some of us could see ourselves as 
birds see us, with what a sense of degradation would 
we be overwhelmed! Seldom is it that we are not 
greeted, by every bird we meet, as a red-handed mur- 
derer. An exception to-day, however, for this jolly tit 
was socially inclined. He peeped over his shoulder as 
I drew near ; called out to me as I was about to pass 
by, and so we exchanged ‘‘Good-Mornings”’ as friend 
to friend.”’—Selection from ‘‘The Witchery of Winter’’ in 
Vol. ‘Freedom of the Fields’’ by C. C. Abbott. 
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January Bird Talks. 








In January we feel that we are really in the midst of 
Winter—no make-believe on any hand. For then, asa 
rule, come the deepest snows, bringing the ‘‘white days 
of the winter.’’ If we are comfortably housed, we 
father prefer the ‘‘royal garment of ermine’’ of which 
Margaret Sangster speaks, to the thin patches of snow 
over field and hill. 

But what of our feathered friends, the birds? To 
many of them this royal garment is a cover they 
would gladly dispense with. For how deeply it hides 
almost all their food supply. True, some of the hard- 
iest ones seem to care but little. Yet usually to all 
there comes at sometime in winter a day when they 
suffer from both cold and hunger. Then it is that 
many even of the shyest birds turn to us for a little 
help, laying aside their usual caution and fear. But 
alas, some of these little creatures perish, rather than 
trust, even when starving, to the tender mercies of 
mankind, who have so often abused their privileges. 
If only the birds could know whom to trust, and how 
gladly the majority of people would give them help ! 

In Phil Robinson’s book called ‘‘In Garden, Orchard 
and Spinney,” are some very interesting notes and 
suggestions about helping the hungry winter birds. 
You will enjoy reading these, I feel confident, and the 
pleasant humor to be found throughout the volume 
adds to the interest of all he says. 

This month I have given you a list of some of our 
winter birds; that is, the birds which many of you 
will find resident in your part of the country all 
winter, and others will see only as occasional visitors. 
A good plan to follow will be to enter this list (or make 
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one for ourselves) in our note-books, checking off frona 
day to day those which come within our range. 

At times we may feel as if there were no birds to be 
seen save the English Sparrow (do they not win our 
regard by their bravery in cold winter weather?) But 
a little careful observation, will reveal even in regions 
where birds are fewest, several at least of the birds 
named in the list. Looking over the long and attrac- 
tive list, we see that time will allow us to select but a 
few birds for our study to-day. 

By common consent, I believe, we turn to the two 
first ones of those mentioned, namely the snowbirds, 
about which children always love to hear. In the 
third named do you recognize the bird of last month’s 
study? Our little snowbirds, the Snowflake and the 
Junco, both belong to one of our largest bird families, 
the Fringillide. Nearly one-seventh of all our birds 
belong to this family, which includes Finches, Spar- 
rows, Grosbeaks, Buntings, Linnets and Crossbills. 
While all have enough likeness in structure to place 
them in this family, there are, of course, many differ- 
ences in characteristics. You will notice probably a 
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similiarity in their bills, which are short, stout and 
conical, fitted for seed cracking. The crossbills, as 
their name indicates, furnish an odd variation. 

Notice, please, in our list of Winter Residents and 
Visitors the birds marked thus+. Allofthese belong 
to the Fringillide, nearly half of the list. I should be 
pleased to have you complete for yourselves a list of 
other birds belonging to this family. 

SNOWFLAKE OR SNOW BUNTING. 
Belongs to the branch Finches. Length 7in. Summerdress (in 


the arctic regions) snow white with touches of black. Winter 
dress (as seen in our latitudes) soft browns, grays, black and white. 


We could wish that we might often see these dear 
little ‘Snowflakes in feathers,”’ or that they would 
wear their white cloaks, when they drift down into 
our latitude, borne hither by some heavy snowstorms. 
I wonder if it is true that these snowflake namesakes 
often spend nights buried beneath the snow. If so, 
some birds find use for the “royal ermine,’’ do they 
not? I hope these cunning snowbirds will make use 
frequently, in this and coming winters, of all the snow 
coaches coming southward from the Arctic regions. 
For we want a chance to become better acquainted 
with the snow buntings. They are really very rare 
visitors, I believe, in most parts of the United States. 
Nansen, the great Arctic explorer, mentions having 
occasional glimpses of the snowflakes in their northern 
home. Let us remember that while we have another 
it is not the same as the Snowflake, but is called 

THE JUNCO OR SNOWBIRD. 

Also one of Finches. Length 6in. Oftencalled theslate-colored 
snowbird ; color chiefly dark slate with soft gray vest ; some white 
underneath and in outer tail feathers. Summer home far north 
and in high mountains. Seen in United States only in winter. 

‘Little Gray-robed Monks and Nuns’ is the charm- 
ing title which Florence A. Merriman (author of that 
delightful book, Birds of Village and Field) gives to 
the Juncos. We are almost sure to see the Juncos in 
Winter, and it will well repay us to make friends with 
these bright genial little creatures. You will like to 
read the account given in ‘‘Citizen Bird’’ of how the 
Doctor made winter pets of the Juncos, when he was 
a boy, living on the farm. One cold winter, he suc- 
ceeded in luring the birds into the barn where he could 
give them food and shelter, saving them from both 
freezing and starvation. Some quails and snowflakes 
were also persuaded into shelter with the chickens. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26,) 
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Dr. Nicnots, Editor 

of the Boston 

Journal of Chem- 

istry— 

“Entertains the profoundest re- 
spect for a grain of wheat, as it isa 
most marvelous combination of sub- 
stances, admirably adapted for the 
up-building and sustenance of the 
tissues of the human body.” 


WHEATLET 


made from the choicest selected 
wheat, is the richest of all cereal 
foods in these substances. Non-irri- 
tating to the weakest stomach and 
ready for breakfast in a few minutes. 

What is the conclusion? 
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Selections. 





“The earth in silent snows is bound ; 
Want grinds and pain oppresses ; 

Life’s awful problems who shall sound? 
Its riddles sad who guesses? 

But oh, the sky is blue, 
And oh, the sun is bright ! 

And the chickadee in the tall pine-tree 
Sings in the cold’s despite.’’ 


—Celia Thaxter. 
“The depths of winter reached! 
Thoughtful, thoughtless words,—the 


depths of winter. Everything gone in- 
ward and downward from surface and 
summit, Nature at low tide. In its time 
will come the height of summer, when 
the tides of life will rise to the tree-tops, 
or be dashed as silvery insect spray all 
but to the clouds. So bleak a season 
touches my concern for birds, which 
never seem quite at home in this world ; 
and the winter has been most lean and 
hungry for them. Many snows have 
fallen—snows that are as raw cotton 
spread over their breakfast table, and 
cutting off connection between them and 
its bounties. 

Next summer I must let the weeds 
grow up in my garden, so they may have 
a better chance for seeds above the 
stingy level of universal white. Of late 
I have opened a pawnbroker’s shop for 
my hard-pressed brethren in feathers, 
lending at a fearful rate of interest ; for 
every borrowing Lazarus will have to 
pay me back in due time by monthly in- 
stallments of singing. I shall have mine 
own again with usury. But were a man 
never so usurious, would he not lenda 
winter seed for a summer song? Would 
he refuse to invest his stale crumbs in an 
orchestra of divine instruments and a 
choir of heavenly voices? And to-day, 
also, I ordered from a nurseryman more 
trees of holly, juniper and fir, since the 
storm-beaten cedars will have to come 
down. For, when the forest is naked, 
and every shrub and hedge-row bare, 
| what would become of your birds in the 
|universal rigor and exposure of the 
world if there were no evergreens—na- 
ture’s hostelries for the homeless ones? 
Living in the depths of these, they can 
keep snow, ice and wind at bay; prying 
eyes cannot watch them, nor enemies so 
well draw near ; cones or seeds or berries 
are their store; and in the untrodden 
chambers each can have the company of 
its mate.’”’—James Lane Allen. 

++ 


From Writings of Dr. C. C, 
Abbott. 


It is humiliating to think that we 
have no tame wild birds, and yet we 
might have many. Thoreau proved this 
while living in his Walden hut, and it 
has been shown time and again that man 
and not the birds, is at fault. They are 
driven off and man is the driver. What 














nature considerately gave to this country 
is rejected, and an alien bird, a veritable 
outcast of featherdom, has been received 
with open arms. 

Not one of our common bids, not even 
the wren, is as tame as it might be and 
willingly would be, though many of the 
shy dwellers in deep woods and far-off 
swamps and unfrequented fields would 
come at least within hearing if they had 
assurance of safety. The vast majority 
of birds that are now associated in our 
minds wfth remote forests, those farthest 
removed from man, do not prefer these 
regions to cultivated areas, but realize 
their greater immunity from damage in 
such localities. These birds do not flee 
from the single cabins of back woodsmen, 
nor are they disturbed by the campfires 
of true sportsmen ; but they dread the 
unthinking crowds that open up new 
lands to civilization, and who apparently 
consider it a duty to persecute the 
earliest occupants. 

It may be asked, ‘‘How can the wild 
birds again be made tame?” and the 
reply—a confident one—is ready. ‘By 
not doing anything that we now do, and 
by doing a great deal that we leave un- 
done.’’ The great obstacle is ignorance ; 
a@ scarcely minor one is greed ; a lesser 
one, yet of much magnitude, is indiffer- 
ence. To overcome these is a greater 
task than even Hercules performed. 

Then there are the mighty host of in- 
different people, men otherwise intelli- 
gent, but so engrossed with personal 
affairs, so preoccupied with business, 
that the song of a bird never falls on 
their ears; and from them all the way 
down the scale of humanity to that piti- 
ful spectacle, a woman who wears a 
bird’s skin on her hat, the culpable ac- 
cessory of that vile creature, a bird 
murderer. 





+@e 
Selections from John Burroughs 





“The sparrows are all meek and lowly 
birds. They are of the grass, the fences, 
the low bushes, the weedy wayside 
places. Nature has denied them all bril- 
liant tints but she has given them sweet 
and musical voices. Theirsare the quaint 
and simple lullaby songs of childhood.” 
—Birds and Poets. 


“The sparrow is not a beautiful bird, 
except in our affections and associations, 
and its eggs are not beautiful as eggs go 
—four or five little freckled spheres, that, 
like the bird itself, blend well with the 
ground upon which they are laid.”— 
Riverby. 

‘We have nearly or quite a dozen 
varieties of the sparrow in the Atlantic 
States, but perhaps no more than half 
that number would be discriminated by 
the unprofessional observer. The song 
sparrow comes first. At least his voice 
is first heard.’”’— Wake Robin. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Do You Get Up With a Lame Back? 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


These ‘‘Business Notes’ refer to the business de- 
partment of the INsTRucTOR and should be read 
regularly by each subscriber, as they are intended to 
call attention to special features, bargains, etc. 

Remember that Norma. Insrrucror 
costs only fifty cents a year when paid 


in advance, but that arrearages are 


Importance of Paying Sub- Chargedat 


f 
scriptions in Advance. rn 


year. It is important that subscriptions 
should be renewed promptly at expira- 
tion, thus avoiding liability for the 
higher rate. 

+ * 

Readers of the Instructor who wish to 
advance in their profession, prepare for 
examination or secure a better salary, 
Our A. C. N. “Should not fail to investi- 

Catalogue gate the methods of in- 

*. struction as given by the 
American Correspondence Normal. Full 
information, together with the names of 
our last year’s students and hundreds of 
testimonials from same, will be sent upon 
application. 

bid iad 

We wish to call your special attention 
to our Great Combination Offer on page 
2, in which we offer: How to Become 

Quick at Figures, Brown’s 
swage Question Book, Number 
only $1.63. Cards, Alphabet Cards, 
Busy Work Series, and Pocket Diction- 
ary, total value $4.25, together with Nor- 
MAL INstRUCTOR one year, for only $1.35 
(postage 28 cents extra). As the sale of 
this combination offer is limited to 500, 
you should not hesitate, but order at once. 


* * 
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If there is a teacher in America who is 
not familiar with Norma. Insrrucror, 
we are anxious to know it and to send 
We Wish Names 8¥¢h —" pany 

copy. e wish, 
of Your Friends. th ain. so obidain 
the names and addresses of as many 
teachers as possible and would like each 
subscriber to send us the names and 
addresses of teacher friends in order that 
we may check them up and send sample 
copies to such as are not subscribers. 
Will YOU not do this? Note: Your 
local papers doubtless print lists of the 
teachers in your town and county from 
time to time. Clip these out and send 
to us and we shall greatly appreciate it. 

% * 


Probably no series of School Souvenirs 
ever produced has been so popular or in 
such great demand as those introduced 
For the Close — published by us. 

ey are popular with 
of School. teachers and pupils alike. 
The expense of providing for an entire 
school is less than with almost any other 
form of acceptable gift. We now have 
three styles—Plain, Flag and Photograph 
—all similar in having the names of 
officers, teacher and pupils, but differing 
in the style of title card. The Photo- 
graph Souvenir has the copied picture of 
the teacher or schoolhouse, and the Flag 
Souvenir bears ‘‘the flag,’’ in colors and 
embossed. Nothing could be better to 
give your pupils at the close of the pres- 
ent term. If you are not familiar with 
these Souvenirs, send for a free sample 
of each. 
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Do You Have Rheumatism ? 
Are You Sleepless, 
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Nervous, Irritable ? 


Kidney Trouble Makes You Miserable, 





SWAMP-ROOT Is the Great Remedy for Kidney, Bladder and Uric Acid 
Troubles.—To Prove Its Wonderful Merits, You May Have a Sample 


Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





Well people have healthy kidneys. 

You are in no danger of being sick if 
you keep your kidneys well. 

They filter your blood, keep it pure 
and free from disease-breeding germs. 

Your other organs may need care, but 
your kidneys most, because they do 
most. : 

If you are sick, begin with your kid- 
neys, because as soon as they are well 
they will help all the other organs to 
health. 

The treatment of some diseases may 
be delayed without danger, not so with 
kidney disease. 

Swamp-Root is the great discovery of 
Dr. Kilmer, the eminent kidney and 
bladder specialist, and is a genuine 
specific with wonderful healing action 
on the kidneys. 

It will be found by both men and wo- 
men just what is needed in all cases of 
kidney and bladder disorders, lame back, 
dull pain or ache in the back, gravel 
catarrh of the bladder, rheumatism, 
sciatica, neuralgia, uric acid troubles 
and Bright’s disease, which is the worst 
form of neglected kidney trouble. 





If your water, when allowed to remain 
undisturbed for twenty-four hours, forms 
a sediment or settling or has a cloudy 
appearance, it is evidence that your kid- 
neys and bladder need immediate atten- 
tion. 

Swamp-Root corrects inability to hold 
water and promptly overcomes that un- 
pleasant necessity of being compelled to 
go often during the day and to get up 
many times during the night. 

The way to be well is to pay attention 
to your kidneys. 

To take Swamp-Root when you are 
suffering from clogged kidneys. 

This prompt, mild and wonderful rem- 
edy is easy to get at the drug stores in 
fifty-cert or one-dollar bottles. 

To prove for yourself its merits you 
may have a sample bottle, and a book 
telling more about it, both sent abso- 
lutely free by mail. 

The great discovery, Swamp-Root is 
so remarkably successful that our readers 
are advised to write for a free sample 
bottle, and to kindly mention the Nor- 
mal Instructor when sending their ad- 
dresses to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 
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Teaching Obedience. 
¢¢R,7ILLIE, I have told you twice 
W during the last hour to keep 
that top in your desk and let it 
staythere. It keeps your attention from 
the lesson. Put it on my desk now.”’ 

The teacher, a girl with a calm face, 
spoke in soft, clear tones, but with aring 
of determination that caused the boy 
addressed to hesitate before he refused 
to give up his highly-prized plaything. 

“T don’t want to,’’ replied Willie. ‘I 
will put it in my pocket.”’ 

Mary Montcalm, the new teacher of 
the primary school, cast a quick glance 
around her schoolroom. She knew that, 
although apparently busy at their tasks, 
every child was “taking her measure.”’ 

“Oh, if I could only let him put it in 
his pocket,’’ thought the kind hearted 
girl; ‘“‘but there is a principle involved. 
I must teach obedience or be untrue to 
my trust.”’ 

Turning to the blackboard, she wrote 
in a large, round hand, ‘‘Obey them that 
have rule over you ;”’ then quietly seat- 
ing herself, she requested Walter Wade 
to read aloud what she had written, and 
then the whole school to read it in 
concert. ‘ 

It was done. 

“Who can tell what is meant by 
obey?’ she asked. A number of hands 
went up, but Willie’s head went down. 

“Tt means, do what you are told to 
do,”’ said éager little Johnnie Grey. 

‘Johnnie, suppose a big boy should 
give you a cigarette this evening and tell 
you to smoke it, ought you to obey him ?” 

‘‘No” said Johnnie with a puzzled air. 

‘Why not ?”’ asked the teacher. 

“T know,’ said Clarence Carlton. 
‘You wrote, ‘Obey them that have rule 
over you,’ and the big boy has no rule 
over Johnnie, and so he ought not to 
obey him.”’ 

‘Very well, Clarence,’’ replied Miss 
Montcalm. 

‘‘Now, who has the rule over him?” 

‘‘Why,’’ said Clarence, “‘his father and 
mother.” 

‘And teacher, too,” quickly added 
Charlie Brown. 

‘Ts there no one else?” inquired the 
teacher. 

‘*Yes, God has the rule over us all,” 
said quiet little Mary Green. 

‘‘You are right, my child, and these 
are God’s words, spoken to us through 
his book,”’ said the teacher in an earnest 
tone. 

After a pause, during which she did 
not even glance at Willie, the teacher 
said, ‘‘All who think it right to obey the 
teacher may stand up.’”’ A moment’s 
pause—then every child arose, 








“Thank you,’ said she. ‘“Take your 
seats now.”’ 

Just then a little form was seen moy- 
ing slowly up the aisle, and with eyes 
beaming with triumph of self-conquest, 
Willie laid his top on the teacher’s desk. 

“My noble little man,’’ said the teach- 
er. ‘I can teach you nothing that will 
be more valuable to you than the lesson 
you have learned to-day.’’—Selected. 

~~ @po—_—_—- 
Story of the Orient. 


of a faithful servant and friend. He 

gave notice that he wanted a man to 
do a day’s work, and two men came and 
asked to be employed. He engaged 
them both for certain fixed wages, and 
set them to work to fill a basket with 
water from a neighboring well, saying 
that he would come in the evening and 
see their work. He then left them to 
themselves and went away. After put- 
ting in one or two bucketfuls, one of the 
men said : 

‘‘What is the good of doing this useless 
work? As soon as you put the water in 
on one side it runs out on the other.” 

The other man answered : 

“But we have our day’s wages, haven’t 
we? The use ofthe work is the master’s 
business, not ours.”’ 

“JT am not going to do such fool’s 
work,’”’ replied the other ; and throwing 
down his bucket he went away. 

The other man contined his work till 
about sunset; he exhausted the well. 
Looking down into it he saw something 
shining at the bottom. He let down his 
bucket once more and drew up a precious 
diamond ring. 

“Now I see the use of pouring water 
into a basket,’’ he exclaimed to himself. 
“Tf the bucket had brought up the ring 
before the well was dry it would have 
been found in the basket. The labor 

yas not useless, after all.”’ 

But he had yet to learn why the king 
had ordered this apparently useless task. 
It was to test his capacity for perfect 
obedience, without which no servant is 
reliable. 

At this moment the king came up to 
him, and as he bade the man keep the 
ring, he said : 

“Thou hast been faithful in a little 
thing; now I can trust thee in great 
things. Henceforth thou shalt stand at 
my hand.’’—The Sunday Hour. 
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The smallest horse in the world is a 
Shetland pony owned by the Marchese 
Carcano, in Milan. It is twenty-four in- 
ches high, and when standing beside its 
owner the pony’s back is only an inch 


A‘ EASTERN king was once in need 





above his knee. 
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MANY TONES.” 


Other pianos are 


) SINGLE-TONED 


NO OTHER LIKE IT. 





INSTRUMENTS. 


NO OTHER EQUAL TO IT. 





Warranted ten years, and warrant is ‘‘Burnt in the back’’ of each in- 


strument. 


“CROWN” piano is the highest type of the modern piano- 


forte. It stands squarely on its merits and courts the most critical exam- 


ination and closest comparison. 
Write for catalogue with music free. 


It is sure to please and satisfy you. 


Bent makes ‘‘CROWN’”’ Church, School, and Parlor Organs also. 


Catalogue for the asking. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manuf’r, Bent Block, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 





A Whole Winter’s Reading Free 


This is sure to create a sensation and that is just 
what we intend by making such an“astounding offer. 
We will give you over 


400 COMPLETE NOVELS. 





novelette stories and sketches FREE. This sen- 
sational offer is made for the purpose of introducing 
our large and handsome illustrated literary and fam- 
ily magazine, The Metropolitanand Rural 

ome into thousanus of homes. The Metro- 
politan and Rural Home is filled from 
cover tocover with delightful reading matter and 
beautiful illustrations; it is filled with charming 
serial and short stories, sketches and poems by the 
most popular authors, useful miscellany, fancy work, 
household and other instructive departments. We 
can afford to lose money on each subscriber at the 
outset, because those who once become subscribers 
are so charmed with the Metropolitan jand 
Rural Home that they will invariably continue 
to take it permanently. To secure therefore, im- 
mediately two hundred thousand new subscribers to 
The Metropolitan and Rural Home we 
make the following special limited and ex- 
traordinary offer : Upon the receipt of 
only sixteen cents instamps, we willsend 
The Metropolitan and Rural Home for 
six months (the regular subscription price of The 
Metropolitan and Rural Home is fifty cents 
ayear) and to every subscriber sending us 
the eight 2-cent stamps we will also send 
free either postpaid or by express over 
four hundred complete noveis, novelette 
stories and sketches, by some of the most 
famous authors of America and Europe, as follows: 
The Corsican Brothers, by Aldxander Dumas; The 
Fatal Secret; by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth ; 


The Diamond Bracelet, by Mrs. Henry Wood; The 
Mystery at Deepdale, by Charlotte M. Braeme; A 
Passive Crime, by “The Duchess ;”? The Little Woman 
in Black, by Miss M. E. Braddon; 7%e Wreck of the 
Copeland, by H. Rider Haggard ; The Ghost of Lemon 
Lane, by Mrs. May Agnes Fleming; Carbon, the De- 
tective, by Emerson Bennett; The Mystery of Sasassa 
Valley, by A. Conan Doyle; Judith’s Sailor, by Syl- 
vanus Cobb, Jr.; The Miner’s Wife, by Mary Kyle 
Dallas; Miss Jones's Quilting, by Josiah Allen’s 
Wife ; John Beckwith’ s Reverses, by Horatio Alger, Jr.; 
The Uncle from India, by Oliver Optic; The Last 
Plank, by Ned Buntline, and Four Hundred and 
Nine Others, including Love Stories, Domestic Stor- 
ies, Society Stories, Detective Stories, Humorous 
Stories, Sea Stories, Indian Stories, Hunters’ Stories, 
Railroad Stories, Fairy Stories, Juvenile Stories, 
Dramatic Stories, Exciting Stories, Pathetic Stories. 
Stories of Thrilling Adventure, making the grandest 
aggregation of absorbing, fascinating literature ever 
offered to the reading public of the world. Remem- 
ber that for only sixteen cents we will send you 
The Metropolitan and Rural Home for six 
months,andithis collection of over four hundred com- 
plete novels, novelettes, sketches and stories, free. 
For this insignificant sum you will get a whole win- 
ter’s delightful reading free. You will get the big- 
gest bargain ever heard of or-thought of. You will 
get many times your money’s worth, and you will be 
perfectly delighted with the great bargain. We 
guarantee perfect and entire satisfaction, If you can 
conscientiously say that you are not satisfied, we 
will refund your money and make you 
a present of all. This is a special limited offer. 
For sixty cents we will send five subscriptions with 
the above four hundred novels, stories, etc , free to 
each.e Address, THE METROPOLITAN 
AND RURAL HOME, 17 German Her- 
old Bldg., New York. 
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1899 
CALENDAR 
FREE. 


A beautiful and artistic calendar 
will be sent free of charge to any 
school teacher on receipt of 3 two- 
cent stamps for postage, etc. Please 
mention Norma Instructor. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 

Jersey City, N. J. 
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| Planetary Pencil Pointer > 








Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B. DICK COFPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 
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Curing Catarrh. 


Dr. Marshall’s Aromatic Catarrh Snuff $ 
has never been equaled for the instant relief and § 
permanent cure of Catarrh, Colds in the Head, 
Yand the attendant Headache, Deafness, and re-§ 
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)stores Lost Sense of Smell. Immediate relief § 
) guaranteed. Use before retiring at night untilall ( 
) symptoms disappear. ( 
OUR FRIENDS SAY: q 

“JT would not be without Marshall's Ca- § 
tarrh Snuff if it cost $15 per bottle.” 4 
J. H. Brown, Cleveland, Ohio. § 

“T have sold Marshall's ¢atarrh Snuff ¢ 
for forty years and can truthfully say that no § 
other remedy has given such universal satisfac- ¢ 
tion. W. M. HEFFERMAN, Druggist, ( 
Cleveland, Ohio. 2 
One party writes :—‘‘I was deaf for ten yearsand 2 
¢ had nosense of smell for six years, Itcured me.” é 
e Another writes —“I suffered with catarrh for ) 
¢ seven years,and tried many remedies but received 
P no relief until I bought a bottle of Marshall’s 
2 Catarrh Snuff. It cured me completely in § 
2 two or three weeks.”’ § 
Ask Your Dealer For It. § 

) 

) 


: 
> 
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) 

5 Refuse all substitutes. Price, 25 cents. All ¢ 
5 druggists, or by mail postpaid. Try a bottle, ¢ 
5 Circulars free. 

> F.C. KEITH, (Mnfr.) Cleveland, Ohio. { 
§ Mention Normal Instructor. ‘‘PUBLIC SQUARE” ) 
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Morto—The best way to keep children quiet is 
to keep them busy. 


BUSY WORK DEVICES. 

1. Have pupils write lists of articles 
found in grocery stores. Let one of the 
pupils write this list on the blackboard 
on Monday morning, and let it be under- 
stood that on Friday afternoon just before 
closing school, a short time will be given 
to talk about these various articles, from 
what countries they came, how produced, 
uses, etc. 

2. Have a box filled with the different 
letters of the alphabet from which givea 
number to each pupil to arrange and re- 
arrange and form thus as many words as 
possible with them. Have the words 
thus formed written neatly on paper and 
showed to you for examination. Give 
the same kind of letters to several pupils 
and see which can make the most words 
with them. , 

3. Write several queries on the board 
—out of the ordinary—which will cause 


some thought and research on the part 


of the pupils. Have answers neatly 
written on paper and handed to you for 
examination. 

4. The following will be found a good 
“geographical game’’ :—Have pupils 
open book at some good map. (a) Make 
a list of things they see on the map, in 
alphabetical order. (b) They may make 
list, each successive name beginning 
with the last letter of the preceding one, 
the work being started by the teacher 
giving the same name toall. See who 
can write the longest list. This isa good 
exercise to brighten up the geography 
class if it drags. 

5. Have pupils make a “curiosity box.” 
Have a good sized box and fill it with 
whatever curious things you may chance 
to find. Let each pupil have an indi- 
vidual box. Have them to write stories 
aboutthem. Let pupils exchange stories 
and mark all errors. 

PRIMARY PHYSICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. Did you ever see a muscle? What 
is meant by muscles? 

2. Of what useare muscles? Couldn’t 
we get along without them? Why? 

3. About how many muscles are there 
in your body ? 

4, Are all muscles of the same size and 
shape? Explain. 

5. What special 
have? 

6. Why do many muscles have taper- 
ing ends? 

7. What effect does exercise have on 
muscles? Why do we need exercise 
then? What isthe best exercise ? 

8. Name some good results from proper 
exercise. 


power do muscles 








9. Why is walking considered the best 
exercise ? 
10. When is the best time for exercise ? 
11. What effect does alcohol have upon 
the muscles? 
12. Does alcohol ever affect the speech ? 
How? } 
13. What areferments? Where found ? 
14. Is ‘‘chome-made”’ beer a safe drink ? 
Why? 
HEALTH MAXIMS. 
NoTE—Place on blackboard, and have learned. 
1. Strong drink weakens the will 
power. 
2. Strong drink causes loss of self- 
control. 
3. Strong drink makes a good mana 
brute. 
4, Strong drink causes poverty, suffer- 
ing and disgrace. 
5. Take a good walk every day. 
* 6. Eat slowly and chew your food well. 
7. Read a pleasant book just before 
going to bed. * 
8. Never put ear-picks, pins, etc., into 
your ears. 
9. Let your ear-wax alone—nature will 
care for it. 
10. Remove all bad teeth from your 
mouth and thus keep a pure breath. 
11. Rest your eyes when they begin to 
smart. 
12. Take frequent baths—especially a 
good sun-bath. 
13. Never go in swimming when over- 
heated. 
14. Don’t bite your finger-nails. 
15. Always keep neat and clean—clean- 
liness is next to Godliness. 
16. Keep your living rooms and sleeping 
rooms full of pure air. 
FOR THE HISTORY CLASS. 
1. Who were the ‘guerillas ?”’ 
some noted leaders. _ 
2. When was the Civil War planted ? 
3. What were ‘Minute Men ?”’ 
4. What was the ‘Yankee Cheese-box 
on a Raft???’ Why so called ? 
5. Which was the decisive battle of 
the Civil War? 
6. What is meant by ‘“‘U. G. R. R.?” 
Why? 
7. What explorer was shot by his own 
men ? 
, 8. What distinction was made in col- 
onial times between Mr. and Goodman ? 
9. What were ‘‘Quaker Guns’ and 
where used ? 
10. -Who were the ‘‘Doughfaces ?”’ 
11. What was the ‘Terrapin War ?”’ 
12. What is the ‘‘River of Death ?” 
13. Who was the first English child 
born in America? 


14. What settlement chose the Bible as 
its law? 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30.) 
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WwHY 
GO TO *COLLEGHEH” 
TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 


First-Class Book-keeper 


out of you AT YOUR OWN HOME, within from 
two to six weeks’ time, for $3, or return your money ? 
I find POSITIONS, too, FREE OF CHARGE. 
Placed a young man in position as book-keeper for a 
railway company at $25 a week, on October 13; an- 
other on expert work for a silk manufactory, at $30 a 
week, on November 30; a young lady as book-keeper 
for a medicine house, at $12 a week, On February 25. 
Perhaps I can do as well for YOU! 

SAVE THIS and write for further particulars, 
J. H. GOODWIN, Expert Accountant, room 411, 
1,215 Broadway. New York. 


Get Rid of 


THOSE... 
ACHING 
of CORNS sts 
2» A Snug Fit with 
~, Ease and Comfort 
























removes the toe 
corn everytime 
No pain; ino 
poison Your 
druggist or by 
mail, 15c. a box. 


- “= Giant Chemical Co. 
xen 305 Cherry St., Phila- 
‘e- delphia, Pa, 
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Berkshire 
Hills es 
Sanatorium, == 
stzv"CAN 
TREATMENT OF /-Al N 
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Tumors, and all Porms of Malignant and 
mgn Growth 


Without the use of the Knif@ 


ThE LarGest AND Best Equipped Paivate InstituTion iN THE WoRto, 
We have never failed to effect a permanent cure where we have) 
had a reasonable opportunity for treatment 
Please state your case as clearly as possible and our book with 
complete mformation will be mailed free Address, 


Drs, WE. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass, 


MERIT is the Heavy Artillery by which we 
are constantly winning victories, 
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) RPR AY’S WORLD “RES ng 
TOILET PREPARATIONS. estaas tose 


ESTasd 1666 
Sold Everywhere by Leading Drug, Perfume, 
Fancy Goods and Hair Stores. 
BY MAIL, 5c, EXTRA, 


Rosuline for tinting lips, cheeks and finger nails 
# rosy hue, true to nature,—undetected ; stands ocean 
bathing—25 cts. 

Cream Vanola,a beneficial emollient for softening 
and whitening the handsand complexion. Jar. 25cts. 

Hygenia Face Powder, highly medicinal. very 
adhesive and spreads smoothly on the skin. Innon 
spilling boxes, 35 cents; natural flesh and white. 

Glora Lily Lotion, removes tan, cures sunburn, 
rough, dry skin, whitens complexion and hands; 4 
oz. bottles, 50 cts. 

Ongoline, a harmless liquid, for bleaching and 
cleaning finger nails; also removes stains from the 
skin. Beware of poisonous compounds, Bottles, 50c. 

Diamond Nail Enamel, polishes finger nails. 
Box 25 cts. 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO., 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS 
SALESROOMS : 12 East 23d St., N. Y. 
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SEND US ONE DOLLAR sx: 24, and wo, win 


wew 1599 pattern high rene RESERVOIR COAL AND WOOD 
COOK STOVE, by freight C.O.D., subjectto examination, 
Examine it 





— 
WRITE FOR OUR BIG FREE 
freight STOVE CATALOGUE 
charges, This stove is size No. 8, oven fs 16}x18x11, to 
is 42x23; made from best pig hye oy voy ues, heavy 
covers, heavy YY" and grates, larse ovens] helf, "heavy 
tin-lined oven doo ate kel ated ornamen 


— reclain lined rimmings, extra ls me reocraamenned base. 
t iooas burner made, and we furnish FREE an extra wood 
Frate mak ine ita perfect woodburner, WEISSUE ABIND- 
N@ GUARANTEE with every stove and guarantee safe de- 
livery to your railroad station. Yourlocaldealer would 
Spare ey $25.00 for such a stove; the freight i is ei8 
about 8i.00 for each 500 miles, so we save you at least sie 
Address, SEARS, ROEBU UCK & CO. (Ine), CHICAGO: 
(Bears, Roebuck & Coe are thoroughly reliable—Editor.\ 






























WANTED FOR 


DR. SCOTT’S 
ELECTRIC CORSETS, 


A perfect fit and nature’sown 
remedy for Backache, Ner- 
» Vousness, Indigestion, ‘Head- 
MAache, Liver and Kidney 
iy Trouble—nine styles. 
/ A Valuable Book FE PRES. 


Room 24. $42 Broadway N. Y 


=>oaysFREE TRIAL 


Buy direct from Factory at Wholesale 
a prices. Saves agents large profits 





grade Kenwood drop head Sewing Ma- 
chine $22.50. Equal to others sold by 
agents at $65. Arlinctons at $14to 
$19.50 retail value $25 to $50. Other 
Machines$8,$J 1.50 and $15. All attach- 
ments FREE. Over 100,000 in use. War- 
et ae age _ Catalogue and testi- 
ite today for special 
gt offer CASH BUYERS’ UNI N, 
58-164 W. VanBuren St.,B-313 Chicago,IIl 


QUILT PATTERNS. 

We want every quilter to 
have onr book of 400 De- 
signs. containing the pret- 
tiest, queerest, scarest, 
===21/most grotesque patterns 
1 from old log cabin to stars 
and puzzle design. 7th re- 
vised edition; beautiful, 
unique, All sent stpaid 
tor 10c. LADIE ART 
CO., 203 Pine St., B 
30, be. Louis, Mo. 
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THE PERFECT COMB CLEANER. 






AY PAT. APPL 
It’s Perfect, Sanitary, Rapid, FOR 


Convenient, Everlasting, Cheap, Price 
and mentee by every person 

using a comb. 10 cts. 
EVER LASTING A.E.CO., 

26 W. Bway, New York. « by mail. 





LADIES WE WANT YOU 


to use Violet Tooth Powder, and will send 
you a box free if you will send us the name an@ad- 
dress of five of your young lady friends, over 16 years 
old, and 5 one cent stamps to pay postage. It is-anti- 
septic, imparts a delicate odor to the breath, hardens 
the gums and makes the teeth a ag of glistening 
pearls, G. H. HUNT, Bo 
Monroe "Center, Kil. 


~-Ev-ilo Complexion Powder 


Flesh, White, and Olive shades, preserves and beau- 
tifies. Used by refined people everywhere. Sold by 
all dealers, or sent by mail on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. BUFORD CHEMICAL CO., 


94 Washington St., Chicago. 


FREE No Money 
a= Wanted 

lor this ring. The latest lovers’ 
knot. Solid Gold plate, hand 


chased. Guaranteed to wear. a us 8 cents to ay 4 
pay for od box it comes in and postage on our 5 


PURTIN JEWELRY CO., Attleboro, Mass. 
Ae oe oe oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe oe Ot 














This magazine is printed with ink manu- 
factured by The Ullman & Philpot Mfg. Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. os « Me 





No money in advance, This High-| 
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15. What battle was preceded by 
prayer? 

16. What explorer died while at prayer? 

17 Where was the first American 
“strike ?”? 

18. Who, when.on trial, was his own 
lawyer and won his case? 

FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 


1. What isan isobar? An isotherm? 

2. How are winds named ? 
* 3. Why is Cape Horn so called? 

4. Is it warmer at the top, or bottom 
ofahill? Why? 

5. When are ‘‘dog-days,”’ and why so 
called ? 

6. Do the moon and sun rise in the 
same place? 

7. What country contains the most 
coal ? 

8. Which are older, the rivers of 
Florida, or those of New York ? 

9. What is meant by a tidal wave? 

10. Is snow ever seen in the tropics? 

11. What is meant by the ‘‘snow-line ?” 

12. What is the difference between 
mosses and lichens? 

13. What is meant by a long-distance 
telephone? Who invented the tele- 
phone? 

14. Where is the Hyperborean sea? 

15. Define mesas and buttes. 

16. Where isthe ‘‘Garden of the Gods?” 

17. What country was the ‘‘World’s 
eldest born ?”’ 

18. Who was Malte-Brun ? 

19. What is the nadir? 


LANGUAGE CLASS, 


1. For Guessing Games :—(a) Teacher 
describe an animal, a plant, or any other 
object. Pupils guess its name. A pupil 
describes an object. Teacher and pupils 
guess its name. (b) Teacher describes 
hidden object. Pupils guesses its name 
and find. (c) Teacher or pupil des- 
cribes animal. Pupils perform actions to 
designate animal they guess. (d) Teach- 
er or pupil describe objects. Pupils 
select names from among other words. 
(e) Teacher selects object. Pupils ques- 
tion until from teacher’s replies they can 
guess name, etc. 

2. For Action Lesson. (a) Pupils tell 
what can do, and illustrate. (b) Pu- 
pils tell what -animals and birds 
can do, and _ illustrate. (c) Teacher 
performssingle actions. Pupils tell what 
he did. (d) ‘Teacher performs actions. 
Pupils imitate. Tell what they did. (e) 
Pupils perform acts indicated by teacher. 
Tell what they did. ‘I threw the ball.” 
“Sarah sat at the desk.” (f) Perform 
actions. Tell how the action was per- 
formed. ‘I ran quickly.’’ ‘He sang 
loudly.”’ 


CHIPS FOR THE TEACHER. 


1. Have asystem in calling your pupils 
to class. 

2. Don’t allow pupils to crowd one 
another in class. 

3. Always present that which is new. 

4, Use many stories and anecdotes in 
teaching. 

5. Always adapt your teaching to the 
capacity of your pupils. 

6. Avoid talking too much, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31.) 





“Our New Possessions” stn sea. 


FOUR COMPLETE BOOKS BOUND IN ONE IMASSIVE VOLUME, 


THE PHILIPPINES---PUERTO RICO---CUBA---HAWAII 
By Trumbull White, the well-known and popular Historian, Traveler and War Correspondent. 


A comprehensive and authentic account of all things pertaining to these lands now so promi- 
nently in public view, ees | their History from the Earliest Time to the Present—Description of 
the Countries and their Physical and Natural Characteristics—The People and their Manners of Life 
—Agricultural, Mineral and Commercial Resources and Conditions—Climate—Scenery, etc., ete. 
Special Chapters on Methods of Tropical Agriculture and the Cultivation of Sugar, Coffee, Tobacco, 
Cacao, Vanilla, the Cocoanut, the Banana, the Pineapple and other Crops of the Ocean Islands, with 
the Expense and Profit of these Industries Carefully Discussed. 


AGENTS, ATTENTION ! 4X UNSURPASSED OPPORTUNITY 


Send for an Outfit at once and begin canvassing for the fastest sellerever known. Don’t forget 
‘that “Our New Possessions": is four books bound in one massive volume. Complete—Comprehensive 
—Concise—Accurate. Published at the following extremely low aa: Largest commission al- 
lowed agents. Fine Silk Cloth, Emblematic design $2 
Half Morocco, Gold Decorations. Marbled Edges’ , $275. 


Special offer for January orders only: Freight prepaid and one copy Best Binding Free with order. 


COMPLETE CANVASSING a” sent to any address FREE upon receipt of nine two-cent 
stamps to pay postage. Address to-day 


JOHN E. HOHAM & COMPANY, 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CLARA BEESON HUBBARD’S q/ 


* * FAMOUS KINDERGARTEN BOOK 


MERRY SONGS AND (AMES. 


PET OF ALL KINDERGARTENS AND HOME CIRCLES. 


Price 82.00 Postpaid, Addiess Balmer & Weber ¥usic House Co. Publishers, St. Levis. Mee 
Copyright 1887 by BALMER & WEBER Music House Co, 


», WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE 


Between our cabinet and other makes? These 
cuts speek plainer than words. Our New 
Biscos. a Folding VaporBath 

Cabinet has a Door, has a self-supporting 
i] steel frame, quinandant. eovestngret entioegaie.. hygienic 
3 cloth, rubber lined. Cabinet does not rest on the shoul- 
a ders, nor pull over your head. No work to warp. 
To operate, simply open door, step in, bathe, cool off, : 
step out. Ouly perfect Cabinet made. Folded it is |} 
3 in. thick, 15 in. wide, 16 in. long, weighs only 5 Ibs, 
Patented. 826,000 Sold. Recommended by 
Best Physicians for bathing purposes. It opens 
the pores, sweats out the poisons, makes you clean, 
strong, vigorous and healthy. Oures cold with 
Fi one bath. Cures rheumatism, lagrippe, insomnia, 4 i 

obesity, female troubles, all blood, skin, nerve and/Goods don’t roll back like|Frame, Cracks, 
kidney diseases. Immediate Relief Guaranteed in|shown in cut. Cabinet must|Warps. Weighs 
FOLDED Worst Cases. Cabinet, Frame, Stove. Formulas So be lifted and pulled over your} 20 Ibs. Folded it's 

Directions sent anywhere w receipt of @5.00./head. Dangerous. Folded it’s|334 ft. long, 234 

Sanna steaming | agprernnn nae Pe. -00 extra. a today. a won't be ee over 3 feet long, 2 feet wide. pa wide. 
a) nted. wanteed as Tr es ead, or money Fi ™ 
oa, 2 as ag 1 a a Laceont manufacturers of Bath Cabinets in Can’t be Carried. Can't be Carried, 
the world. Wri 
Our Valuable. Deseriy ptive — ANTES. MEN AND WOMEN. 
Book, Testimonials, Bite. FREE l 00,00 a Month and Expenses. 

YWe recommend above firm as thoroughly reliable.--Epiromn. Address. 7 Q- WORLD MF&.CO., Cincinnati, Oe 


HAIR LIKE THIS. 


We Will Forward Free 
To any address, full information how to grow hair upon the 
baldest head, stop hair falling, cure weak eyebrows and 
eyelashes, scanty parting, scurf, dandruff, ete. Also how to 
. restore gray and faded hair to its natural color, Enclose 2c 
), stamp forsealed package. Address, 


J. LORRIMER & CO., 
109 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
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Not Ours. No Door. Raver 






























Holiday Entertainments 


may be continued the year round with 
pleasure and profit with one of our 


MAGIC LANTERN OUTFITS 


in use by over 200 leading educational 
institutions. Send for bargain circular. 


J. B. COLT & CO.., Dept. E6, 3 to 7 West 29th St., New York. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin Idea fully explained In 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN NORMAL Bh eg Coss hacitn Dh, Selita, iS, 


= 66 ] 99 at any race chey ha 
THEY CAN’ T BE BEAT. — a — > 


nllthe e numerous titions w ines of 3 same c 


stand fort LIABLE IN iNGUB ATORS. AND i BROODERS . aaeuntaal 


- 4 upplies, e eaten 01 ipt of # 
BP ioc in stampa. tod cr ae pe, yi an eal p Box B 157 Quincy, tl. 
PLEASE MENTION NORMAL INSTRUCTOR WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. 



































Elgin Watches 


vary in size but not in time telling—accuracy 
is an attribute of all Elgin Watches— 

Full Ruby Jeweled Elgins 
can be had of all jiewelers—they know their 
good points in detail—ask them, 


An Elgin Watch always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 





















The above represents a package con- 
taining from 100 to 150 silk rem- 
nants, which we have ae selected 
from our large accumulation at mil 
and factory for the use of Art and 
Fancy orkers. The Taffeta 
©] silks this season are very bright and 
| more beautiful than ever, Many new 
and exquisite colors, that fairly dazzle 
the eye, 7 in the changeable 
# shades, ere ft not a, 3 our re: 
orders on these in ®E and 
$2 lots, we could not ed to sell 
them in this way, We receive numer- 
ous letters of thanks from gratified cus- 
tomers. To our old patrons we 
only have to announce we are again in 
the market with larger and finer pieces 
than ever. To new customers we 
simply say: Kindly favor us with a trial 
order and 4eep our address. Sample 
Package, 25 cents. 
SPECIAL.—A "an months’ sub- 
oc > tnt ro ular Ladies’ Jour- 
nal, tlewoman, with 
every J ort the above, if you request 
same when writing. PARIS SILK 
AGENCY, Box 3045, New York. 


YOU WANT MONEY 


GOLD, SILVER, GREENBACKS. 


I still have a few vacant places, I 
show you my new plan where ’ mot wd 
employ you at home, ” 
but give $25, Gg 
$50, $75, $100 
_ and yes $500 
CASH RES- 
ENTS to men and 
women who speak a 
good word and ex- 
OL ths NEW 

N of co-opera- 
toa, he ee glint 

Peace has come, 


PROSPER iy 


ao stares us a 





My 4 i= 


or face, you cannot share in ‘the 





AT WEALTH that is coming 
& r workers if you sit idle and wait. 
All we ask is for ug to write a postal, 
say you are willing to listen to par- 
ticulars and want to know about the 
great Profit Sharing Scheme. Don’t 
delay. Apply to-day 


THE @. 0. CO., Box. H, Augusta, Me. 
5 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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7. Remember that good class manage- 
ment will hold attention. 

8. Variety in exercise will hold atten- 
tion. 

9. Be vigilant and keep your pupils 
vigilant. 

10. Arouse the curiosity of your pupils. 

11. Endeavor to be cheerful at all times. 

12. Don’t become a slave to the text- 
book. 

13. Endeavor to become conversant 
with each lesson before endeavoring to 
teach it. 

14. Don’t laugh at the mistakes of your 
pupils, or ridicule them. 

AIDS FOR THE TEACHER. 

NoTE :—Under this head each month we will 
give a short list of such works, as we have exam- 
ined with care, and found worthy for teacher's or 
pupil’s use. 

‘A School Without Books,’’ by Martha 
Watrons Stearns, is a book that tells you 
how to have a school without a book. 
It is a work that our teachers have been 
asking for for some time. It gives the 
teacher models from Mother Nature’s 
own Geometry—the crystals—and tells 
him how to study them, and how by 
studying them he can use his head, eyes, 
and hands in making a beautiful, natur- 
ally graded series of 32 useful, attractive 
articles in pasteboard and straw, and it 
te]ls him how. to weave common sense 
into all he does. It takes up the matter 
of child education from an entirely new 
standpoint—the at-home method of 
training the child in lines which will 
bring practical results from the work 
done. It is very suggestive of interesting 
devices in nature teaching. It is entirely 
in harmony with the best methods now 
in vogue. We trust every reader will 
send for a-copy to use in her school. 
Write to Review and Herald Pub. Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

—_—_——_+2+—____ 
Why He Did Not Come. 





A young foreigner had recently arrived 
in London from his native country, and 
some. friends of his family arranged a 
dinner inhis honor. The evening arriv- 
ed, the guests invited to meet him were 
assembled, but the young fellow did not 
appear. A friend called on him the next 
day, and, reminding him that he had 
accepted the invitation, inquired why he 
had not been present. His reply was 


ingenious. ‘‘I vas not hungry,’’ he said. 
—Tit-Bits. 
—__——_- ++ 


The hatching of ostrich eggs is a pecu- 
liar process. The female first scratches 
inthe ground a hole large enough to 
contain a bushel basket. 
her eggs just outside the hole. When 
there are twenty, she kicks them into 
the hole and sits on them during the 
night. The male sits in the daytime, 
and so they take turns until the young 
ostriches are hatched. The long plumes 
of the ostrich are plucked from the 
wings, and are worth from $7 to $9 a 
pound. After being prepared for the 
market, they are worth from $7 to $9 
apiece. An old ostrich is valued at from 
$75 to $100, and a young one from $40 to 
$50. 


Then she lays | 
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WOGOSSSSS 908 ar ~4-~09-~secagnagens 
: My new  copy- ~ 
righted report cards 4 


are acknowledged % 
to be the best ever % 
devised for keeping 4 
records of monthly 


examinations, attendance, deportment, etc. Tasty "4 


























11,000 words. Correct \ 


dent having the highest |‘ 
pronunciation, \ 


standing as shown by the spelling 


many valuable tables of ¥Y, 





; 
; 
>/ 
y 
7 and unique. 20c perdoz. ; threeor more doz.15c per ¥, 
yx, doz. ; 100 for $1. 00, postpaid. Why not begin your next ¥ 
y, term by using the Report Card System and givea ¥ 
x prize to the pupil having the best record, No other ro) 
¢ method will compare =on) 92 
s with itin promoting en-| f. “a 
m thusiasm 1n school work; 1X 
¢ giving encouragement to Tet ¢ 
b the pyvpils and gratifica- * 
y, tion to the parents To % 
introduce them in your ( 
Y school I make this ith (PHAR s 
ww . 4 
% Special Offer! | || 1) 1% 
x If you send an order x 
my for 4 doz. or more Report XK 
>) Cards and 20c extra, I} 4 XK 
Y willsend you FREE mK 
¥ THE GEM DICTIONARY x} 
4 to be presented at the - % 
$ close of term to the stu | Authoritative hand- book 
Report Cards. Do you \ 
x wish better results in your | Weights and measures,and \ 
school work? Ifso order oie r useful information. ¥ 


SIZE OF CARDS, 34x64. Printed in red and black 
on assorted colors of fine quality Bristol Board, 
for a 4 or 8-month term. cannes free. 


SOODSOOG OOOO OOOO POI OOOO OSS 


4-POUND CATALOCUE FREE! 


THIS $ 810 CAT CATALOGUE quotation, 1000 PAGES is 9x12x2 inches in size, 
por rt vanty- ape the largest, most 

oo mpl eteand Lowest price ublished . NA MES TH 
Low ST WHOLESALE CHICAGO  BRICES, ON i EVERY THING, including 
everything in Groceries, Drug tious, Clothing, Cloaks, 
Dresses, Boots and Shoes, Watehes, Sewelen, Books, Hardware, Stoves, 
Agricultural implements, Furniture, Harness, Saddles, Buggies, Sewing 
Machines, Crockery, Organs, Pianos, Musical Instruments, Furnishing Goods, 
Guns, Revolvers, Fishing Tackle, Bicycles, Photographic Goods, ete, Tells 
just what your storekeeper at home must pay foreverything he buys 
and will prevent him from overcharging yee, se anything you van 
explainsjust how to order, how much the freight, express or mail u 
beonanything to yo town. THE BIG BOOK Costs US NEARLY SI, 
the postage alone is 30cents. 
OUR FREE OFFER Cut this advertisement out 
Ss, and send to us with 15 eentsin 
stamps to help pay the 80 cents postage and the Big Book will be sent 
to you FREE by mail postpaid, and if you don’t say it is worth 100 
times the 15 cents you send, asa at to the lowest wholesale prices 
of everything, say so, and we will immediately return your 15 cents. 
WHAT THE PRESS SAYS ABOUT THIS CATALOCUE: 

“It is ® monument of business information.”—Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Tribune. 

“A wonderful piece of work.”— Washington Fetional Sena, 

“The catalogue is a wonder.’”’—Manchester (N. H.) Un 

“Sears, Roebuck & Co. is one of the largest houses of its kind in 
Chicago.’’—Chicago Inter Ocean 
“The bi nehiy, ch ae one of the finest shopping mediums that could possibly be sent into a district.” 

onthly, cag 
heir catalogue isa vast department store boiled down. ”— Atlanta Constitution. 

wrhe a is certainly a merchandise encyclopedia.””—Chicago Epworth Herald. 
**a law should be passed compelling the use of thiscatalogue in all publicschools.”—The Hon. G, A. Southtoun. 
We could quote thousands-of similarextracts, SEND 15 CENTS AT ONCE and you will receive the 4-lb, book by return mall, 


\ddress, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), CHICACO, ILL., U.S. A. 


THE NIAGARA Jr. 


Is a PERFECT and COMPLETE 


CAMERA For 35¢, 


Cloth Bound—Price 50¢ x 
Dansville, N Y 


at once. 
Chas. E. Gardner, 17 L ibe arty St 
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NIAGARA JR® 
SS 
NIAGARA CAMERA CO, 


BUFFALO.N,%, 


Guaranteed to take outdoor and inter 
ior pictures 244x2% inches equal to any 
higher price camera made. Specially 
ground lense. Shutter arranged for 


Snap-Shot and Time Exposures. Uses 
glass plates. Sent to any address, pre 
paid, upon receipt of 38 CENTS in 
stamps or coin. 


NIAGARA CAMERA CO., 
331-333 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





MAILING Dept. No. 10. 


YOU CAN OBTAIN 


and EARN Dinner Sets, Watches, Ladies’ 
Waterproofs, Sewing Machines, Bicycles 
and Hundreds of other Premiums by devot- 
ing a few hours’ work selling our Coffee, Tea, 
Spices, Baking Powder, Complexion Soap, 
Boudoir Packages, Perfumes, Extracts, etc. 
We IMPORT our goods and sell direct to 
consumers with one small profit. 


ranted, with $50 worth. STRICTLY PURE, HONEST GOODS. 


VERY LIBERAL CASH COMMISSION WITHOUT PREMIUMS, 

We will be pleased to mail YOU our 17@-page illustrated Premium List 
with Price-List. WE PAY FREIGHT and allow time to deliver goods 
before paying for them when not convenient to send payment with order. 


LONDON TEA CO., 383 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE STORRS & HARRISON CoO., Boxi06, PAINESVILLE, 


OHIO, 
eading American nurserymen, offer one of the most complete assortments of 


FRUIT AND< ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, BULBS, SEEDS. 
‘e 


h year. 44 greenhouses. 1000 acres. Write for valuable catalogue fre 











PLEASE MENTION NORMAL INSTRUCTOR WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, 
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Costs You 
Nothing to Try It. 


THE NATURAL 
BODY BRACE 


Cures Female Weakness— 
Makes Walking and Work 
Easy. 

Endorsed by Every Physician 
WhoHas Used It. Adjustable to 
Fit all Figures. Simple in Con- 
struction. Comfortable. 

\ Ninety-eight per cent. of its wear- 

(™® ers pleased. ousands of them 

) write like this: 
ie Pine Forest, Alabama, May 30, 1898. 
I was well pleased with my Brace from the 
beginning. After wearing it four 
: weeks, I am delighted with it; 
would not exchange it for 
money or anything else. I ‘ 
send you a thousand thanks 
forit. I had suffered a Jong 
time with falling womb, pain- 
ful menstruation, constipation, 
heart disease, backache, head- 
ache, bearing down pains, etc. 
rs. W. B. McCrary. 
Money refunded if Brace is not 
satisfactory. Send for full in- 

Sormation with illustrated book, 

Sree. Address 

THE NATURAL BODY BRACE co., 

Bor 164, SALINA, KAS, 
= wg A Le we anticipat- 

f 4 5» ing Motherhood should 

aes have this Brace. 











| COLLARS and 
LINENE CUFFS 2 + 






NEVER RAGGED 


uncomfortable or hard to button Made of fine 
cloth in fashionable styles and look exactly like 
linen. The turn-down collars are reversible and 
give double service. 
No Laundry Work. 

When soiled throw them away. Ten Collars 
or five pairs of cuffs, 25c. Send 6cin stamps 
for sample collar and pair of cuffs. Name size 


and style. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO, Dept. H, BOSTON. 














New York City 





Postage : 5cents. 
Just the book for all who wish to prepare fora 
@ivil Service Examination. 
Address Normal Instructor,Dansville,N.Y 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


He Needed it Later. 





At Cornell all the mechanical engineer- 
ing students have to learn seven trades. 
One of these trades, that of blacksmith, 
is very distasteful to some of the stu- 
dents ; but it has to be learned, fall the 
same. One young fellow, who was un- 
usually averse to soiling his hands, 
begged hard to be exempted from wear- 
ing the leather apron ; but the professor 
took special care there was nothing lack- 
ing in the thoroughness of his training 
at the forge. 

Last fall the student went to the pro- 
fessor and thanked him for being com- 
pelled to learn blacksmithing. ‘You 
see,” he said, ‘“‘I am now superintendent 
of a mine away back in Colorado. Last 
summer our main shaft broke and there 
was no one in the mine but myself who 
could weld it. I didn’t like the job, but 
I took off my coat and welded that shaft. 
It wasn’t a pretty job, but she’s running 
now. 

' “Tf I couldn’t have done it, I’d have 
had to pack that shaft on mule back and 
send it 300 miles over the mountains to 
be fixed ; and the mine would have had 
to shut down tillit got back. My abitity 
to mend that shaft raised me in the eyes 
of every man in the mine and the boss 
raised my salary.’’—Christian Work. 

———_*o——"""" 
How Trooper Rowland Fought 
at San Juan. 





Trooper Rowland, of Deming, was shot 
through the lower ribs; he was ordered 
by Roosevelt to fall back to the dressing 
station, but there Church told him there 
was nothing he could do for him then, 
and directed him to sit down until he 
could be taken to the hospital at Siboney. 
Rowland sat still fora short time, and 
then remarked restlessly, ‘‘I don’t seem 
to be doing much good here,” and, pick- 
ing up his carbine, returned to the front. 
There Roosevelt found him. 

“T thought I ordered you to the rear,’’ 
he demanded. 

“Yes, sir, you did,’? Rowland said, 
‘but there didn’t seem to be,much doing 
back there.” 

He was sent to Siboney with the rest 
of the wounded, and two days later he 
appeared in camp. He had marched 
from Siboney, a distance of six miles, 
and up hill all the way, carrying his 
carbine, canteen, and cartridge-belt. 

“T thought you were in hospital,’ 
Wood said. 

‘‘T was,’’ Rowland answered sheepishly 
‘“‘but I didn’t seem to be doing any good 
there.”’ 

They gave him up as hopeless after 
that, and he continued his duties and 
went into the fight of the San Juan hills 
with the hole still through his ribs. 

+@_—-+ 

‘‘Mother,”’ said a little girl who was 
trying to master a pair of tight boots, 
“it’s no use talking. I can’t wear them. 
My toes can’t get a chance to breathe.’’ 

a 

An exceedingly artistic and beautifully 
lithographed calender for 1899 will be 
sent to any school teacher by The Dixon 
Crucible Co., of Jersey City, N. J., on 
receipt of 3 two-cent stamps. 








ARE 


you 





TOO FAT 


{f so, why not reduce your weight and be comfortable. Obesity pre- 
disposes to Heart Trouble, Paralysis , Liver Diseases ,Constipation ,Rheu- 


matism, Apoplexy, etc. 


annoying to people of refined taste. 


ant to take and not expensive. 
hear from us; we can tell you how to MAKE 

at atrifling cost. The following are afew of thousands who have been 
reduced in weight and greatly improved in health by its use: 


Mrs.HelenWeber, Mariette 


Miss M. Wall, te ow AN ey 
er,N. 


Mrs. C.Bliss, Roches 


MRS. D. HOUSEMAN. 


W. Pollock, Hart ington,Neb, 
MissM.Nobles, Racine, Wis., 
We are going to give away, barrels and 


and is not only dangerous, but extremely 


imple, safe, pleas- 


,0.REDUCED 40 Ibs 


f Al .Pa., e ~ 

estes tt, ve BARRELS OF SAMPLE BOXES FREE 

just to prove how effective, pleasant and safe this remedy is to red a 
weight. a If you want one, send us your name and address at once. ay. 


COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY IT. Each 


xis sent in a plain sealed package 


with no advertising on it to indicate what it contains. Correspondence 
D Box, St. Louis, Mo. 


strictly confidential. HALL CHEMICAL Co., 





125 Velvet and Plush rem- 

CRAZY WOR nants, assorted colors with 

Embroidery Chenille, 42 

cts.. 400 beautiful Heavyweight Silk Rem- 

nants, bright colors, enough for a large quilt, 50 cts., 

big package with embroidery, floss and quilt pat- 

tern, 10 cts.. 50 Woolen remnants assorted col- 
ors with embroidery, Tee Wool, 28 cts., postpaid. 
LEMARIE’S SILK MILL, Little Ferry, N. J. 


2 s 5 
On Ladies’ Faces, 
Mahler Liquid Hair 
Dissolwver removes 
root and branch in 


three minutes $1.00 


bottle FREE. Enclose 10 cents silver or stamps 
N. I. MAHLER, Providence, R. I. 





$3 Necktie Light. 


Battery Table Lamp. 


$2.75 Complete. Agents wanted. 


$4 Bicycle Light. $2.25. 
WE UNDERSELL ALL ON EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Headquarters for Electric Novelties. 





$6 Bicycle Light, $2.75. 


Send for New Catalogue, Just out. 








NOTE: The regular p 
paid. See what we will 














A Remarkable Offer 


Every Teacher Should Take Advantage of it. 


rice of Craig’s Question Book is $1.64, post- 
give you for this amount. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, one year 
THE PATHFINDER, one year 

EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT, one year $ .50 
CRAIG'S QUESTION BOOK (Postpaid) 


$ .50 
, $ 1.00 


$184 
Total $3.64 


— Special Offer—aAll For $1.64. 


We will send the three papers above listed for one year (to the same or different addresses) 
together with Craig’s Question Book for $1.64. As this is the regular price of the Question 
Book alone you will recognize the liberality of this offer. 

CRAIG’S QUESTION BOOK is the most popular, the most Felpful and the most reli- 
able Question Book ever published. It treats over twenty separate subjects, thoroughly 


covering everything taught in the common schools of America. 


Every question is fully 


and correctly answered, and as a help in preparing for examinations, reviews, etc., it has 


no equal, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is before you, and needs no description. It is a dollar paper 
furnished at 50 cents a year and aims to give its readers the best obtainable matter regard- 


less of cost. 


THE PATHFINDER is published in Washington, D. C., isa weekly paper devoted to 
current events, and has no equal as a real help to teachers who wish to keep up with the 
times. Being printed at the National Capita it has the best possible facilities for gathering 
news promptly. We always recommend it as the best current events paper published. 

EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT is published at Edinboro, Pa., and is designed for 
supplementary reading. Itis published weekly and always comes to its thousands of 
subscribers heavily laden with the choicest matter obtainable for the purpose for which it 
isintended. It has no equal in this special line. 


We recommend all the above as being the best in their res 


ve classes and are 


very glad, indeed, to be able to offer them to our readers on so favorable terms. 
Note :—If the other publications are not desired, the INSTRUCTOR and Question Book will be 
Surnished for 98c and postage which is 14 cents extra. 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y: 
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AA Complete Office e; 
Furnished for -$19. 75: 


CONSISTING OF 





a 
90900000006 


Cane 


soa or Mucilage, 
prertene Ne a tand, Waste-Paper 
Basket, Pens, Penholders and 
Pencils, 


> An Indelible Check Perforator . 
pA aes e Machine — wee or ak 
S) 


990OOOOOO99660900006 
vw 


hb he bo ho bo bo bo be hn bo hp 
° age 


$2. 


eu 8 


> A 14k. Gold Fountain Pen ° ° 
> Typewriter Ribbons, any make or color .4 
» Carbon Pare, 25c. per doz. sheets, or 

100 sh chaise. ce te ° 2 
» Eagle ented . 0% 

> Edison’s Standard Phonograph, latest 
model é 

» Musical Records, fit any machine, over 

> 1000 selections, perdoz . . 3.50 
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; Send Post Office Order or New York Draft 


> UNION OFFICE SUPPLY CO., 


83 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 
> Agents Wanted. 
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CATARRH 


$= Is the most prevalent of diseases. Itisa le ¢ 
cal ailment of the mucous membrane aswell > 
as constitutional and 


; CAN BE j; 


eradicated b; proper treatment. Dr. Sykes 
cured himself in 1870 and the treatment’ has 


CURED 


thousands since, and by using Dr. Sykes’ 
Sure Cure for Catarrh will cure you. Send 
for the best book on catarrh ever published. 
Mailed free. 

DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO., 


Station B, Chicago. 
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Sound Endorsement. 


Testimonials of many well known men and women 
establish the claim of Compound Oxygen to be the 
great revitalizing remedy ofthe presenttime. It will 
cost you nothing to oth vo gol Call and convince 
yourself, or send for our pom a or office 
treatment for STAI or ac 

ARKEY & :‘PALEN,. 
1112 Gira St., Philadelphia, ‘teed 
San Francisco, Cal. Toro 








ito, Canada, 
SUPERFLUOUS. 








BS HARON THEFACE 


wanted willsend FREE securely 
P ed full information how to 
pn cat permanently superflu- 
ous — from = bees neck, 
arms or any part 0! rson, 
= the pomk injury to 
the skin. Write today. 
. stamp. Ttis FREE. 
TOILET IMPORTING CO.,0.49, Kalamazoo, Mi 


& IMACKINTOSHES FREE 













Ladies, Boys and Girls who will 
sella few boxes of our Toilet Soaps to friends we will 
give absolutely free a high grade Mackintosh, double 
cape, velvet collar, plaid lined. Only a few hours of 
our leisure time required. No mo. required. 

lustrated list of 85 premiums including Bicycles, 
a Mandolins,SewingMachines,Guns, Watches, 
sent free. Write us at NSO this offer may not 


appear again. H. H. -PAwso NG Onn 


State Street, pt.21 


BICYCLES 


Regular d. Cat. 
Only S18 free Overstock sale. 
R TO-DAY. 
> Co INc. 
ChICHGOw 


HOW I WAS 
HARRY PAGET, 
NEw YORK. 












DEPT, A. 





I WILL TELL YOU 
cured of DYSPEPSIA 


111 5TH AVENUE, 
in 10 days that will 


LEARN A PROFESSIO net you $25 : = 


the rest of your life. dies or gentlemen. 
with pected PROF. si A A. WELTMER, Nevada, Mo. 


WORK For Families, Knitting Socks, etc 
OM Good pay. Machine, Yarn and oe gga easy 
work furnished. 
Dept. 


FREE 








For ition, send stam; 
42, Co-operative Knitting Co., Tndlanapolis, Ind- 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Doing and Not Doing. 





“Sir,”’ said a lad, coming down to one 
of the wharfs in Boston, and addressing 
a well-known merchant, “have you any 
berth on your ship? I want to earn 
something.’’ 

“‘What cam you do?” asked the gentle- 
man, 

“T can try my best to do whatever I 
am put to,’’ answered the boy. 

‘“‘What have you done ?”’ 

“T have sawed and split all mother’s 
wood for nigh on two years.”’ 

‘‘What have you not done?” asked the 
gentleman, who was a queer sort of 
questioner, 

_ “Well, sir,” answered the boy, after a 
moment’s pause, ‘‘I have not whispered 
in school once for a whole year.” 

“That’s enough,” said the gentleman. 
‘*You may ship aboard this vessel, and I 
hope to see you master of it some day. 
A boy who can master a woodpile and 
bridle his tongue must be made of good 

stuff.’”’—Christian Leader. 


+P > 





Spoiled His Case, 





I remember hearing of a law court case 
where a man had entered an action 
against a railroad company for an injury 
to his arm in an accident. 

Said the opposing lawyer : 

“T understand you have lost the use 
of your arm entirely through this 
accident ?”’ 

‘“‘Yes,”’ said the plaintiff. 

Lawyer—‘“‘How high can you lift your 
arm now ?” 

Plaintiff with great difficulty moves it 
about an inch, 

Lawyer—‘“‘How far could you lift it 
before the accident ?”’ 

Plaintiffi—‘‘Right up here!’’—at the 
same time shooting it right up over his 


Can Be 


PUTS samoaty CURED 


If you suffer from E ec Spasms or Spells, Fits, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’ Dance, 
etc., have children or re cites that do so, or know people that are afflicted, My New. Dis- 
covery, Epilepticide, will PERMANENTLY cure them, and all you are asked to do is to 
send for a Free Bottle and try, it. It has cured thousands where everything By has failed. 
My O-neee Illustrated Book, ‘‘ Epilepsy Explained,” free. When writing, please give full 
name, AGE, and postoffice and express address. Correspondence professionally confidential. 

W. H. TAY, M. D., May Laboratory, 94 Pine Street, New York City. 
ree booklet on Care of Hair 
Scalp. It teaches how to 


TELECRAPHY ltrs 


Taught thoroughly and rapidly. Tuition, Board and 
Twenty years’ practic3 in hair and coalp ¢ diseases. 


Room, Six Months Course is can be reduced. 
Write Prof. J. H. manmnaned Minneapolis, Minn. 





This microbe produces danarun, 
gray and falling hair. Send for 








School reliable. ory anized 1874 Send for catal 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 


ASTHMA 


Why sit up nights gasping for breath when you can be CURED. We have cured thousands with 


ASTH MALE N E and cancureyou. Itisthe only absolutecure. A trial bottle of 


sent FREE. DR. TAFT BROS., 100 Elm St., Rochester, N. Y. 


CEASE FREE 


56 PIECES, Wen A size for family use, beauti- 


“ag fully, decorated & most artistic desi; Arare ch ane. ma can get 

3 handsome china tea set & one pe silver plated or 

2 calten our Pills. We mean what we say & will divethis “penutiful tea 
set absolutely free if youcomply with Theextranrdinary offer wesend 
to every person taking advantage of thisadvertisement To quickly 
introduce our Ve table Pills, a sure cure for constipation, indigestion & torpid liver, if you e to sell only six 
boxes of Pills at $5 cts. a box write to-day & send 10 cts. & wesend Pills by mail, when sold send us the sponey lesa 
the 10 cts. you sent with order & we send you one dozen Silver plated tea spoons together with our offer of a 56 piece 
china tea set same day money is received. This is a liberal inducement to every ladv in the land & all who received 
the spoons & tea set for selling our Pills are delighted. American Med. Co. Dept. S, 3Q W, 13th St., N.¥ -Olty> 


$5.00 344. FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


COLD, SILVER, NICKEL AND METAL PLATING. NFW QUICK PROCESS, 
MR. REED MADE #88 FIRST 8 DAYS. Mr. Cox writes: ‘Get all Ican do. Plate 30 
orb business." Mr. Woodward earns $170 a month. Agents all making money. So can you. 
ju can positively make $5 to $15 a day, at home or traveling, taking 
orders, using and ee pen 0H iptere. Unequalled for plating watches, jewelry, tableware, 
Sy heed a ao goods. Heavy Warranted. No experience necessary. 
START You 1 BUSINESS. We do plating ourselves, Have experience, 
iia ee on practical outfits, including all tools, lathes and materials, All sizes complete. 
for work — —_ Guaranteed. New modern methods. 
WE TEAOH YOU the ore & rortree. formulas and trade secrets FREE, Failere impossible. 
THE ROYAL, OUR NE DIPPING ROCESS, Quick. Easy. Latest method. Goods dipped in melted metal; 
taken out instantly with finest, most brilliant plate, ready to deliver. Thick plate every time. Guayantesd & to 10 years. 
A bon datos f from 200 to 800 feces fableware all No polishing, grinding or work necessarye 
DE D FOR PLATIN IS ENORMOUS, Every family, hotel and restaurant have 
goods aed he of buying new. It’s cheaper 4 better. You will not need to canvass. Our 
agents have all the work they can do. People bringit. You can hire boys cheap to do your plating, 
= same as we, and solicitors to gather work for a small per cent. Replating is honest and legitimate. BA @ 
always deligh D/, ry AN OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM. Been in business 
for years. Know what Our customers have the benefit of our experience. 
E RESPONSIBLE and Guarantee Everythin Reader, here is a chance of s a 
lifetime to go in business for yourself. WE START LBS |S Now fe the time to make mone; 
WRITE TO-DAY. Our New Plan, 8 and Circulars FRE 
Don’t wait. Send us your address any way 
©. ¥Y. GRAY & P 
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LATING WORKS, “505 ELM 8T, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





head.—Saturday Evening Post. 





[We recommend above Company as thoroughly reliable.]—Eprror. 





THE CELEBRATED 





THAT IF IT IS NOT SATISFACTORY TO PURCHASER AFTER TWELVE MONTHS’ USE, § 


WE WILL SHIP A PIANO OR ORGAN 


i AMERICAN PIANOS AND pt ae 





ANYWHERE UPON THE DISTINCT UNDERSTANDING, 











WE WILL TAKE IT BACK. 








It would be oe for us to make public this unique CORNISH PLAN of doing business 
were it not backed up by the strongest evidence of our absolute responsibility, The Cornish 
American Pianos and Organs are warranted for twenty-five years, and with every warrant there is our personal guarantee endorsed by a business 
reputation of nearly fifty years, and plant and property worth over One Million Dollars. 
Our success in the past has 
— and we have a quarter of a million satisfied patrons bearing testimony to the 
onesty of our methods and the perfection of the Cornish American Pianos and OrgAate 










been maiily owing to the confidence placed in us by the ™ 










Mention Paper 










and for . en rer deseription of the instruments made by us, see OUR NEW 
SOUVENI 
comprehensive musical catalogue in the — The frontispiece is a —— 
reproduction in Sode®. A an 
euted for us by * artist, 

CHOIR AT EARLY TEMPLE SERVICE.” 


FREE 3s 





OR FULL PARTICULARS OF THES 
WORLD FAMOUS CORNISH PLAN 







R CATALOGUE tor 1899, handsomely illustrated ia colors, The most [. 
















vepeenating “AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
This beautiful catalogue is sent Mir 
be eg PREPAID, and we also include our novel reference 

k, “THE HEART OF THE PEOPLE.” CATALOGUB, 
Book AND OUR LATEST SPECIAL OFFERS FREE, 
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L 
. 
of $10.00 on the list pis as quoted in our 1899 
Catalogue on any CO ISH ORGAN or $20.00 on 6 
the list prices if ou bu CORNISH PIANO. [ 
SNe Se pences. ty ma ae § 





REMEMBER orieetnr it rare a DISCOUNT 











Our bank, your bank, any bank, or any of the mul- @ 
a titude of "patrons who have purchased millions of 
dollars worth of instruments from us during the past fifty years. 
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The Schools—Their Evolution. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10.) 


Everything comeca. Once an innova- 
tion is made, improvements follow. This 
is the world’s history. Evolution is the 
watchword. The school system may be 
top-heavy, but as the vast dome threat- 
ens to crush the superstructure with its 
weight, humanity learns that the foun- 
dation work must be strengthened. In 
all things new, the pendulum of change 
cuts too wide an arc, but gradually its 
rapidity is retarded and the movement 
is regulated to the standard. 

Doubtless there will be many changes 
as time goes on: There will be grave 
faults in connection with the schools, 
there may be too many men and women 
who assume the responsibilities of parent 
hood, but humanity will learn that the 
fault is not altogether with the public 
school system, but that the evil hasa 
root of deeper growth. 

The criticisms that are to-day being 
passed upon the educational system by 
educationists and laymen are not the 
emanations of a spirit of censure, but are 
the result of the realization that there 
are broader fields, higher standards, and 
nobler aspirations for the human soul. 
‘‘New occasions teach new duties.”’ 

—_~@o—__<_<_<—_—_—_ 


An Even Exchange. 





A good Irish story will bear consider- 
able retelling. Such evidently, is the 
view of Cornhill Magazine, from which 
the following example is taken : 

Chief Baron O’Grady was once trying 
a case in an assize town where the court- 
house abutted on the green. A fair was 
in progress, and just outside the court a 
number of asses were tethered. As 
counsel was addressing the court one of 
these began to bray. 

Instantly the chief baron stopped the 
speaker. ‘Wait a moment, Mr. Bushe,” 
he said. ‘‘I can’t hear two at once.” 

The court roared, and the advocate 
grew red. But presently, when it came 
to summing up, the judge was in full 
swing when another ass struck in, 
whether by the counsel’s contrivance or 
not, who shall say? Anyhow, up jump- 
ed Mr. Bushe, with his hand to his ear, 
and said : 

‘‘Would your lordship speak a little 
louder? “Phere is such an echo in the 
court.” 





+o 
In an experimental observation of 
thirty-eight boys of all classes of society 
and of average health, who had been 
using tobacco for periods ranging from 
two months to two years, twenty-seven 
showed severe injury to the constitution 
and insufficient growth; thirty-two 
showed the existence of irregularity of 
the heart action, disordered stomachs, 
cough, and acraving for alcohol ; thir- 
teen had intermittency of the pulse, and 
one had consumption. After they had 
abandoned the use of tobacco, within six 
months’ time one-half were free from all 
their former symptoms and the remain- 
der had recovered by the end of the 
year.—Science. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Personal to Subscribers. ~§ ! 





We believe every one of our readers 
will agree with us that we are furnishing 
as good an educational magazine for fifty 
cents a year as can be bought elsewhere 
for one dollar. You will never know— 
you can never know, the sacrifices which 
have been made to do this. There is no 
profit whatever in the subscriptions on a 
high grade publication like the Instruc- 
TOR, at fifty cents a year ; in fact there is 
a loss. This loss and whatever profit is 
made must come from the advertising 
pages, and right here is where we wish 
to ask the support and assistance of our 
readers. In order to induce advertisers 
to use our publication regularly we must 
be able to show them a profit, and if 
every one of our readers would patronize 
those who advertise with us, when in 
need of the goods which they advertise, 
the advertisers would be pleased with 
results and remain with us regularly. It 
is not our intention to admit any but 
reliable firms to our advertising columns 
and we believe you are perfectly safe in 
ordering anything advertised in NorMAL 


Instructor. Be sure to mention that z 
you saw the advertisement in Normau|®% 
Instructor when writing, and you will| # 
be sure to get prompt and satisfactory | 


attention. 


The large mail order houses who ad- e 


vertige with us describe and illustrate 
their goods so perfectly and accurately 
that one can buy by mail about as well 
as at a store, and those who live in the 
smaller towns and villages may select 
goods from a greater variety of stock 
than inasmall store. Please be loyal 
to Norma Instrucror in this respect 
and we will be able to give you a better 
paper in the future than we have in the 
past. 





+o 
Who Lives Longest. 





Neuville’s table of professional men 
gives the following averages of the length 
of life in 1,000 cases, taken for illustra- 
tion ; clergymen, 67 ; farmers, 65 ; teach- 
ers, 59; merchants, 57; lawyers, 54; 
physicians, 52. Kasper’s table shows 
that the percentage in England of those 
who become 70 years old is as follows : 
Clergymen, 42 per cent.; farmers, 40; 
merchants, 33 ; teachers, 27. 

+o 

Teacher.—‘‘What is the lesson we are 
to draw from the. war with Spain?’ 
Willie—‘“‘They ain’t no lesson in it fer 
us. We’re teachin’ Spain a lesson.’’ 

———— eo 
How to Prevent Great Waste of Heat, 
Welcome news to Housekeepers. 

Improvements in heating apparatus have 
nearly all been confined to the different patterns 
of stoves. The great waste of heat up the chim- 
ney was lost sight of, or given up as hopeless, 
until the Rochester Radiator Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., sought to prevent this great waste by hay- 
ing the smoke pass through a Radiator with 
many cross tubes where currents of air pass 
rapidly across it, thus cooling it quickly, on much 
the same principle as blowing across a cup of tea. 

A brisk coal fire represents 1200 degrees of heat. 
From this there is a current directly up and out of 
the chimney. Is it a wonder then that the Roch- 
ester Radiator has an opportunity to save one- 
half the fuei? These are sent out on a positive 


guarantee. 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


“SUNSET LIMAITGD” 


**The Luxurious Hotel on Wheels,” 
NEW ORLEANS TO SAN FRANCISCO—MONDAYS AND THURSDAYS. 


Special DinING CaR and PULLMAN STANDARD SLEEPER between NEw YorRK and NEW ORLEANS, 
making direct connection. 


CALIFORNIA 
MEXICO, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, JAPAN, CHINA, 
THE PHILIPPINES, AUSTRALIA, AROUND THE WORLD. 








Tourist Cars from Washington every Wednesday and Saturday, running through to San Francisco 
WITHOUT CHANGE, 
For full Illustrated Pampelets, Maps and Time Tables, 
and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, apply to 
EDWIN HAWLEY, 349 Broadway, 


L. H. NUTTING. TRAFFIC MANAGER. I Battery Place, (Washington Bldg. ), 
New York. 


EASTERN PASSENGER AGENT. 
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For six cents in stamps we z 
GERTRUDE WESLEY. : 


will mail prepaid, 100 Book Fs 
Labels like cut, with your E 







name. Every teacher needs Fs 
200 for ten cents. 3 






43> This offer is good during January Only. 
ae MEDINA LABEL CO,, MEDINA, OHIO. 






THIS NEW ALVAH CAMERA, COMPLETE WITH DEVELOPING OUTFIT 


AND ALL MATERIALS FOR TAKING, MAKING AND DEVELOPING PHOTOGRAPHS WILL BE 
_ SENT FREE AS A PRESENT TO ANY OF OUR SUBSCRIBERS OR READERS 
ON THE EASY CONDITIONS HEREINAFTER EXPLAINED. 





This Complete Outfit Costs You Nothing. We get no money for it, but we give it to you 
free as a presentin consideration of a very sight effort on your part, Send us 24 months’ subscrip- 
tion to COMFORT and en- 
close with your letter 50c., 
which will be payment in full for the 
Yyp, *»bscription, and our paper 
4 sent you for 24 months, and in addi- 
tion to —- our paper for 24 
months we will send you by mail, 
all charges poepeld 4 us, this hand- 
some new ALVAH CAMERA 
and complete outfit, as illus- 
trated and described below. 

If you are an old subscrib- 
~_ er you can renew your sub- 
@ scription by this offer, simply 
Yay, state the fact, and your new sub- 
4 scription will commence from the 
date your present subscription ex- 

pires. If you are an old subscriber 
and do not wish to extend your sub- 
== Scription, t the subscription of 
y Some friend or neighbor. 

Understand you get this 
complete Camera and outfit 
™ for ——s- All we ask is that 

you enclose fifty cents for 24 months 
subscription to our paper. 

This is‘a regular $1.00 Al- 
vah Camera, complete with 
developing outfit and all 
materials for making pict- 
ures. IJtis a camera that retails 
regularly at $1.00, and is in every 
way the equal of other cameras that 

“41.00 without developing 
outfit and picture-making materials. 
he Alvah Camera takes 
Photographs, Landscapes, 
and all pictures 2x2 inches. 
"4 It uses regular glass plates (not 
films), It comes with a complete 
- outfit, so that you are not compeiled 
to buy an outfit afterward. 

The camera and outfit are all 
—— — ina box and consist 
of the following articles: 1 Alvah 
0.1 Printing Rack, 1 Developin prer: 1 Pack- 
Set Directions, 1 Toning Tray, 1 Package Fix- 









Camera, 1 Box Dr Plates. 1 Package Hy; 
age Developer, 1 “y= Silver Paper, 
ing Powder, 1 Package Ruby Paper. 


HOW WE CAN MAKE THIS OFFER. 


ments with one of the largest concerns in America to supply us with these 
P+ ngs inde Ane en is such that we have reduced the price to a mere trifle above the actual 
cost to manufacture ; a price so low that every reader can now havea camera with complete picture-making 
out fit for nothing. ’ < 

tire Outfit Free as a present by mail or express at your option, all charges paid by us. 

PR get the Entei secure for us one subscriber or renew aged own subscription as explained above. 
This $1.00 Camerais Free. Any subscriber can get it; any reader can get it; anyone who sees this 
offer has the privilege of sending us his or her subscription. receiving our paper for the full period named 
and receiving free asa present the camera, developing outfit and everything necessary for taking 
and making pictures. Ad your order plainly to CO RT, Camera Dept., Augusta, Maine. 
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hemistry 


Is an EXACT Science 


Thirty years of SPECIALLY APPLIED 
chemistry has been put into the mak- 


ing of CARTER’S INKS Each suc- 


ceeding year will 
be another added to the 30 past with 
the result of keeping Carter’s Ink the 
acknowledged standard it has been 


for years 8 Wt wt oF OF UF UF UF Ue 


Su BostoN——NEwW YoRK——CHICAGO : 
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GARTERS PR StE 


Better THAN Muciace For Aut Purposes 
) ALL DEALERS 
2 03. Tube by Mail - SF 
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THE 
IDEAL! 
SIGHT 
= aH! 


PS Te INESTIMABLE 
j BLESSING OF SIGHT. 


AVOID SPECTACLES & EYEGLASSES, 
HEADACHE & SURGICAL OPERATION. 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON 
THE EYE. MAILED FREE. 
THE 
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IDEAL COMPANY YORK 


WORK FOR 


A WATCH. 


Go among your neighbo: d 
sell $12 worth of ea and 
Groceries and ies 
Solid Silver Watch FREE. 
Sell $10 and geta pot ot 
Decorated Dishes FRE 
Sell $% worth and get a pot vot 
PICEE. Wopus trot We 
. Wepa one: 
zoqured, .-- = ‘doliver A and get your y 


Eiiiits"S §, *TaRER *piteaureh, Pa, 
HEALTH.STRENGTH, BEAUTY 


Every part and muscle of the 
body enlarged and strength- 
ened to twice their present 
capacity by simple, scientific 
apparatus. Insures quick and 
rmanent development a 
‘aultless Figure, Health, 


239 BROADWAY, NEW 
















Strength, Vigor, Beauty, Grace 


and Sound Sleep. Increase or 
decrease flesh at will. Can be carried inthe pocket. Money back 
if not satisfied. We alsoteach mental development. Circulars free. 
Inst. of Science N. L, 19 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 








FULL-SIZE, 


56 Pi IECES For Families. 


There is no fake about this; send yonr address at once. Every 
rson ted Bet this ia adver tpeimont can get a Handsomely 
tely e mean it. There is = 
—_, pe oa geiine vin words, nothing but what is honest. 
& white, fio ae © of any sort; 
pS can aK. & take d age of it, & 
will not go Loca pte it no matter what it costs us. "We wis 
put our Hilson top, & will do anything to get. it in the jead 
quickly. amee sof = e best & most — Fashion, nae 
Story Pa; mce. You can prove all we say, 
Eswory truth, " vou on send v3 10¢. Taver or 1be. stamps 
o ge, mailing, addressing & xing, 
e he paper for 3 months free. 
AC — ——y Dinner or Tea! Set 


ked 
i City, B.0. Box2e17 





eir ch 
Free. All Sets full 
POPULAR FASHIONS, New Yor 
and ae 


Lm J aDay Sure #25 


nish the work and teach e .. <n gona i: 
the locality where ew live, Send us your address and we will 
— the business fu lly ;remember we guarantee aclear profit 
PAK ‘or every day’s si dihs absolutely sure, write at once. 
BOYaL MANUFACTURING CO. Box 687, ‘DETROIT, MICH. 























SURE CURE, Trial Pack: 
free. DR, w. K. WALRAT 
Box N. Adams, N, ¥: 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


A Street-Car Incident. 





‘All aboard !’’ called the conductor, 
sharply. ‘‘All aboard !” 

The girl on the corner who was delay- 
ing for a last word with her friends 
hurried up the steps with a flushed, in- 
dignant face. She felt as if everybody 
in the car had heard; the company 
ought to know how discourteous some of 
its employees were. She wished that 
she had waited and taken the next car 
—why hadn’t she thought to? 

An old lady opposite watched her 
thoughtfully. Presently, when the seats 
near the girl became vacant, she stepped 
across to one of them. 

‘Will you pardon an old lady’s speak- 
ing?” she asked, gently. “I saw you 
come in, and I thought that perhaps you 
didn’t understand—many people don’t 
—and I was sure that if you knew you 
would not be annoyed again. The con- 
ductors don’t mean to be rude, but they 
have to run on time; if one is even two 
minutes late he is ‘laid off’ without pay 
for two weeks. When a man has a 
family to provide for, it means some- 
thing to be laid off. Two minutes is 
such a very narrow margin for delays— 
it isn’t strange if they get impatient 
sometimes, is it ?”’ 

The girl’s face had fiushed again, but 
her eyes met the other’s bravely. 

“Thank you,” she said. “I didn’t 
know—I never thought of such a thing. 
I’m so glad you didn’t let me go on being 
careless. I will not be so again, truly !’’ 
As the erect young figure left the car 
the stranger looked after her with loving 
eyes. Girls only need to know.— Well- 
spring. 5 
———_+2- —___— 


Farmer Boys. 





There are some people foolish enough 
to laugh at the homely virtues of a farm 
life. They are fortunately few, and they 
are fortunately growing fewer ; but it is 
well sometimes to look at the list of great 
men who came up from the farm—not all 
of them, for that would fill a thousand 
volumes, but some of the notable ones 
that flash into one’s mind in a moment. 
Nearly three-fourths of the men who 
have been chosen by the people for the 
great offices of the nation are men who 
were early familiar with wooded hills 
and cultivated fields. For example, 
Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, 
Hamlin, Greeley, Tilden, Hayes, Blaine, 
Harrison, and many others almost 
equally conspicuous in current events of 
living memory. Among journalists, 
Henry Watterson spent his early life in 
rural Kentucky, and Murat Halstead was 
born on a farm in Ohio; W. H. Vander- 
bilt was born in a small New Jersey 
town, and early engaged in the business 
of ship chandlery; Russell Sage was 
born in a New York village ; Jay Gould 
spent his early years on his father’s farm 
in New York state ; Whittier and How- 
ells spent their youth in villages, the 
former dividing his time between farm 
employment and his studies. Follow 
the list out for yourself, and see how 





long it will become.—Kansas City Times. 





Music an Aid in Discipline. 





Music hath charms not only “to 
soothe the savage breast,’’ but as well to 
quiet the unruly members of many 
a boisterous school. Music in school 
never means a loss of time, as many 
teachers are wont to give as their excuse 
for not having more singing. It really 
means more time for the study of arith- 
metic, history, geography and every 
other study. Gather up the roving, 
straggling thoughts of the boys and girls 
and have them united into a grand 
chorus of cheerful singing, and begin 
again altogether in a united effort on the 
difficult problems of study. It pays to 
have music in the school-room.—Penn- 
sylvania Home Journal. 


ee 
Big Drop in Dress Goods. 


Every one can now buy Dress Goods of every 
description and from one yard upwards, for just 
as little money as the largest merchants can 
buy in egy You will receive free by mail 
postpai k of 60 cloth samples of latest 
things in all kinds of Dress Goods, at 12%c. to 
$1.25 per Fac also full instructions how 1 to or- 
der, ete., if you will cut oa notice out and mail 

to the big reliable house of 


ARS, ROEBUCK & CO., (Inc.), Chicago. 












AM, - ~ LEVER - - WATCH 


ie and Chain for selling 18 package 

~ of BLUEINE orINK POWDER 
at10c.a pkg. We send you 
the Blueine and when sold 
\ send us amount and we will 
send the Watch and Chain, 
postage paid. We guarantee 
the watch to bea good time- @ 
keeper. Eagle Chem. 
Co., 101 Cincinnati, O. 












positively cured. ‘Trial bottle 


RHEUMATIS Free. Instant relief. Send today. 


Roya CROWN REMEDIEs, 408 Ogden Ave., Chicago. 


to take up stamping at home. 


LADIES WANTED We pay 10 cents an hour while 


learning. H. F. JONES, Dept. B. Z., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Feterolfor FOUNTAIN PEN With Solid Goia 
FIRIE] $ KER & CO, 





pieces Silk, Lace and Ribbon remnants, only one 
dime. C. N. Silk Co., Beaver Springs, Pa. 











Pen. Send address to BEG 
4) Dept, 5, 308 Dearborn St. Chicago. 
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$2.75 BOX RAIN COAT 


REGULAR $5.00 WATERPRUOF 
MACKINTOSH FOR $2.75e en 
uu r ou 
Send No Money. and send to usy 
state your height and weight, 5 
number of inches around body at 
breast taken over vest under coat 
close up under arms, and we will 
send you this coat by express, C. 0, 
",D., subject to examinations examine 
and try iton at your nearest ex- 
press Office and if found exactly 
as represented 4.4 the most won- 
derful value you ever saw or heard 
of and equal to any coat youcan buy 
a 00, a —_< ane = 
MACKIN cin To! OSH. is latest 
1899 aang, M from nl f, 
tan color, genuine Doce CovertClethee tra 
long, double breaste r velvet 
octieg, fancy plaid lining, Vepeapress 
strapped and cemented seam 


ouita le for both rain ape an 
teed greatest value ever offered 


- s or any other house. For Free 

3 , Cloth Samples ot ery ’3 Mackintoshes up 

to 65. and Made-to-Measure Suits 

and Overcoats at | from "45.00 to $10.00, write for Free 


Book No. 80C. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & ¢ & = CHICAGO, ad 


A TRIP TO 
CALIFORNIA 


is a revelation to one who has not made 














it, and ‘a, double pleasure to those who 
have enjoyed it. 

The way to go is by the New York 
Central Lines—you have the choice of a 
dozen routes and the quickest and most 
comfortable trains. 


For a copy of the ‘‘Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,’’ send one 2-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, General Passedger Agent, Grand Central 


Station, New York. 

Y LEAR in a few day’s time a Profes- 
YOU MA N sion that will enable you to 
command a handsome income for the rest of your 
life. Write meatonce for free particulars, A 
surprise in store for you. Address, 
Prof. L. A. Harraden, Sta. Z, Jackson, Mich. 


AUTHOR 








a We pay cash for available stories 
ie, pad oems. Particulars for stamp, 
CROLL, Chicago, Ill, 
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we will send you 10 packet 
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YOU CAN EARN THESE "PRESENTS 


also many others easily, by se! 

est and most AONE Perfume oan gen at of ie ents per yoyo ‘or oy - 

Y REQUIRED until Perfume fs eold. 
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Send full address and 
us the $1 and we will send you & present ac- * 





—— to our Premium List,’ Bn mith’ sutene ‘which shows over 100 valuable presents we omen 





YOU and take back what you cau noteell #{, L. W. 


Our Perfume sells at sight. All ow friends will help you earn @ prese 


nt. 
ASHBURN MFC, CO, Dept. N. 
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whether you wish a plain or ornamental case. 
gold filled, silver, etc. 
send a watch that will give entire satisfaction, 
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ELGIN, WALTHAM, DUEBER 


WATCHES AT WHOLESALE. $ 


per cent discount allowed for cash with order > 
We have been wholesale dealers in all kinds of watches 4 
It is our specialty. 
factory at jobbing prices. 


charge such exorbitant prices to their customers that 


sale prices, this means that you can 
$35, a $30. watch for $20; a $25. wate 
watch for $13.50; a $15. watch for only $10.50. Weare will- 4 


of examinatson (to be return 
care to send $1.00 as guarantee of good faith—the $1.00 to 
returned to youif the watch is not entirely satisfac case 
In ordering please give name of express and Post Office and 
state price you wish to 


If you are not sure what make you want, leave it to us and we wil 
GET UP A CLUB, And earn a watch for yourself in a few days. Write for terms. 
BASTIAN BROS., Wholesale Jewelers, 500 Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y, 
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atch. 
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e a reasonable profit 


_—_ the sale of watches in general and we 
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et a $50. watch for 

for $16.50; a $20. 
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GRATITUDE. 
My heart is filled with sincere gratitude for the 
complete restoration of my hearing, which had 
suddenly failed during a very heavy cold, and 


for over a year I was almost totally deaf. 


like chalk, 


It was in August, 1897 I used Aerial Medication. 


It restored my hearing completely, stopped the 
terrible noises in my head, and cured me of 
eatarrh and throat affection, from which I had 
In one month I 
could hear as well as ever I could, and at the end 
of three months I had recovered completely from 


been a great suffer since 1890. 


the disease that had afflicted me inits worst form. 
My health and hearing have 
since, and I earnestly desire that others may 


benefit by my experience with this wonderful 
Mrs. Minona L. Blauvelt, 382 Rhode 


treatment. 
Island Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FREE. 


Aerial Medication will positively cure deafness, 
To prove this I 
will, for a short time, send medicines for three 
months’ treatment free. For symptom form and 


catarrh, throat and lung diseases. 


particulars address 
J.H. MOORE, M. D., 


I would 
raise from my throat little hard lumps that looked 
I had a fullness, stopped-up feeling 
and frequent bloody discharges from the nostrils. 
Phlegm dropped into my throat a great deal and 
the slightest cold would cause intense headaches. 
I could not hear public speaking, and in conver- 
sation my friends were obliged to talk very loud. 


= been perfect ever 


9, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Insist on see- 
ing this label 
on all ready- 
made{skirts. 


Purchasers of ready-made skirts will 
find it greatly to their advantage to in- 
sist on garments bound with Feder’s 
Pompadour. The best wholesale manu- 
facturers furnish them, and progressive 
retail dealers keep them. They cost you 
no more than skirts bound with some un- 
satisfactory velveteen, braid or cord. To 
every skirt finished with Feder’s Pompa- 
dour a silk label is sewn like the one here 
illustrated, and our guarantee goes with 
it. Don’t t any garment without 
this label, Write us if you cannot get 
what you want and we shall see that you 
are supplied without any trouble. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 
(Est. 1847.) 98 & 100 Bleecker St.. New York. 


waTea | TCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE Bay's WORK. 
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Plated Watch . 

1 xs dozen 

Pea of aa at 10 cents Send your 
addrese by return 

i Bluine post-paid, and a large Premium List. 


9 Concord Junction, Mass. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


In the Wrong Place. 





A stable and a police station stand side 
by side in Queens County, in that por- 
tion of it which is a part of the city of 
New York, and where they have not yet 
had time to build a new station-house. 
One of the horses that lives in the stable 
is very clever. If the stable door is 
open, he will go by himself to the water- 
trough, a block down the street, and 
return after he has had his drink. The 
other afternoon the police captain and 
the other indoor officers of the police 
station were busy at their desks in the 
station-house when they were startled by 
heavy tramping on the floor. They 
looked up, and there stood a big bay 
horse looking about him with very evi- 
dent astonishment, but he was certainly 
no more astonished than the police 
officers. Had he committed a crime and 
come to give himself up, or had he been 
abused and had come to make a com- 
plaint? Was there some trouble in the 
precint, and had he come to notify the 
officers because he could run faster than 
aman? He walked over to the corner 
where one of the officers was at work, 
put his nose over the railing, and discov- 
ing nothing but paper, seemed more 
astonished than ever ; for the railing was 
about the height of a manager, and he 
was in the habit of finding hay, not 
paper, when he returned from getting his 
drink. Looking about again with a 
most curious expression, he went out of 
the door, turned around in the street, 
and—did he really laugh, or did the 
police captain imagine it?—he trotted 
into his stable. You see, he had wan- 
dered into the wrong house.—Christian 


Uplook. 


——_—__—__+g>>e__—__—— 
A Farmer Boy. 





Major-General Nelson A. Miles, the 
famous Indian fighter, now first in 
command in the United States Army, 
says for the benefit of boys who may 
think it a misfortune that their youth is 
being spent on a farm: “TI lived asa 
farm boy the happiest days of my life. 
I think’such a life laid the foundation 
for my healthful constitution, its simplic- 
ity and purity having a great influence 
upon my after success—greater than 
anything else. It taught me habits of 
industry and economy, and its freedom 
and independence caused me to acquire 
the habit of thinking for myself. The 
exercise of farm life gave me strength 
and courage.’’—Our Boys and Girls. 


ee 
The Horse Question. 





A man sold a horse for $90, bought 
him back for $80, and resold him for 
$100. What did he make on the trans- 
action. Well if he sold him for $90 and 
bought him back for $80, he made $10. 
Now if he bought him for $80 and sold 
him for $100, he made $20, and $10 plus 
$20 is $30, the answer. Oh no, you are 
wrong, see ‘Mental Nuts’? adv. else- 
where in this paper. 








Cured His Rupture, 


After Suffering Fifteen Years a Maine 
Citizen Recovers. 








Remarkable Discovery of a New Heal- 
ing System. 


People who have been ruptured for some years 
general] y settle down to the notion that they 
must end their lives in sufferin ng. Usually, they 
have tested all sorts of cures and trusses and give 
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N 
MR. WALTER J. COLBY, Brunswick, Me. 


up at last indespair. But now comesanew plan, 
a radically different system which says positively 
that any kind of arupture, old or recent, bad or 
slight can be cured completely and permanently 
in a very short time. The experience of Mr. 
Colby is cited as an evidence of what the new 
plan will accomplish. Mr. Colby was badly rup- 
tured. For fifteen years he lived in constant 
dread of strangulation. He tried everything 
known in the truss line and still his rupture was 
there just as it had been for fifteen years, worse 
ifanything. Some one called his attention to 
the so-called Dr. Rice system but he was skepti- 
cal. He sent for an explanation of the plan and 
this so appealed to his experience and sense of 
the fitness of things that he could not resist the 
impulse to try it, skeptical as he was. 
he results have more than met expectations 
for not only was his severe rupture returned into 
the abdomen and securely held there but the 
cure was absolutely perfect and permanent, en- 
abling him in a few short weeks to do any kind 
of work without fatigue, bother or feeling that 
he had ever been ruptured. Itis a home ae 
No pain nor danger can possibly — ie 
rson won’t lose a moment from wor There 
is no operation of any kind and the plan isso 
certain to cure, thatevery ruptured person ought 
to know all aboutit. Dr. Rice has prepared an 
illustrated book telling about his discovery in a 
most convincing manner. Hesendsthe book free 
toall. Write for it. If you know others who 
are ruptured tell them to vrite for this free book, 
or do so yourself. It will be an act of kindness 
which they will appreciate. Write to Dr. W 
Rice, 315 C. Main St., Adams, N, Y 
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child ean can operate it anne 1 order, bars last 
alifetime. Cut this ad. out and ‘od tev yoy f Gra- 
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dollars with our ont bition outfits. AD.) undreds of 4 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., (Inc.) “Chicago, I th, 
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YOU CAN MAKE 810 TO D $80 
Per day exhibiting o 
Z. Exhiilion Cuban 1 War 


xhibition Outfit, 
hused 


Army and dient and the exhi- 
—- have only to be adver 
‘o bring Le tee soenee 
at go ood prices fo 
ay by completa — ~ 
eladt 52 Cuban War a, High je Stereopticon, la 
aaa) — Posters, Admission Tickets, a. mae al ~ ide 
this ad. out and send for circulars wi 
pare cularsand and ay es of testimonials from A To 
who are makin; money with our outfits. ® Address, 
Sears, Roebuc & COs, 1i10s5 Chicago, Ill. 


SEE DUE BILL FREE BILL FREE 


get new customers to “Toget new customers t0 teat my seeds to 
fi mail my handsome catalk 
: tL, Footer ie and, os illustrated, and a 
f seeds for trial, sania 
Frm It He Et of fa S gg All the Best Seeds, Bulbs, 


ete., at 
panned will 
wall you $50,foR Asar Ly, varieties 
— Great in¢ inducements for orders this 
rised at my bargain offers. Send your dress on Postal to-day. 
Tell yoyr friends to send too, Old customers will receive a copy. 
F..B. MILLS, Seedsman, Box 146, Rose Hill, N.Y 


8,000,000 DEAD LETTERS 


ed annually at 
ong You Should comp) iywith the oped 
of the P. O. dept. by using printed goods. 
We print 100 xxx ‘white 4 nvelopes for 
33c., 250, 70c. 100 Letter Heads, 514x814, 
2c., 250 68¢. postpaid. All kindsof ed 
ing at lowest prices on earth. Send 
order. Catalogue ofillustrations and on 
anes Ericson Prtg. Co., Kennedy, N.Y. 


IES, If you have superfi 


HAIR ON THE-FAGE 


send for new Information how to remove it easily 

_— effectually without chemicals or instruments. 
“yon Oe denceconfidential in plainsealed envelo: 

firs. M.N. PERRY, Ae39 Box93, Oak Park, Ilis. 


OMAHA STAMPS 


Set of six stamps including 1, 2, 4, 5, 8 and 10 cent 
denominations, for only 15 cents. 50 foreign stamps, 
all different, for 10c. ~ 2 cent Omaha stamps 15c. per 
100. 1cent Omaha stamps 25c. per 100. Address 
FLOYD LIEB, Box 623, Dansville, N. Y. 


=< Make Big Wases 
t ELome— 
atid want all to have the same op- 


portunity. It’s VERY PLEASANT 
work and will easily pay $18 weekly. This is no decep- 
tion. I want no money and will @ladly send full particulars to all 
sending 2c. stamp. Mrs. A. H. Wiggins, Box 102 wrence, Mich, 


POULTRY 25 conte vor pour. "d’months 


trial 10 cents. Sample Fr: page practical 

poultey book free to “year subscribers. 
ook alone 10 cents. Snisione e of poult: 

books free. Poultry Advocate, iyracuse, N. 


OF OUR PRESIDENTS FREE. 
510 pages. Grand for teachers. 
Address with stamp for any book 


you may want. Low prices. 


E.C. MAYES, Box 528, Louisville, Ky. 
THREE VALUABLE BOOKS | 


ONLY 10c. Handy Complete Topical Outlines of 
U. 8S. History, Civil Gov., English and ame eed 
Literature, and other valuabie information. 

SUN PUBLISHING CoO., Ashland, 0. 
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ESTABLISHED 1857 


Artificial Limbs 


‘‘Walkeasy’’ LEGS with Ball Bearing 4 
» Joints. Automatic ARMS. Nearly 150 ¢ 
Seen been given as premiums. A little ¢ 
> work out of school will secure one. Write 4 
» for particulars and book—Trusses, Crutches, ¢ 
p Elastic Stockings, Deformity appliances, 
etc., etc. 
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Manuf’rs for U. 8. Government, 
> 15-27 South St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. ¢ 
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This is the only lamp in the world 
that realizes perfection of illumi- 
nation. While it is more brilliant 
than gas a electricity orany other 
lamp ever made, it has none of the |i 
defectscommon to ordinary lamps. 

It never smokes, smells or gets 
out of order, isso safe and simple 


for catalogue Z, sh 

from $1.80 up. On receipt mt 4 be 

will ship our No. 

shown above with an oxiza ¢ Bobs 
and top, transportation prepaid to 

any point in the U.S., east of the 

Rocky Mts. Exactly as repre- 


‘4 
sented or money refunded. 


THE ANGLE LAMP CO. 
70 PARK PLACE,NEW YORK. 



















is distilled water. Nothing 
but distillation will eliminate 
both organic and _ inorganic 
impurities. An ordinary cook 
stove is all you need with 


The Sanitary Still 
to give you plenty of pure, 
sparkling water, aerated with 
sterilized air. 





atlas at once for particulars. 
Saprianaph Company,143 No. Green St:, Chicago. 


AN OLIVE ORCHARD 


isa gold mine on the face of the earth.” —Italian 
Proverb, A 20-acre olive grove in C4 ee 
Fruit Colonies in Southern Califo: 
happiness and A LARGE ANNUAL, ‘INCOME 
for centuries. We plant and bring the orehard into 
bearing for you on our easy cyunent lan, and 
have railways, churches, schools, a perfect ‘ ‘all-the- 

year” climate and beautiful homes, No pioneer- 
me THUR BULL & CO., Owne 

«+> Owners 

1202 Chamber of Commerce, ‘CHICAGO? ILL. 


When writing mention Norman grenade 


A Teacher’s Paradise. 


Every teacher has a cheerful corner in their home 
known as the teacher’s nook, and to make that nook 
more pleasant you should have one of our choice 
Palms or Plants. Wealso have in stock a limited 
number of Palms appropriate for the dining room. 
Write us by return mail for our Special Xmas and 
Easter prices. Special inducement to parties getting 
up club orders. 

CALLAHAN & GILROY, 
DANSVILLE, a. F. 








NNURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS. 


THRILLING STORIES ye WAR; 


by returned Heroes, Justissued. Vivid accounts of 
personal ex periences by Officers and Men of the 
Army and War songs and poems, 650 pages. 
Tby 94 techen, profusely illustrated. Agents wanted 
everywhere. liberal terms. Credit given. 
Absolutely sells at sight. Send 25cts. at once for can- 
vassing outfit. 
ST. aan PUBLISHING CO., 
41 N. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 BUGGY WHEELS $6. 0 








agent 
bal: 
SEARS ROEBUGK & CO.Uss)CHICACO, ILL. 


Beautiful Minerals for the Teacher or Col- 


EO at one-half usual 

rices, Splendi: imens from all parts of the 

world, o Ite oo LER, aweones. Kansas. 

AN E Young man in every town to study 
law and do collecting. 


THE LEGAL ADVISER, Ashland, Ohio. 


Battle pictures. Manilaand SanJuan colored,each 25 
c.,9 for$1. Agents wanted G.Pauze,E. Whitman, Mass. 














Catarrh positively cured athome. We have cured 
thousands. Willcure you, 15 day free trial ; 3 mo.$2.50; 
1mo. $1.00. H.M. Ass’n,4601 Champlain Ave. ,Chicago. 


ALGAE EARLE 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Jack’s Point of View. 





His little sister pouted : 
“T think it was a shame 
For you to get the scolding 
When you were not to blame. 
Why didn’t someone tell them 
The truth about the ball— 
That Freddy Fearing threw it, 
And it wasn’t you at all? 
But that’s the way it always is; 
It’s just the same old song 
When any mischief happens— 
It’s Jack who’s in the wrong! 
And other boys, I’m sure of it, 
Are every bit as bad. 
I’m sick of such injustice ! 
It makes me hopping mad !”’ 


Jack kissed his little sister: 
“Oh, don’t you fret !’’ he said, 
With a twinkle in his laughing eyes— 
‘And don’t you peach on Fred. 
I told the little beggar 
(He was scared to death, you see, 
When the ball went through the window) 
To leave it all to me. 
Nobody fibbed about it ; 
But the fellows ran away. 
’T was just the situation— 
Somebody had to stay. 
Of course I caught it heavy, 
But, bless you ! think what fun 
For me to get a scolding 
For a thing I hadn’t done !’’ 
—St. Nicholas. 





+ at 
Honor Thy Father. 





Once upon a time there lived an old 
man, who was so very old that he could 
hardly walk. His knees shook under 
him ; he could see little and hear less; 
and he had lost all his teeth. 

When he sat at a table he could hardly 
hold the spoon, he spilled his soup on 
the table-cloth, and some of it often ran 
out of the corners of his mouth. This 
made his son and daughter-in-law (with 
whom he lived) very much ashamed of 
him; so they put the old man in a 
corner by the stove, gave him his food 
in an earthern bowl, and would not let 
him come to the table. He looked at 
them sadly as they ate their dinner, but 
he did not complain. 

One day his trembling fingers let the 
bowl fall to the floor, and it was broken. 
His daughter-in-law scolded him for this. 
He made no answer, and only sighed. 
and/Then they bought him a cheap wooden 


r | bowl, and made him eat out of that. 


A few days after this they found their 
little son trying to whittle something out 
of a piece of wood. 

‘What are you doing, my boy ?” asked 
the father. 

“T am making a bowl for mother and 
you to eat out of when you grow old like 
grandpa.” 

The man and his wife looked at each 
other in silence, and then their eyes filled 
with tears. 

After that the old grandfather always 
ate at the table, and was never scolded 
when he spilled his soup.—Hartly House 





News, 
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Unietter Your Lungs 


No Danger Greater Than That of Weak 
Lungs in Cold Weather. 


Free Treatment Of- 
fered to Those Who 
are Suffering from 
the Results of Ex- 
posure. 
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Slocum System for 
the Cure of Con- 





sumption and 
by 
sending your name and ad- 
dress to Dr. T. A. Slocum, 
Laboratories 98 Pine Street, 


New York City. 
J 


Lung Troubles, 


A Cure for Coughs, 
Consumption, Catarrh, 
Grip, and All Lung 
Troubles. 


2 


Are Your Lungs Sick ? 


Don’t choke your life away, nor allow the deadly consumption 
germ to fasten itself upon your weak lungs, when you can freely test 
for yourself what this wonderful system of treatment will do. 

Write, yourself, for this free course of treatment and tell your 
friends and relations to do so. 

The complete course consists of three remedies which are used 
simultaneously and supplement each other’s curative action. 

Every first-class druggist dispenses the Slocum System of Treatment 
in original packages, with full directions for use. 

The reputation of the world-famous Medico-Chemist and Scientist, 
Dr. Slocum, is behind this offer, and is sufficient guarantee of its 
genuineness. 

Write today and the complete course of three free bottles will be 
sent you. Address: Dr. T. A. Slocum, 98 Pine Street, New York, and 


mention the Norma InstRucrTor. 
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Where Noah Kept His Bees. 





Dr. James B. Hosmer while recently 
visiting Boston, had occasion to visit the 
new Public Library. As he went up the 
steps he met Edward Everett Hale, who 
asked the Doctor’s errand. 

“To consult the archives,’? was the 
reply. 

“By-the-way, Hosmer,” said Doctor 
Hale, ‘do you know where Noah kept 
his bees ?”’ r 

“No,’”? answered Hosmer. 

“Tn the ark hives,’’ said the venerable 
preacher as he passed out of earshot. 


—_—_—__—- +o —-— 
In some parts of Devonshire the people 
live to be very old. An old man of 
ninety, living quite a distance from the 





NORMAL INS’TRUCTOR. 


nearest town, requiring some groceries, 
sent his son, a man of seventy odd years 
of age. When the son-failed to show up 
with the provisions in time, his grand- 
father, a centenarian of 108, said peev- 
shly: ‘That’s what comes of sending 
a kid.” 
oe 

Obedience should not be yielded to 
force, but be spontaneous; the child 
should grow into it day by day, every 
occasion adding the force of habit. Pun 
ishment is worse than useless it the child 
does not see the connection with the 
offense. You want the child to ‘help 
make himself mind ;” train him to see 
the right and wrong, and act with ref- 
erence to it; so he will grow at once in 


. right-doing and happiness—for happiness 





is a growth, and comes of patience and 
self-control.—Letitia Wilson. 
—— I O——__$_$_—_—_—— 

A little boy about five years old, too 
tired for anything but sleep, refused one 
night to say his prayers. His ‘uncle, 
who was present, said: ‘O, Harry, 
would you go to sleep without asking 
God to take care of you during the 
night?’? The little fellow answered: 
“T didn’t say ’em last night ; I ain’t goin’ 
to say ’em tonight, and I ain’t going to 
say ’em tomorrow night; and then, if 
nothin’ don’t get me, I ain’t goin’ to say 
’em no more.’’—Argonaut, 

~~ po—— 

American educational methods intro- 
duced into its new colonies will work 
wonders even in ten years. 





Hats Off. 


A grandson of Admiral Sampson goes 
to a New England school. One day, for 
the first time, the ‘Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’? was sung in his room. Therulein 
the navy is that every one must stand 
with uncovered head while the national 
anthem is sung or played, andthe young 
patriot did so. The boys guyed him, 
but he persisted. The school board 
heard of it, and adopted a rule requiring 
all the scholars to follow his example. 


—_——_——_~++—___— 
Hotel Clerk—What time do you want 
to be called in the morning ? 
Farmer—I don’t wanter be called at 
all, and I won’t stop at your tavern if I 
have ter git up before 4. Dol? 





NEW NERVE FORCE=-NO DRUGS. 





For 30 years I have been showing men the road to strength. I have demonstrated a natural rem- 
edy to be the true remedy. I have made a specialty of weakness of men from an abuse of Nature’s laws 
in some way or other. I could not give you as good service as some doctors in fevers or pneumonia or 
small-pox. Of course I studied the subjects, but this is a day of specialties. 

I know the nervous and glandular system of men. That’s my strong card. I treat weak men and 
weak men only. In the beginning let me say I use no drugs. When I take your money I want to give 
you value inreturn. I couldn’t do that and give you drugs for weakness, because they never cure, they only 
stimulate. They give ‘‘quick’’ results but you fall back into the same old condition, maybe a worse one. 

I am the inventor of the , 


DR. SANDEN ELECTRIC BELT 


with suspensory, now known and used throughout the world. This appliance embodies the best efforts of 
my 30 years’ experience as a specialist, and is protected by U. S. and foreign patents. Beware of imita- 
tions. There is no genuine Electric Belt but the Sanden. 

You put it on when you go to bed a night and take it off next morning. Keep this up for two or 
three months. It will make you a sound, strong man. It is applied so a soothing current will flow 
through kidneys, liver, stomach, prostate gland, bladder and other organs. Electricity instantly felt, 
though under control of user by turning little regulator screw. Over 5000 cures last year. Write for 


FREE BOOK “Three Classes of Men,” 


which explains all, sent in plain sealed envelope. All letters answered by me personally, all advice free. 
Write to-day, to address given below. , 


DR. N. M. SANDEN, 826 Broadway, New York,N. Y. 









Special Rates to Normal Instructor Subscribers. 


By referring to the Advertisement of the ATIERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORIIAL on the 
fifth page of this number you will find that subscribers to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR are given special 
low rates for several of our most popular Courses. 

If you are not ina position to attend a NORMAL SCHOOL, yet are anxious to improve your spare 
time by taking up some thorough course of study, send for the catalogue of the AMERICAN COR= 
RESPONDENCE NORIIAL, and learn what we can do for you in your own home, while you are 
teaching or otherwise engaged. This institution is conducted by the publishers of NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR and has, since its organization, given instruction, BY [IAIL, to over 20,000 teachers, 
and students preparing to teach. We have helped them very materially and can greatly assist any 
teacher who is willing to study. Better send for catalogue and full instructions. Remember that 
subscribers to the INSTRUCTOR get special rates. 
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QUR+1899 MACKINTOSH 


SEND MONEY, cut this ad. 
_ Outand Bs to us, state — height and 
bust measure, length .of garment 
from collar down back to waist line, 
and waist line to bottom ,of skirt 
state color wanted and we wil 
send ros © this mackintosh by ex- 
Nag subject to ex- 
e and try 
it on at your nearest express 
ce poumneuneey as 
represented and by far the 
atest value you om saw or 


hea our express agent 
oU 4 sridiaLOrran PRICE, 82.75, 
e 
ors MACKINTOSH La made of 
BI. ACK or BLUE genuine nar 
ar double texture, waterproo' 
ERGE CLOTH, wi tittanertisid | O 
Jey velvet om double 
detachable cape, Cog Lng 
sweep cape an r- 
anteed latest style oa finest 
tailor-made, 
be eg pgs = age ES of 
oe Ty fn ladies’ mackin« 
free Sample Book N>. 85C. ADDRESS, 
sens NoeEOR & CO. v— }, CHICAGO, ILL, 


$450 PRIZES. 
IN OIL PAINTINGS FRAMED. 


The person making the largest list of words from 
“Ideal Sharpener’ will receive an oil painting, val- 
ved at Leen The two next largest lists, paintings, 
valued at $100 each. The two next largest, paintings, 
valued at each. Use only letters found in “Ideal 
Sharpener... Words found in body of Webster’s In- 
ternational ‘Dictionary allowed, (no abbreviations) 
With list enclose 25cents silver for the IDEAL 
SCISSORS SHARPENER. Contest closes Mar. 
Ist. Result =, 7 = sending stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 

IDEAL SCissoRS SHARPENER co., 


iene f 
in23-4Days ; 
: : 
: 
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From Chicago. The California 
Limited, Santa Fe Route. 
Pullmans, Dining Car, Buffet- 
Smoking Car, Barber Shop and 
Ladies’ Observation Car. 
Electric-lighted. 

Daily fast California Express 
carries Pullman and Tourist 
Sleepers and free Reclining 
Chair Cars: 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
CHICAGO, . 








BOYS AND GIRLS, ~: es FREE 


Watches, Cameras, Goid Rings, Books, &c , for 
selling 18 packages Crown Ink Compound at 
10c each, Each package makes 50c worth Best 
Black Ink. It sells at sight. Send full address 
for Outfit and Big Premium List. No money 
required, We trust you. Write to-day. 


CROWN INK COMPANY 
26-46 No. FRANCISCO ST., penmmenes (Lh. 


BESvCEN TO $3 50. 


To place our new improved ‘Thermal 
Vapor Bath Cabinet in every home, 
we send them complete for 30 days, with alcohol 
— directions, coer agg he to any address, up- 
am on receipt of $3.50 each. Head steaming attch., 

Te. extra. ORDER TO- DAY, Ours the best 
A Cabinet made. Rubber-lined. Latest improve- 
i ments. Cures without drugs a hard cold a with 


















one bath rheumatism. ppe,femaletroubles, 
| il all blood, skin, kidney and ore ases. 
das d or mon: 
gy eer ysieians, We're ib Ship prompt 
free. 


Deseriptive book Special wi "Oe Tole 
y A... the m'frs, Toledo Bath Cabinet Tetede, ino. 
The above firm are reliable, and do as t thew eaten — Editor. 


1,000 FREE COPIES. 


To Teachers and others interested in Home Educa- 
tion, mention NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR and write us for 
catalogues describlng our Normal and Scientific Nor- 
mal Courses, and we will send you Free a copy of 
School Room Guide. Regular pride 25cents, Free 
toyou. Write today enclosing five one-cent stamps 
for ogee and this valuable text-book of Methods 
will be sent you Free. Only 1,000 copies given away. 
Write at once. 

Southern Normal Institute, Lexington, Ky. 








A young man in every town to . do 
Collecting and Study Law 
' The Legal Adviser, Ashland, O. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Caught. 





A country merchant from a Western 
rural district visited the city to purchase 
goods. His proper punishment for a 
shabby trick is recorded by one of our 
exchanges. 

He bought a cheap but pretty table 
easter for which he paid a dollar. On 
reaching home he put on it a tag marked 
$14, and made a present of it to a Meth- 

odist preacher, whose church his family 
attended. The minister took the pack- 
t | age home, after thanking the donor ; but 
the next day he fetched the caster, with 
the tag attached, back to the merchant, 
and said to him: 

“Tam too poor in this world’s goods 
to afford to display so valuable a caster 
on my table, and if you have no objec- 
tion I should like to return it and take 
fourteen, dollars’ worth of groceries in its 
stead.” 

The merchant could only assent. 

—_—— -— ope - 
Others First. 





Edward Marshall, the war correspond- 
ent who was shot at the battle of Guas- 
imas,, gives in Scribners Magazine some 
striking instances of unselfishness. The 
scene is soon after the bullet laid him 
low. 

The young man who had been shot 
through both knees painfully worked 
his way across to me. 

“T’m a stenographer at home,’’ he 
said, grasping my hand and smoothing 
it gently. ‘Let me take your messages 
for you.” 

He searched my pockets, got pencil 
and paper, and I stupidly and slowly 
dictated three letters. Iam sure I had 
no real conception of anything that had 
happened since the bullet struck me 
until, as he finished the last letter, he 
rolled over in a faint with upturned eyes. 
Then I understood my dreadful but un- 
intentional cruelty, and tried to help 
him. I couldn’t move. For the first 
time I knew that I was paralyzed. 

The next I knew, Stephen Crane and 
Richard Harding Davis were bending 
overme, They found men to carry me 
on the tent-cloth to the field hospital. 

Another of the thousand instances of 
unselfishness which I saw on the battle- 
field gave me almost as great a shock at 
the field hospital as the incident of the 
stenographer had under the tree. Trum- 
peter Cassa, who had uncomplainingly 
helped to carry me in that tent-cloth, 
had lost two fingers near the middle 
joint, and must have grasped the canvas 
with the bloody stumps. 





What I’m Thankful For. 





I’m thankful that I’m six years old, 
And that I’ve left off dresses ; 

And that I’ve had my curls cut off,— 
Some people call ’em tresses. 

Such things were never meant for boys ;— 
Horrid dangling, tangling curls— 

They go quite well with dress and sash ; 
They are just the things for girls. 


I’m thankful I have pockets four, 
Tho’ they’re almost too small, 

To hold the things I want to keep ;— 
Some strings, knife, top, and ball. 
I’m thankful that we’re going to have, 

All my folks and I, 
Justa jolly dinner today, 
With turkey and mince pie. 


O, one thing more, my mamma says, 
And what she says is true ; 

’Tis God who gives us everything, 
And keeps and loves us too. 

And so I thank Him very much 
For all that I enjoy ; 

And hope that next New Year’s day 
Will find a better boy. 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 


——————_~@e————————_ 
Bringing it Home to Him. 





The value of an object-lesson is sug- 
gested, says the Lewiston Journal, by the 
experience of a Sullivan man whose son 
had a bad attack of Klondike fever. 

The father offered his boy the neces- 
sary thousand dollars with which to 
start, provided he would transport two 
thousand pounds of paving blocks over- 
land to Hardwood hill on the air-line 
road, between February 18th and March 
30th, without the aid of horses, having 
the privilege of all the hand-sleds he de- 
sired, and three square State-of-Maine 
meals, woman-cooked, every day. 

The young man looked at the blocks, 
then to the east, shook his head, and 
decided to keep on going to school. 

OG  — 

If you ever use Actina PLays in your 
school entertainments, you will be inter- 
ested in the dramatic catalogue issued 
by Harold Roorbach, 132 Nassau St., 
New York. It is sent free toany address 
on request. 
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$1.96 Buys A $3.50 SUIT 






3,000 CELEBRATED **+KANTWEAROUT” double 
seat and double knee. Regular $8.50 Boys’ 2- 
Plece Knee-Pant Suite going at $1.05. 

A NEW SUIT FREE forany of these suita 
which don’t give satisfactory wear. 
Send No Mone Cut this Ad. out 
pend Wo money. and send to us, 
state age of boy andsay whether large or 
small for age, and we will send you the 
suit b express, 0. 0.D., subject to éxamin- 
ation. You can examine it at your express 
office and if found perfectly satisfactory 
and equal to suits sold in your town for 
$3.50, pay your express agent our special 
— ee 42 Wore 295 HK cap ay charges. 
T SUI are for 
a ESE 4to lee ot AN age, and areretailed 
everywhere at €3.50, Made with double seat 
and knees, latest 1899 style as illustrated, 
made from a special wear-resisting, heavy- 
weight, ALL-WOOL Oakwell imere, neat, hand pa 
tern, fine serge lining, Clayton patent interlining, pad- 
ding, staying and reinforcing, silk and + sewing, fine 
tallor-made throachout, a suit any boy o rent would 
be proud of. FOR FREE CLOTH SAMPLES of Boys’ Gothing 
(suits, overcoats or ulsters), for boys 4 TO1 EARS, 
write for Sample Book No. 90C, contains fashion pee 
tape measure and full instructions how to order. 
Men’s Suits and Overcoats made to — L $5.00 up. 
Samples sent free on application, 
, Chicago, Ui. 
























SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), 


(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliab 





CLASS PINS 
From !0c. to $2.50 Each 


according to quality and quant- 
ity, thisstyle with 3 letters and 


two figures one or two colors 
ofenamel, Sterling silver $2.50 
per doz, Sample pin 25 cts, 


Send for catalogue. Bastian 
Bros., Manf. Jewelers, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Rochester, 
New York. 





No. 2 2b 


ataloxue, Watches and Tele scopes sent ‘FREE 
eee Co., 111 Nassau St. AN. Y. 








gents, Peefemes, etc. on credit. Big anitiit Ex. Pd. 
Terms free. Herbene Co., Box 17, Sta. L, New York- 


OMETOR for locating Gold, 
D Silver and other 
minerals, in a pocket case; also 
rods and Sneak needles. Catalogue, 2e. stamp. 
AUFFER, Harrisburg, Pa, 








Te achers are wanted in every sc hool. Take 
NORMAL. Normal Course by mail. Improved Meth- 
ods. Columbia Correspondence Nor mal, Austin, Ill, 

Elkhart Normal Sc hool. and Business Insti. 
tute, Elkhart, Ind. Circulars FREE, 








one Without a Parallel. 


A So 
“TELL MOTHERI'LL BE THERE” 


President McKinley’s oe to his, 


dying mother. Beautiful melody, pa- 
— refrain akin to Home Sweet 


Ho 
i “GRANDER HAN ALL THE BAN- 
cs NERS HE WORLD.”’ Latest 
Fla y 2 . “ft All GOING 
SHOME TO MOTHER.” Famous 
ie Hobson Waltz Song. 3 celebrated 
re Cone, (pameaes prseesee. cae, »] sent 

prepaid for 50 Vent 

McCallip Music Co., Dept. 4, Columbus, 0. 


FREE! FREE! | FREE! 


Your Father, Mother, Sister or 
Brother’s Picture enlarged 
FREE; send in your photo at 
once. Your order should be ac- 
companied with 75 cents for 
book of instructions; how to 
come an artist and make your 
own ictures. Enlarged picture 

k sent postpa. Refer- 
yh any Commercial Agency 
in the country. 


The Cleveland Electric Light Enlarging Go., Cleveland, 0. 


Sone EES Dr ISAACTOMPSONS EYE WATER 


use 

























‘LADIES! 









DEPT. R. 


By OUR PLAN of giving valuable presents with every 
purchase you can easily sell 12 or 24 Pounds Choice Teas, 
Coffee, Baking Powder, Extracts, Etc., 
and receive a Set of Dishes, Silver Set, Sewing Machine, Mackintosh, Rocker, 
Guitar, etc., FREE OF CHARGE. We deliver all goods and Clubmakers Prem- 
ium same day order is received. — time given to collect money and remit 


among your friends 


THE AMERICAN IMPT. AND MFG. CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








with a 4 competitor. 
is fitted with the finest quality of Ireium- 








A $3.00 Pen for $1.50-=-2°°.-7°25.. 





We unhesitatingly pronounce this the best and most successful working Fountain Pen yet produced, and cheerfully inyite comparison 
We claim for it ae * = 
nted Go 


in ry ey durability and 
ading Pen, which with pro 


riect execution. 
r care, will last a lifetime. 
the pen fitting in the centre of the holder, the feed on top of the pen; and has no springs, valves or delicate parts to get out of order. 
tions and filler furnished with each pen. Every pen guaranteed unconditionally. Beware of imitations. 


RIVAL FOUNTAIN PEN CO., 508 Chamber of Commerce, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





The “Rival” 


_weowewrwrwrerereerevevwew" 


BPPPBAPBPALDPPPPLPLPLP LP LPL PDD 


The holder is of vulcanized rubber and 
It is adjusted simply, 
Full direc- 
Remit by registered letter or money order. 
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Autumn Leaves. 





Crimson and scarlet and yellow, 
Emerald turning to gold, 
Shimmering there in the sunbeams, 
Shivering here in the cold ; 
Waving farewells as the tempest 
Ruthlessly tears them apart, 
Fluttering, dancing and rustling, 
As hither and thither they dart ; 
Recklessly sailing the rapids, 
Lazily swimming the pools, 
Playing ‘‘I spy”’ with each other 
Under the puffy toadstools ; 
Wreaths for the walls of her dwelling 
Each neat little housekeeper weaves, 
And there amid delicate fern sprays, 
Nestle the bright autumn leaves. 
—WSelected. 
————~ pe. 
A Novel Drydock. 





The immense floating drydock for war- 
ships recently put in use by the Span- 
iards at Havana proves that such struc- 
tures are to be considered hereafter as 
an adjunct to modern navies. The 
method of docking a ship is very simple. 
The dock is nothing more than a box of 
wood or iron, sunk, and dragged under 
the ship which is to be cared for. One 
great advantage which the fioating dock 
has over all others, is that it can accom- 
-modate ships of any draught. It is only 
necessary to build the walls of the dock 
a little higher and the result is obtained. 
There is great saving of time in making, 
also. The floating dock built for the 
Spanish government was delivered at 
Havana witnin eleven months from the 
date on which it was contracted for. 
Economy of cost as well as time isa 
factor to be considered. The floating 
docks are much cheaper. As there are 
no gates or ends to a floating dock, any 
size of vessel can be accommodated, the 
stem and stern overhanging with safety 
to the degree warranted by the strength 
of the ship’s frame. With a floating 
dock owned by the United States the 
wreck of the ‘‘Maine”’ could be raised, 
and the hulks of the ‘‘Cristobal Colon” 
and other Spanish ships could be saved, 
and after repairing would make effica- 
cious additions to our navy.—Pathfinder. 
————_~ oe. 

Locomotives Used in the World 





One hundred and nine thousand loco- 
motives are at present running in vari- 
ous countries. Europe has 63,000, Amer- 
ica 40,000, Asia 3,300, Australia 2,000 


and Africa 700. 
———— - oppo... —— 

We wish that all of our progressive teachers, 
who are not perfectly satisfied with the interest 
manifested by their pupilsin general school work, 
would give the Report Cards prepared by Chas. 
E. Gardner, Dansville, N. Y., a trial. We arecer- 
tain the results will be very gratifying, not only 
to the teacher but also to the parents, who become 
co-workers and helpers in the cause of education 
through the influence of these cards, The pupils, 
too, will be eneouraged and stimulated to greater 
efforts to obtain good records and pass more per- 
fect examinations and will preserve these reports 
as pleasant reminders of their school days. There 
are many teachers who fail to succeed, simply 
because they are not progressive and do not take 
advantage of devices which create more interest 
and enthusiasm in the schoolroom. If you are 
interested, send for a free sample or take advan- 
tage of his special offer on page 31. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


THE STORY OF CONSUMPTION 


BY ROBERT HUNTER, M. D. 





Doctor of Medicine of the University of 
New York and Member of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada. 





Early in my professional life, while 
engaged in general practice as physician 
and surgeon, I was suddenly attacked by 
hemorrhage from the lungs, followed by 
the usual symptons of decline, which 
brought me in the course of five months 
face to face with consumption, the most 
dreaded of all human diseases. 

Realizing my danger, I appealed nat- 
urally to my college for help. Dr. John 
H. Swett, Professor of Theory and Prac- 
tice inthe University and author of an 
able treatise on lung diseases, had been 
my preceptor in my student days, and 
now became my chief hope. He care- 
fully examined my chest and told me I 
had tuberculosis, said I knew all he 
knew about the disease, and that he con- 
sidered it incurable. He, however, ad- 
vised me to consult the late Baron Louis, 
of Paris, at that time the most famous 
authority on lung diseases of Europe, 
who, he said, might possibly know of 
something new. I went to Paris to ob- 
tain his advise, and all I got, beyond a 
few expressions of sympathy with a pro- 
fessional brother in affliction, was the 
assurance that there was no remedy for 
my disease. I then went to London and 
consulted the three most eminent English 
physicians of that day—Dr. Williams, 
Dr. Carswell and Dr. Walshe—but it was 
all in vain; they could give me no en- 
couragement. The highest medical skill 
of the profession under the theory of the 
disease then held, and the treatment 
then practiced, could not hold out a ray 
of hope to any one having eonsumption. 
The theory of the disease at that time 
was that consumption comes from some 


unknown taint of the blood, derived by | 


inheritance, liable to break out at any 
age, and, being once set up, cannot be 
remedied by any medicine or medical 
skill known. 

I had myself been taught this same 
theory and had hitherto accepted it as 
true, but now finding it led only to the 
grave, in a desperate effort to save my 
own life I resolved to investigate it thor- 
oughly by examining everything written 
on the disease and every theory of its 
causation that had ever been advanced. 

To settle my doubts I went to the great 


library of the British Museum and began: 


a careful study of the history of the dis- 
ease. Commencing with the works of 
Hippocrates, the ‘‘Father of Medicine,’’ 
who wrote on consumption 343 years 
before the birth of Christ, I traced it 
down through all succeeding ages to 1850, 
a period of more than 2,000 years, care- 
fully comparing the accounts given of 
its symptoms, the manner in which it 
began in the cases described, the doc- 
trines taught at different periods, the 
practices of the different authors, and 
their opinions of the possibility of its 
cure. 

In this vast field of medical research I 





gathered a mighty array of facts, which 
conclusively proved to my mind that the 
blood-taint theory then taught by the 
medical schools and believed by all 
physicians was a false and untenable de- 
lusion. 
consumption through all their stages 
without finding one that could be justly 
charged toany blood taint or inheritance. 
The history of the cases showed that 
they had all begun in colds and conges- 
tion of the mucous lining of the air 
tubes, which sooner or later developed 
into chronic inflammation, caused abra- 
sions of the epithelium and made a raw 
surface in the lungs. That through this 
raw surface the germs of the air were 
able to attack the lungs and by their 
ravages quickly transformed what had 
been only bronchitis into confirmed con- 
sumption. 

When I reached this satisfactory con- 
viction and underssood the true nature 
of the disease the first ray of rational 
hope dawned on my mind and I resolved 
to apply a local treatment to my own 
case. I felt convinced that my disease 
was not in my stomach, nor in my blood, 
but was in the tubes and cells of the 
lungs, where it must be treated by rem- 
edies directly applied to give me any 
chance of cure. 

There were at that time no instruments 
for reducing medicine to a gaseous state, 
nor any experience of their action when 
so administered to guide me. With 
nothing but my knowledge of chemistry, 
the properties of medicines and the re- 
quirements of the disease as I now un- 
derstood it, I constructed the first 
inhaling instruments ever employed for 
the cure of the lungs and _ began to treat 
myself by medicated air inhalations. 
When I found any medicines too strong 
or too harsh in their action I changed 
them for others and went on, step by 
step, until I had tested every known 
medicinal agent that had healing, anti- 
septic or germicidal properties. Under 
this treatment all my symptons improv- 
ed, the spitting of blood ceased, expec- 
toration became freer and without those 
racking fits of coughing which previously 
attended it. My flesh and strength came 
back and within a year I came up ‘‘out 
of the valley of the shadow of death” 
and stood again on the plain of restored 
health. I got well notwithstanding the 
forebodings of my medical friends and 
the predictions of those wise professors 
who had so confidently pronounced my 
doom. 

Shortly after I began to treat my lungs 
by medicated air Mr. Frederick T. 
Andrews came to me from Canada on 
his way to Baltimore to visit his sister, 
said to be dying of consumption. I ex- 
plained to him what I was doing for 
myself and he entreated me to accom- 
pany him to Baltimore, saying he felt 
God had guided him to me and that if I 
would only go his sister might be saved. 
I shall never forget the spectacle we 
beheld as we entered the sick chamber 
of that little home on Eutaw street. 

There, bolstered up in bed, with a 
wash basin apparently half full of blood 
by her side, reclined a beautiful girl of 
eighteen, She was as white as marble, a 


I traced hundreds of cases of! 





cold, clammy sweat stood out on her 
forehead, and what appeared the imprint 
of death in every lineament of her fea- 
tures. It did notseem possible she could 
last more than a few days, but at their 
earnest entreaty I consented to make an 
effort to save her. I went toa tinsmith 
and had a rude instrument made which 
would lie on her pillow and enable her 
to inhale without the effort of sitting up. 
I had a chemist make up the prescrip- 
tions I was using for myself, and after 
giving instructions left her, hardly ex- 
pecting to ever see her again alive. 

She used the treatment with immed- 
iate benefit and faithfully followed it for 
about ten months, when she had regain- 
ed sufficient health to return to Canada, 
shortly afterward married and is alive 
to-day, the wife of a prominent member 
of the Dominion Parliament. 

Another remarkable cure was that of 
James Bynum, of Brooklyn, who, hear- 
ing of my treatment from his physician, 
my old preceptor, Dr. J. Swett, begged 
me to receive him as a patient. He was 
the last of a consumptive family, two 
sisters and a brother having already died 
of the disease. He had been under Dr. 
Swett’s care from June to October, who 
pronounced his case hopeless. He spit 
blood from the lungs, had incessant 
cough, puriform expectoration. Every 
morning he had a chill, followed by rag- 
ing fever in the afternoon, and at night 
was bathed in sweat. In the previous 
three months he had lost twenty-seven 
pounds in weight and was then so ema- 
ciated as to be barely able to stand. On 
examination I found a large cavity in 
the apex of his right lung, from which 
he was spitting up pus and softened 
tubercle, while around the cavity the 
lung was dull and filling up. I made my 
first prescription on Oct. 10, and contin- 
ued to treat him through the winter and 
following summer. His progress was 
slow and often interrupted by relapses. 
In a little over fifteen months from the 
commencement he had so far recovered 
as to be able to return to business, and 
by the following summer had regained 
within seven pounds of his best weight 
before his sickness. 

To-day no physician with any pretense 
to reputation would dare to say that he 
still believes in the old theory or still 
treats lung diseases under it. My treat- 
ment by antiseptic medicated air inhala- 
tions transferred consumption and other 
chronic afflictions of the lungs from the 
incurable to the class of the curable 
maladies. 

ROBERT HUNTER, M. D. 
Specialist in Lung Cases, 117 West Forty- 
fifth street, New York City. 

Nore—Readers of Norma Instrucror 
who are interested can obtain Dr. 
Hunter’s book free by addressing him as 
above. 

——_+oe+__. 


Desert Land Made Fruitful. 


No fewer than 12,000,000 acres of land 
have been made fruitful in the Sahara 
Desert, an enterprise representing per- 
haps the most remarkable example of ir- 
rigation by means of artesian wells which 
can anywhere be found. 
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Our Handsome School Souvenirs 





The Souvenirs are 3x5\% inches in size. 


Probably no more ular gift from teacher to pupil was ever devised than the School Souvenirs introduced and published by us. They please the 

teacher and delight the pupil. An entire school can be provided for at a comparatively small cost, and as the cards bear the names of all connected with Price Reduced. 
the school they possess genuine value as real Souvenirs, and will be highly prized and carefully preserved. The Souvenirs are printed on fine white ivory- 

finished cards, with handsome embossed border. The first card has the name and location of school, teacher and officers, as may be desired, with artistic 
design, all printed in bright gold. The names of all the pupils appear upon another card, as many cards being used as is necessary to accommodate all the 
names without crowding. The cards are tied at the corner with cord of colored silk. We now manufacture three styles of Souvenirs. is 


Plain Souvenirs, Flag Souvenirs and Photograph Souvenirs. 


These are of the same size and general style, and differing only in the style of the title card. Notice the different price of each and mention the one 
wanted in your order. af : 

FLAG SOUVENIRS: The American Flag, “Old Glory,” is the popular feature in decorations this year. It is most appropriately applied to our School 
Souvenirs. The flag, printed in colors, attached to a golden staff, and embossed, is placed upon the title card in the place of the regular Souvenir design, 
when desired. It makes a handsome and patriotic device. This we have named our Flag Souvenir, and it should be so designated when ordering. 

THE PHOTOGRAPH SOUVENIR differs from the Plain Souvenir only in copying and transferring to the title card of the Souvenir the photograph of the 
teacher, the schoolhouse, some favorite author or popular hero. Those desiring Souvenirs with photograph should send a cabinet-sized photograph from 
which tocopy. There will be no change in the photograph, and the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of original, but reduced in size. Much more 
satisfactory results can be given if a cabinet-sized bust or half length picture is sent than ifa full length. Photographs returned atter copying. 

NUMBER TO ORDER. There should be at least as many cards ordered as there are names appearing upon the Souvenirs. The price is based upon the 
number of cards and a large number of names extra would call for extra expense. State definitely the number you wish, and send plainly written, the mat- 
ter you desire printed. Be sure that names are eorventy spelled and plainly written. In proper names unusual care is always necessary. 

Orders can usuually be filled within three days of the time they are received, but should be sent in a couple of weeks in advance, if possible. 

SAMPLE SOUVENIRS: One Souvenir of each kind sent to any address on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


TEACHERS IAXPROVEAKENT CoO., P. O. BOX 2004, DANSMILLE, N. Y. 








PRICE LIST. 
The following 
) prices are for the 
plain Souvenirs, 

For the Flag Sou- 






Ai 







) 

) venirs add 20 per 

» cent. to these rates. 

) . Forthe Photograph 

) Souvenirs add 25 per 

) cent. 

) 12 or less 75c. 

) 15 = = 90c, 
Additional ones 3c. 

’ each 

. AGeBe sure and spec- 

ify which style you 

want and add yroper 

’ percentage if Flag or 

Photograph styles 

‘ are desired, 
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SPECIAL.—Normal In- 
Until further notice Busy structor one year and Busy % | 


Face Steamers Free to Teachers, 


WORK SERIES wil! be given ba 
freeasa premium for se- Work Series postpaid, to # | >) 


These baths will make you sleep well 





curing one new subscriber. any address for only 85c. ¥ nights and feel wide awake Gays. Nothing | 

. “BUSY we want — — Take advantage of this ¥ equals this treatment for, Cok s, Rheuma- 
his year. Do yousee the A neitinasil < tism, Pains, and Liver and Kidney trouble. 
Is ye 4 seething oF tism, Pains, a y trouble 

point? Postage 6c. extra. vacseushininpedingme ieee ¥/? They are the only baths that thoroughly 


renewing your subscription. clean the skin. Send for our free book at 
once. 


|? ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO., 
| ‘ Educational Dept., TOLEDO, OHIO. ¢ 


Chon SS SS. 2S oS SS OS OS IS om 


ie aati iragrangeaaammmammmmmmaamuaas, OR Ca mt esanueen | 
x 
: a Improve 
PAARL ELLA LETRAS x y 
Bad S) bw e our 
IT SAVES THE TEACHER FROM 4 Sa: Health 
. 
A 
TROUBLE AND KEEPS THE A cuy P 
> RNS an 
PUPILS FROM IDLENESS. ; > Bas < 
~“ 
It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 614x314 inches each, on x © Me Preserve ( 
which are printed practical questions suitable for All Grades #& N \ « 
x up to the Sixth. These leaflets are devoted to Arithmetic, x c 4 
Geography, Grammar and Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaf- x q 
lets being devoted to each subject. - Each fifty are put upina #®& 
convenient and substantial manilla case. x YY z h sacha uty. If thisis « 
THE OBJECT of the Busy Work SERIES is to provide prof- %& | §) Secu wan — ak Rane Thermal Bath 
itable work for idle pupils and to use for reviews. Thousands ® | )) Cabinet. It makes clear skin, tones up the 
are using them with great success. Postpaid $1.20. #% | 2» system and gives new life. Getup A CLUB 
‘ x ) and get low rates. 
ad 
a 
a 
; 








*» WORK’”’ 
a At Work. 
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SHOT. NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. 1.3 
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Get Out of a Rut 3 


Begin 1899 by a resolution to lift your life, your work and yourself out 
of the ordinary by thorough mastery of the studies you are best fitted for 
by taste and training. If you are getting into arut—get out. This is the 
best time to begin a new intellectual epoch in your life. 
] The first step is to write a letter. Addressit to the National Correspond- 
’ ence Institute and ask what correspondence instruction has done, and is 
doing, for others, and what spare-time study can do for you. 
A course in Pedagogy will qualify you for better, more advanced teaching. 
A course in mathematics will give you the mental grasp of details essential for 
success in any field. A course in zoology or chemistry or psychology will qualify 
you to teach a specialty—the most profitable teaching. 
If you cannot attend a resident university, the only way to overcome that disadvan- 
tage is correspondence instruction. Study at home with the aid of improved texts, in 
constant touch through the mails with able instructors, kas accomplished wonderful results, £3 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE & 


offers college training with a college curriculum and with instructors having the advantage of the instruction and methods of t+ 
the most noted colleges and universities, including Yale, Cornell, Columbian, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Lehigh Chicago, the Rens- 9g 
saler Polytechnic Institute and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. t 
Its instructors are qualified especially for correspondence instruction. Students are individually sided, directed and corrected, 
studying slowly or rapidly as they may chcose._ In vhe end, on passing an examination, they receive a diploma authorized by act + 
of Congress. which is a recognized token of scholarship. 
For teachers or others who desire college thoroughness with the least restriction of liberty and the greatest economy of time and 
money, we recommend the complete collegiate courses contained in our School of Science. Four year courses for the 
degree of Bach- elor of Science may be taken in Graphical Science, Historical Science, Legal Science, Library +¥ 
Science, Linguistic Science, Mathe- matical Science Mental Science Moral Science. Natural Science, 9 
Political Science +¥ 


and Theological Science. <w 
" Wx 


















An illustrated catalogue making you acquainted with the 
Institute, 1ts scope and its achievements will be ¥ 

sent free Mention the studies in which you 
are interested, “¥ 













NATIONAL 7 
CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE, (Inc.) 


44 2d National Bank Bldg., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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‘postage stamp picture”’ style. They are regular photographs, mounted upon a card 3x34 
techen showin P a wide border around the photograph proper. They will serve every 
purpose of a gift or memento that a larger and more expensive photograph would. The 
above prices are for copies from the same picture. Where difficult pictures are copied, 
the price is 40 cents for each dozen. 





scenes and wonderful incidents of the iife of Jesus of Nazareth, from his 
Baptism in Jordan to his Crucifixion on Cavalry—these scenes are related 
asif by an eye witness. Until recently this book could not be purchased for less than $1.75 at 
stall, and the same is true of Optic’s “‘ Boat Club.” 


Le eee) of comes of — oy = Le eave been sehd, and toe cghacentinn ee is 
togra i i inj Sam now 1 $2. e er is profuse ustrated. year’s subscrip- 
Pho phs sent for copying returned without injury. ple Free. Agents Wanted. tion ann pee cy ee A ont aid “yor 1.00. The books make handsome pres- 

TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. ents. Address, GENTLEWOMAN PUB. CO., Gentlewoman Bldg., New York City. 
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z 6 . ; mT to YS a D Wis Pod oss 9 AF) fy NEP Ne % 
5 ERS eee Ai BERR ee, AND PERSONAL MAGNETISM hi 
3 : insures the Otherwise Impossible. 
wm nq : S Soe 3 ) Philosophy of success as demonstrated daily, In- wv 
| 5 SARI AS \ VOa e w\ creases salary, assures fortune in business and 
& P q surrounds one with friends. Be magnetic, be a 2 
a 3 Z A power, be healthy, happy, prosperous and long- 2 
q 7 ‘ jlived. Scientific principles—nothing visionary ; 
: thousands of testimonials similiar to this: Rev. S. WZ 
: ; J. Carlock, Louisville, Ill., writes: 
7 a ‘el “Every moment brings its own reward, and life grows 2 
= «= , brighter and sweeter every day; nervousness cured, health 
a4 increasing, mind clear, zest to life and thrills of exquisite 2 
a ~< AS n % y pleasure are frequent. Resultsare more than satisfactory and 
i : 4 & tan ¢ i)’ decisive victories have come to pass beyond what | hoped, bring- 
i. “ > So, CLARS ADDBE.. ing a great flood of happiness and ‘living streams of joy.’ Am 
a a t = \ * eh xe ed a at former weaknesses which are now replaced by in- 
= : * “Mason creasing strength and powerful impulse to the highest and best. 2 
> S| : Others are swayed and sit spell-bound by this resistless force. My 
= pe — -$) is Py to na pane of Lone! ene rm ee 2 
a = ; est joy o iti ° 
4 3 ness. Ihave always believed in a perfect its tet ‘new I realize it” “KEV TO POWER Bosc; SRG and 
° & dees of three ministers, physicians or teachers. Circulars free, Address, 
> E z ROF. L. H. ANDERSON, N.1.108, MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICACO, ILLS. a 
S = “al 
= You Can Get These Books Free E 
: BS + These_books are of the hand 1 ize, 444 x 6 inches, 1 
a ~ 2 « , L y volume size. x 6inches, large type 
mn a 3 Ss edition. Each volume contains an elegant illuminated title-page, old 2 
By, a = titles on back, © portent of the author, and numerous engravings. The 
i : << books are bound in fine cloth, ivory finish, ornamenta inlaid sides and 
5S). J ce aN : \s backs. The cut shows only a suggestion of the beauty of these books. 
i S S Any one of the following titles given Free to any one sending 50 cents 
3 forasix month’s subscription to The Gentlewoman, our beautiful 
me illustrated monthly magazine, from 26 to 36 pages each month, full of all 
SE ee 3S" 3 : any that interests the home, Stories, Housekeeping, Fashion, Home Dress— 
el 2a SN GR CN ON EN Sk Ny Va Wicca Mab pS co making all original and by authorities. Price of each book (if bought 
i eB | separate), 40 cents, postpaid. 
FU END us a cabinet-size Photograph and we will copy it exactly, except in size, mount Rei | alii Scarlet Letter. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
it on a fine white embossed photograph card, and mail to you at the following prices: ®@ ‘a ill ie Fh ah Ln House of David. er, Sienteet, 
ase ny by : : v . ~ . : 
i 1 | * Imitation of Christ. Oliver Optic’s ** Boat Club.” 
One Doz. 40 cts. ; Three Doz. $1.00; Additional, 30 cts, per Doz. . Bee Drown Tita 
a ’ ‘ ey House of Seven Gables. My Lady Nicotine. 
i The above cut shows the exact size of the work we send out, though itdoes not show F AD li Mosses from an Old Manse. Old Mam’selle’s Secret. 
the beauty of we ig spre E eane aneve ies these Photographs are of a very 1 il The Prince of the House of David is one of the most famous books of 
Fs eee eee ee ee Oe Serene OF SO SOey te met of ay | Wea the century. Several hundred thousand copies have been sold. The 
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